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ERE’S the latest thing in Rugs. They 
are washable, durable, handsome 
and sanitary. We believe they are 

superior to the ordinary, low-priced grass, 
fibre or fabric rugs. 


Congoleum Rugs will lighten housework. 
You don't have to lift, shake and beat them 
when you clean house. Just go over therm 
They are absolutely water- 
Constant 
washing will not affect them. They lie per- 
fectly flat without fastening and won't 
“kick up” or curl at the edges. This means 
dust cannot get under them. 


Their Great Beauty 


Congoleum Rugs offer more for the money 
than any other floor covering of similar 
It's easy enough to put attrac- 


with a mop. 
proof, and therefore sanitary. 


character 
tive designs and beautiful colors in a high- 
But isn’t it unusual to expect 
real beauty without paying a fancy price ? 


pri ed rug. 


Rugs Nos. 24, 20 and 30 in the Kitchen, 
in 60c, $1.20 and 90c sizes respectively. 





70 in the poy $4.80 


Rug No. (6 x 12 ft..s° 


Washable— 


Sanitary — 


RuGs 


Doesn't it interest you to know that Con- 
goleum Rugs are not only very moderate 
in price but extremely attractive in appear- 
ance ? 


Prices and Sizes 


Because Congoleum Rugs are made in large quan- 

tities by a new and wonderful process, we are able 

to offer them at remarkably low prices as follows: 

In the United States, east of the Roc ky Mountains. Prices are 
the same for all patterns 


3 ft.x3 ft. $.60 each 4%) ft.x 6 ft. $1.80 each 
> ft. x4) ft. 9 each 6 ftx 6ft. 240 each 
3 ft.x6 = ft. 1.20 each 6 ft.x 9ft. 3.60 each 
4) ft. x 4/2 ft. 1.35 each 6 ft.xI2ft. 4.80 each 


Congoleum Two-piece Rugs 


These are the achievement of the year in rug-mak- 
ing. We make them in two pieces for easy han- 
dling. They have what has become known as the 
“invisible seam,” so that when laid on the floor the 
pattern matches perfectly. For your dining room or 
other large rooms. Look for the name “Congoleum ™ 
on back of every one. Prices — 


9 ft. x12 ft. $7.50 each, 1012 ft. x12 ft. $8.50 each 


All the above prices apply only in the 
United States, east of the Rocky Mountains 


Low in Price 


Handsome Rug Chart Free 


We shall be pleased to send you our rug ¢ hart w hi h 
beautifully illustrates, in colors, the various patterns. 
This will enable you to make your selections and 
order what you want from your dealer. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


We make an attractive line of rug borders w hic h are 
exact imitations of finely grained quartered oak. 
They come in different shades. In rolls 36 and 24 
inches wide. Circular on request. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings 


We make over 40 different patterns in rolls 72 
inches wide. They lie flat without fastening. 
Absolutely waterproof. Circular on request. 


UNITED ROOFING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department of Barrett Manufacturing 
Company 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston Los Angeles 
San Francisco Seattle Montreal 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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What’s Your Mileage? 


All over the country “ ee Tread” users are now 
securing mileage averages of 


8,000 Miles 
10,000 Miles 
12,000 Miles 


This supreme anti-skid tire properly inflated is constantly 


giving tremendous excess mileages over and above its extraor- 
dinary adjustment basis of 5,000 miles. 


We want to find and consult with any “Nobby Tread” 
users who are not securing excess mileage. 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 


“Nobby Tread’”’ Tires are sold by Leading Reliable Dealers. Do not accept substitutes. 


United States Tires @ 
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T IS through Ivory Soap that Young America passes from the 

playground to the dinner table. Ivory scrubs the dirty hands. 
lvory washes the streaked faces. Ivory bathes the perspiring bodies. 
lvory shampoos the tousled heads. And Ivory launders the fresh, 
clean clothes that complete the transformation. 


The youthful minds may not grasp the meaning of “994% Pure”, 
“Freedom from alkali’ and “Choicest materials suitable for soap 
making”, but the youthful skins are grateful when soap does not 
smart or burn and garments come from the wash soft, smooth and 
comfortable. 


IVORY SOAP....... aii. ......99%% PURE 


if eine 


* Pie 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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TLLUSTRATED Br 


HE hammock between the two jack pines at the back of the Arrowhead ranch 

house had lured me to mid-afternoon slumber. The day was hot and the morning 

had been toilsome—-four miles of trout stream, rocky, difficult miles. And my 

hostess, Mrs. Lysander John Pettengill, had ridden off after luncheon to some 
remote fastness of her domain, leaving me and the place somnolent. 

In the shadowed coolness, aching gratefully in many joints, I had plunged into the 
hammock’s Lethe, swooning shamelessly to a benign oblivion. Dreamless it must long 
have been, for the shadows of ranch house, stable, hay barn, corral and bunk house were 
long to the east when next I observed them. But I fought to this wakefulness through 
one of those dreams of a monstrous futility that sometimes madden us from sleep. 
Through a fearsome gorge a stream wound and in it I hunted one certain giant trout 
Savagely it took the fly, but always the line broke when I struck; rather, it dissolved; 
there would be no resistance. And the giant fish mocked me each time, jeered and 
flouted me, came brazenly to the surface and derided me with antics weirdly human. 

Then, as I persisted, it surprisingly became a musical trout. It whistled, it played 
a guitar, it sang. How pathetic our mildly amazed acceptance of these miracles in 
dreams! I was only the more determined to snare a fish that could whistle and sing 
simultaneously, and accompany itself on a stringed instrument, and was six feet in length 
It was that by now and ever growing. It seemed only an attractive novelty and I still 
believed a brown hackle would suffice. But then I became aware that this trout, to 
its stringed accompaniment, ever whistled and sang one song with a desperate intentness. 
That song was The Rosary. The fish had presumed too far. “This,” I shrewdly told 
myself, “‘is almost certainly a.dream.”” The soundless words were magic. Gorge and 
stream vanished, the versatile fish faded to blue sky, showing through the green needles 
of a jack pine. It was asane world again and still, I thought, with the shadows of ranch 
house, stable, hay barn, corral and bunk house going long to the east. I stretched in the 
hammock. I tingled with a lazy well-being. The world was still; but was it—quite? 

On a bench over by the corral gate crouched Buck Devine, doing something needful 
to a saddle. And as he wrought he whistled. He whistled The Rosary shrilly and with 
much feeling. Nor was the world still but for this. From the bunk house came the 
mellow throbbing of a stringed instrument, the guitar of Sandy Sawtelle, star rider of 
the Arrowhead, temporarily withdrawn from a career of sprightly endeavor by a sprained 
ankle and solacing his retirement with music. He was playing The Rosary—-very badly 
indeed, but one knew only too well what he meant. The two performers were distant 
enough to be no affront to each other. The hammock, less happily, was midway between 
them. 

I sat up with groans. I hated to leave the hammock. 

“The trout also sang it,”’ I reminded myself. Followed the voice, a voice from the 
stable, the cracked, whining tenor of a very aged vassal of the Arrowhead, one Jimmie 
Time. Jimmie, I gathered, was currying a horse as he sang, for each bar of the ballad 
was measured by the double thud of a currycomb against the side of a stall. Whistle, 
guitar and voice now attacked the thing in differing keys and at varying points. 
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Jimmie might be said to prevail. There was a fatuous tenderness in his attack and the 
thudding currycomb gave it spirit. Nor did he slur any of the affecting words; they 
clave the air with an unctuous precision 


The ow-wurs I spu-hend with thu-hee, dee-yur heart, 
The currycomb: Thud, thud! 

ire as a stru-hing of pur-rulls tuh me-e-e, 
The curry comb: Thud, thud! 


Came a dramatic and equally soulful interpolation 
“Whoa, dang you! You would, would you? 
Again the melody: 


Whoa-a-a, now! 


I count them o-vurr, ev-ry one apar-rut, 
Thud, thud! 

M y ro-sah-ree—-my ro-sah-ree 
Thud, thud! 


’ 


Buck Devine still mouthed his woeful whistle and Sandy Sawtelle valiantly strove for 
the true and just accord of his five strings. It was no place for a passive soul. I parted 
swiftly from the hammock and made over the sun-scorched turf for the ranch house 
There was shelter and surcease; doors and windows might be closed. The unctuous 


whine of Jimmie Time pursued me 


Each ow-wur a pur-rull, each pur rull a prayer, 
Thud, thud! 

Tuh stu-hill a heart in absence wru-hung, 
hud, thud! 


As I reached the hospitable open door of the living room I observed Lew Wee, Chinese 
chef of the Arrowhead, engaged in cranking one of those devices with a musical 
intention which I have somewhere seen advertised. It is an important-looking devi 
in a polished mahogany case, and I recall in the advertisement | saw it was surrounded 
by a numerous enthralled-looking family in a costly drawing room, while the ghost of 
Beethoven simpered above it in ineffable benignancy. Something now told me the worst 
even as Lew Wee adjusted the needle to the revolving disk. I waited for no mors 
than the opening orchestral strains. It is a leisurely rhythmed cacophony, and I had 
time to be almost beyond range ere the voice took up a tale I was hearing too ofter 
in one day. Even so I distantly perceived it to be a fruity contralto voice with an 
expert sob. 

A hundred yards in front of the ranch house all was holy peace, peace in the stilled 
air, peace dreaming along the neighboring hills and lying like a benediction over th« 
wide river-flat below me, through which the stream wove a shining course. i exulted 
in it, from the dangers passed. Then appeared Mrs. Lysander John Pettengill from the 
fringe of cottonwoods, jolting a tired horse toward me over the flat. 

“Come have some tea,”’ she cordially boomed as she passed. I returned uncertain); 
Tea? Yes. But However, the door would be shut and the Asiati« probably diverted 
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As I came again to the rear of the ranch house Mrs. 
Pettengill, in khaki riding breeches, flannel shirt and the 
hat of her trade, towered bulkily as an admirable figure of 
wrath, one hand on her hip, one poising a quirt viciously 
aloft ty the corral gate Buck Devine drooped cravenly 
above his damaged saddle; at the door of the bunk house 
Sandy Sawtelle tottered precariously on one foot, his 
guitar under his arm, a look of guilty horror on his set face. 
By the stable door stood the incredibly withered Jimmie 
Time, shrinking a vast dismay. 

‘You hear me!” exploded the infuriated chatelaine, and 
I knew she was repeating the phrase. 

** Ain't to mend this latigo?”’ 
Devine piteously. 

“You'll go up the gulch beyond the dry fork and mend 
, if you whistle that tune again!” 

Sandy Sawtelle rumpled his pink hair to further disorder 
and found a few weak words for his conscious guilt. 

“Now, I wasn't aiming to harm any- 
body, what with my game laig and shet 


I got protested Buck 


if 


up here like I am 
“Well, my Lord! 
p99 


Can’t you play a 
sensible tune then 

Jimmie Time hereupon behaved craftily. 
He lifted his head, showing the face of a 
boy who had somehow got to be seventy 
years old without ever getting to be more 
than a boy, and began to whistle softly 
and innocently—an air of which hardly 
anything could be definitely said except 
that it was not The Rosary. It was very 
flagrantly not The Rosary. His craft 
availed him not. 

“Yes, and you too!” 
lady. “ You was the worst 
ing. Didn’t I hear you? How many 
times i got to tell you? First thing you 
know, you little reprobate ‘a 

Jimmie Time cowered again. 
he took on unbelievable years. 

“Yes, ma'am,” he whispered. 

“Yes, ma’am,” meekly echoed 
cttering instrumentalist. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ muttered Buck Devine, 

knowing you was anywheres 


“not kK 


thundered the 
you was sing- 


Visibly 


the 


near 

““Makes no difference where I be 
hear me!” 

Although her back was toward me I felt 
her glare. The wretches winced. She 

ume a dozen steps toward me, then turned 
They shuddered, 
though she spoke no word. Then 
muttering hotly, and to- 
approached the ranch house. 
A dozen feet from the door she bounded 
ahead of me with a cry of baffled rage. I 
saw why. Lew Wee, unrecking her ap- 
as cold-bloodedly committing 

She sped through the door- 
way, and I heard Lew Wee's frightened 
squeal as he sped through another. When 
I stood in the room she was putting violent 
hands to the throat of the thing. 

“The hours I spend with th ” The 
throttled note expired in a very dreadful 
squawk of agony. It was as if foul murder 
had been done, and done swiftly. The 
maddened woman faced me with the potentially evil disk 
clutched in her hands. In a voice that is a notable loss to 
our revivals of Greek tragedy she declaimed: 

‘Ain't it the limit?—and the last thing I done was to 
hide out that record up behind the clock where he couldn't 
find iti” 

In a sudden new alarm and with three long steps she 
reached the door of the kitchen and flung it open. Through 
a window thus exposed we beheld the offender. 
seldom thinks of the Chinese as athletes! Lew Wee was 
well down the flat toward the cottonwoods and still going 
strong 

“Ain't it 


“Gosh all 


you 


viftly to glare again 
ever 
he. came on, 


ge ther we 


proach, 
an encore 


One so 


the limit?” again demanded his employer. 
excuse me, but they got me into such a state. 
Here | am panting like a tuckered hound. And now I got 
to make the tea myself. He won’t dare come back before 
supperting 

It seemed to be not yet an occasion for words from me. 
I tried for a look of intelligent sympathy. In the kitchen 
| heard her noisily fill a teakettle with water. She was not 
herself yet. She still muttered hotly. I moved to the 
magazine-littered table and affected to be taken with the 
portrait of a smug-looking prize Holstein on the first page 
of the Stock Breeders’ Gazette. 

The volcano presently seethed through the room and 
entered its own apartment. 

Ten minutes later my hostess emerged with recovered 
aplomb. She had donned a skirt and a flowered blouse, 
and dusted powder upon and about her sunburned and 
rather blobby nose. Her crinkly gray hair had been drawn 


to a knot at the back of her grenadier’s head. Her widely 
set eyes gleamed with the smile of her broad and competent 
mouth. 

“Tea in one minute,”’ she promised more than audibly 
as she bustled into the kitchen. It really came in five and 
beside the tray she pleasantly relaxed. The cups were 
filled and a breach was made upon the cake she had 
brought. The tea was advertising a sufficient strength, yet 
she now raised the dynamics of her own portion. 

“T’ll just spill a hooker of this here Scotch into mine,” 
she said, and then, as she did even so: “‘My lands! Ain't 
I the cynical old Kate! And silly! Letting them. boys 
upset me that way with that there fool song.”” She 
decanted a saucerful of the reénforced tea and raised it to 
her pursed lips. “‘Looking at you!” she murmured cav- 
ernously and drank deep. She put the saucer back where 
nice persons leave theirs at all times. “‘Say, it was hot 
over on that bench to-day. I was getting out that bunch 


“She Kind of Gasped and Shivered in Horrible Delight. ‘I've Kissed the 
Cross at Last,’ She Mutters"’ 


of bull calves, and all the time here was old Safety First 
mumbling round vd 

This was rather promising, but I had resolved differently. 

“That song,” I insinuated. “Of there 
people « 

“You bet there are! I’m one of 'em too! What that 
song’s done to me—and to other innocent bystanders in 
the last couple weeks * 

She sighed hugely, drank more of the fortified brew 
nicely from the cup this time—and fashioned a cigarette 
from materials at her hand. 

In the flame of a lighted match Mrs. Pettengill’s eyes 
sparkled with a kind of savage retrospection. She shrugged 
it off impatiently. 

“T guess you thought I spoke a mite short when you 
asked about Nettie’s wedding yesterday.” 

It was true. She had turned the friendly inquiry with a 
rather mystifying abruptness. I murmured politely. She 
blew twin jets of smoke from the widely separated corners 
of her generous mouth and then shrewdly narrowed her 
gaze to some distant point of narration. 

“Yes, sir, I says to her, ‘Woman’s place is the home.’ 
And what you think she come back with? That.she was 
going to be a leader of the New Dawn. Yes, sir, just like 
that. Five feet one, a hundred and eight pounds in her 
winter clothes, a confirmed pickle eater—pretty enough, 
even if she is kind of peaked and spiritual looking—and 
going to lead the New Dawn. 

“Where'd she catch it? My fault, of course, sending 
her back East to school and letting her visit the W. B. 


course are 
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Hemingways, Mrs. H. being the well-known clubwoman 
like the newspapers always print under her photo in evening 
dress. That’s how she caught it all right. 

“T hadn’t realized it when she first got back, except she 
was pale and faraway in the eyes and et pickles heavily at 
every meal—oh, mustard, dill, sour, sweet, anything that 
was pickles—and not enough meat and regular victuals. 
Gaunted she was, but I didn’t suspect her mind was con- 
taminated none ti!l I sprung Chester Timmins on her as a 
good marrying bet. You know Chet, son of old Dave that 
has the Lazy Eight Ranch over on Pipe Stone—a good, 
clean boy that'll have the ranch to himself as soon as old 
Dave dies of meanness, and that can’t be long now. It was 
then she come out delirious about not being the pampered 
toy of any male—male, mind you! It seems when these 
huscies want to knock man nowadays they call him a male. 
And ske rippled on about the freedom of her soul and her 
downtrod sisters and this here New Dawn. 

“Well, sir, a baby could have pushed 
me flat with one finger. At first I didn’t 
know no better ’n to argue with her, I was 
that affrighted. ‘Why, Nettie Hosford,’ I 
says, ‘to think I’ve lived to hear my only 
sister’s only child talking in shrieks like 
that! To think I should have to tell one 
of my own kin that woman’s place is the 
home. Look at me,’ I says— we was down 
in Red Gap at the time—‘ pretty soon I'll 
go up tothe ranch and what'll I do there?’ 
I says. 

“*Well, listen,’ I says, ‘to a few of the 
things I’ll be doing: 1'll be marking, brand- 
ing and vaccinating the calves. I'll be 
classing and turning out the strong cattle 
on the range. I'll be having the colts rid, 
breaking mules for haying, oiling and 
mending the team harness, cutting and 
hauling posts, tattooing the ears and regis- 
tering the thoroughbred calves, putting in 
dams, cleaning ditches, irrigating the flats 
setting out the vegetable garden, build- 
ing fence, swinging new gates, overhauling 
the haying tools, receiving, marking ard 
branding the new two-year-old bulls, plow 
ing and seeding grain for our work stock 
and hogs, breaking in new 
blacksmiths’ 


cooks and 
I was so mad I went on til! 
I was winded. ‘And that ain't half of it,’ 
Isays. ‘Woman’s work is never done; her 
place is in the home and she finds so muc! 
to do right there that she ain’t getting any 
time to lead a New Dawn. I'll start you 
easy,’ I says; ‘learn you to bake a batch 
of bread or do a tub of washing—some 
thing simple— and there’s Chet Timmins 
waiting to give you a glorious future as 
wife and mother and heipmeet.’ 

“She just give me one look as cold as 
all arctics and says, ‘It’s repellent’ 
that’s all, just ‘repellent.’ I see I was up 
against it. No good talking. Sometimes 
it comes over me like a flash when not to 
talk. It does to some women. So I! 
affected a light manner and pretended to 
laugh it off, just as if I didn’t see scandal 
threatening—think of having it talked 
about that a niece of my own raising was 
a leader of the New Dawn! 

*** All right,’ I says, ‘only, of course, Chet Timmins is a 
good friend and neighbor of mine, even if he is a male, so 
I hope you won't mind his dropping in now and again from 
time to time, just to say howdy and eat a meal.’ And she 
flusters me again with her coolness. 

***No,’ she says, ‘Lwon’t mind, but I know what you're 
counting on, and it won't do either of you any good. I’m 
above the appeal of a man’s mere presence,’ she says, ‘for 
I’ve thrown off the age-long subjection; but I won’t mind 
his coming. I shall delight to study him. They’re all alike, 
and one specimen is as good as another for that. But 
neither of you need expect anything,’ she says, ‘for the 
wrongs of my sisters have armored me against the gross- 
ness of mere sex appeal.’ Excuse me for getting off such 
things, but I’m just telling you how she talked. 

““*Oh, shucks!’ I says to myself profanely, for all at once 
I saw she wasn’t talking her own real thoughts but stuff 
she'd picked up from the well-known lady friends of Mrs. 
W. B. Hemingway. I was mad all right; but the minute 
I get plumb sure mad I get wily. ‘I was just trying you 
out,’ I says. ‘Of course you are right!’ ‘Of course I am,’ 
says she, ‘though I hardly expected you to see it, you 
being so hardened a product of the ancient ideal of slave 
marriage.’ 

“At them words it was pretty hard for me to keep on 
being wily, but I kept all right. I kept beautifully. I just 
laughed and said we’d have Chet Timmins up for supper, 
and she laughed and said it would be amusing. 

“And it was, or it would have been if it hadn’t been so 
sad and disgusting. Chet, you see, had plumb crumpled 
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the first time he ever set eyes on her and he'd never been 
able to uncrumple. He always choked up the minute she'd 
come into the room, and that night he choked worse’n ever 
because the little devil started in to lead him on—aiming to 
show me how she could study a male, I reckon. He couldn't 
even ask for some more of the creamed potatoes without 
choking up—with her all the time using her eyes on him, 
and telling him how a great rough man like him scared 
‘poor little me.’ Chet’s tan bleaches out a mite by the end 
of winter, but she kept his face exactly the shade of tha 
new mahogany sideboard I got, and she told him several! 
times that he ought to go see a throat specialist right off 
about that choking of his. 

“*And after supper I’m darned if she didn’t lure him out 
onto the porch in the moonlight, and stand there sad 
looking and helpless, simply egging him on, mind you, her 
in one of them little squashy white dresses that she man- 
aged to brush against him—all in the way of cold study, 
mind you. Say, ain’t we the lovely tame rattlesnakes wher 
we want to be! And this big husky lummox of a Chester 
Timmins—him she'd called a male— what does he do but 
stand safely at a distance of four feet in the grand romantic 
light of the full moon, and tell her vivaciously all about the 
new saddle he’s having made in Spokane. And even then 
he not only chokes but he giggles. They do say a strong 
man in tears is a terrible sight. But a husky man giggling 
is worse— take it from one who has suffered. And all the 
time I knew his heart was furnishing enough actual power 
to run a feed chopper. So did she! 





““*The creature is so typical,’ she says when the poor 
cuss had finally stumbled down the front steps. ‘He’s a 
real type.” Only she called it ‘teep,’ having studied the 
French language among other things. ‘He is a teep 
indeed !’ she says 

‘I had to admit myself that Chester wasn’t any self- 
starter. I saw he’d have to be cranked by an outsider if 
he was going to win a place of his own in the New Dawn. 
And I kept thinking wily, and the next Pp. M. when Nettie 
and I was downtown I got my hunch. You know that 
music store on Fourth Street across from the Boston Cash 
Emporium. It’s kept by C. Wilbur Todd, and out in front 
in a glass case he had a mechanical banjo that was play- 
ing The Rosary with variations when we come by. We 
stopped a minute to watch the machinery picking the 
strings and in a flash I says to myself, ‘I got it! Eureka, 
California!’ I says, ‘it’s come to me!’ 

“Of course that piece don’t sound so awful tender when 
it’s done on a banjo with variations, but I'd heard it done 
right and swell one time and so I says, ‘There’s the song 
of songs to bring foolish males and females to their just 
mating sense.’”’ 

The speaker paused to drain her cup and to fashion 
another cigarette, her eyes dreaming upon far vistas. 

“Ain’t it fierce what music does to persons,”’ she re- 
sumed. “Right off I remembered the first time I’d heard 











I Ain't Heard Reason Since That Last Song,’ I Says. ‘I’m Listening to My Heart’*’ 
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that piece—in New York City four years ago, in a res 
taurant after the theater one night, where I'd gone w 
Mrs. W. B. Hemingway and her husband. A grand, gay 
place it was, with an orchestra. I picked at some untime! 
food and sipped a highball—they wouldn't let a lady 
smoke there—and what interested me was the folks that 
come in. Folks always do interest me something an 
Strange ones like that, I mean, where you set and try t 
figure out all about ’em, what kind of homes they got, a: 
how they act when they ain’t in a swell restaurant, and 
everything. Pretty soon comes a couple to the table next 
us and, say, they was just plain Mr. and Mrs. Mad. Bot! 
of ‘em stall-fed. He was a large, shiny lad, 
barbered to death and wicked looking, like a well-know 
clubman or villain. The lady was spectacular and cynica 
with a cold, thin nose and eyes like a couple of glass mar 





with pink jow 


bles. Her hair was several shades off a legal yellow a 
she was dressed! She would have made handsome loot 
believe me—aigrette, bracelets, rings, dog collar, gold-mes! 
bag, rings, vanity case Oh, you could see at a glanc 
that she was one of them Broadway social favorites you 
read about. And both grouchy, like I said. He scowled 
till you knew he’d just love to beat a crippled stepchild to 
death, and she—well, her work wasn’t so coarse; she kept 
her mad down better. She set there as nice and sweet as a 
pet scorpion. 

““*A scrap,’ I says to myself, ‘and they’ve only half fir 
ished. She’s threatened to quit and he, the cowardly dog 
has dared her to.” Plain enough. The waiter knew it soon 
as I did when he come to take their order. Wouldn't 
speak to each other. Talked through him; fought it out to 
something different for each one. Couldn't even agree on 
the same kind of cocktail. Both slamming the waiter 
before they fought the order to a finish each had w 
to call the head waiter, only the other one stopped it 


ted 





| 

“So I rubbered awhile, trying to figure out why suc! 
folks want to finish up their fights in a restaurant, and 
then I forgot ’em, looking at some other persons that come 
in. Then the orchestra started this song and I seen a lady 
was getting up in front to sing it. I admit the piece got 
me. It got me good. Really, ain’t it the gooey mess of 
heart-throbs when you come right down to it? This lad) 
singer was a good-looking, sad-faced contralto in a low 
cut black dress—and how she did get the tears out of then 
low notes! Oh, I quit looking at people while her chest 
was oozing out that music. And it got others too. | 
noticed lots of ’em had stopped eating when I looked 
round, and there was so much clapping she had to get up 
and do it all over again. And what you think? In the 
middle of the second time I look over to these fighters, and 
darned if they ain’t holding hands across the table; and 
more, she’s got a kind of pitiful, crying smile on and he’s 
crying right out—crying into his cold asparagus, plain as 
day. 

““What more would you want to know about the powers 
of this here piece of music? They both spoke like humar 
beings to the scared waiter when he come back, and the 
lad left a five-spot on the tray when he paid his check 
Some song, yes? 

“And all this flashed back on me when Nettie and | 
stood there watching this cute little banjo. So I says to 
myself, ‘Here, my morbid vestal, is where I put ye 
here’s where I hurl an asphyxiating bomb into the trenches 
of the New Dawn.’ Out loud I only says, ‘Let’s go in and 
see if Wilbur has got so 
new records.’ 

‘“**Wilbur?’ says she, 
and we went in. Netti 
had not met Wilbur 

“I may as well tell you 
here and now that ( 
Wilbur Todd is a shrimp 
Shrimp I have said and 
shrimp I always will say 
He talks real brightly in 
his way 
words like an actor or 
something —but for 
brains! Say, he always 
reminds me of the dub 
friend of the great detec- 
tive in the magazine sto- 
ries, the one that goes 
along to the scene of the 
crime to ask silly ques- 
tions and make fool 
guesses about the guilty 
one, and never even sus- 
pects who done the mur- 
der, till the detective tells 
on the last page when 
they’re all together in the 


uu Sane; 


he will speak 





library. 
“Sure, that’s Wilbur. 
TO It would be an ideal posi- 


——, tion for him. Instead of 
? which he runs this here 


music store, sells these 


T-~.oe 















“And Yet When They 
Come In I Coutd See That 
Chester Had Had Tears in His Eyes From That Song 


jitney pianos and phonographs and truck like that. Ar 

serious! Honestly, if you seen him coming down the street 
you'd say, ‘There comes one of these here mu ians.” 
Wears long hair and a low collar and a flowing necktie and 
talks about his technique Yes, sir, about the techniq 

of working a machinery piano. Gives free recitals in the 
store every second Saturday afternoon, and to see him set 
down and pump with his feet, and push levers and pul 
handles, weaving himself back and forth, tossing his long 


silken locks back and looking dreamily off into the dis 








tance, you’d think he was a Paderews} As a matter of 
fact, I've seen Paderewski play and he don’t make a tent! 
of the fuss Wilbur does Amn er this recital | was at one 
Saturday he comes up to s¢ of adies, mopping his 
pale brow, and he say es take wut of one! I'r 
alw ivS a nervous wreck after these ttle affairs of mine.’ 
Would that get you, or would it not? 

“So we go in the store and Wilbur ip from a tal 
1e’s setting at in the back end 

‘You find me studying some new manuscripts,’ he sa 

pushing back the raven locks from his brov Say, it wa 
a weary gesture he done it wit! sort of languid and world 
weary And what you reckon he meant by studying manu 
scripts? Wh he had one of these rolls of paper with the 
musk punched into it in hole ind he wa t ! £ t 
line that tells you when to play hard or soft and a Ké 
that. Honest, that was it! 

““*T always study these manuscripts of the masters con 
scientiously before I play them,’ says he 

“Such is Wilbur. Such he will ever be. So I introd a 


him to Nettie and asked if he had this here song on a ph« 
nograph record. Hehad. He had it on two record ‘One 


by a barytone gentleman, and one by a mezzo-sopran 
says Wilbur. I set myself back for both. He also had it 
with variations on one of these punched rolls. He playe« 


that for us 
the piano and to dust his fingers with a white silk handker 


It took him three minutes to get set right at 


chief which he wore up his sleeve And he played wit! 
great expression and agony and bending exercises, ever 
and anon tossing back his rebellious locks and fixing 
with a look of pained ecstasy. Of course it nded better 
than the banjo, but you got to have the voice with that 
song if you’re meaning to do any crooked work. Nett 
was much taken with it even so, and Wilbur played 
another way. What he said was that it was another 

of interpretation. It seemed to have its points wit ! 


though he favored the first school, he said, because of a 
certain almost rugged fidelity. He said the other 


Continued on Page 26 
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FE WERE met at a poste de commandement by 

the officers in charge, who were waiting for us 

And later we found that we were always thus 
met. The highest officer present— general, colonel or 
commandant — was at every place at our disposition to 
explain things, and to explain them with that clarity of 
which the French alone have the secret, and of which 
t superlative example exists in the official report of the 
earlier phases of the war, offered to the Anglo-Saxon 
public through Reuter. Automobiles and chauffeurs 
abounded for our small party of four. Never once at 
any moment of the day, whether driving furiously along 
omewhat deteriorated roads in the car or walking 
about the land, did I lack a staff officer who produced 
in me the illusion that he was living solely in order to 
be of use to me. All details of the excursions were elab- 
orately organized; never once did the organization break 
down. No pre-Lusitania American correspondent could 
have been more spoiled by Germans desperately anxious 
for his good will than I was spoiled by these French, 
who could not gain my good will because they had the 
whole of it already. 

After the rites of greeting we walked up to the high 
terrace of a considerable chateau close by, and France 
lay before us in a shimmering vast semicircle. In the 
distance a low range of hills, irregularly wooded; then 
a river and spinneys; then vineyards 
boundless vineyards which climbed in varying slopes 
out of the valley almost to our feet. Far to the left was 
a town with lofty factory chimneys, smokeless. Peasant 
women were stooping in the vineyards; the whole of the 
earth seemed to be cultivated and to be yielding boun- 
teously. It was a magnificent summer afternoon. The 

un was high, and a few huge purple shadows moved 
with august deliberation across the brilliant greens. An 
impression of peace, majesty, grandeur, and of the mild, 
plendid richness of the soil of France. 

“You see that white line on the hills opposite,”’ said 


then woods 


an officer, opening a large-scale mzcp. 

i guessed it was a level road. 

“That is the German trenches,” said he. They are 
five miles away. Their gun positions are in the woods. 
Our own trenches are invisible from here.” 

It constituted a great moment, this first vision of the 
German trenches. With the thrill came the lancinating 
thought: “All of France that lies beyond that line, land 
just like the land on which I am standing, inhabited by 
people just like the people who are talking to me, is under 
the insulting tyranny of the invader.’’ And I also thought, 
as the sense of distance quickened my imagination to real- 
ize that these trenches stretched from Ostend to Switzer- 
land and that the creators of them were prosecuting similar 
enterprises as far northeast as Libau and as far southeast 
as the confines of Rumania: ‘The brigands are mad, but 
they are mad in the grand manner.” 

We were at the front. 

We had driven for twenty miles along a very busy road 
which was closed to civilians, and along which even staff 
officers could not travel without murmuring the password 
The civil life 
of the district was in abeyance, proceeding precariously 
from meal to meal. Aéroplanes woke the sleep. No letter 
could leave a post-office without a precautionary delay of 
three days To get into a rail- 
way station was almost as difficult as to get into paradise. 
A passport or a safe-conduct was the sine qua non of even 
the restricted liberty which had survived. And yet nowhere 
did 1 see a frown nor hear a complaint. Everybody com- 
prehended that the exigencies of the terrific military ma- 
were Everybody waited, 
waited, in confidence and with tranquil smiles. 


to placate the hostile vigilance of sentries. 


Telegrams were suspect. 


chine necessary exigencies, 


Farming Under Shell-Fire 


LSO it is misleading to say that civil life was in abeyance. 
For the elemental basis of its prosperity and its amen- 
ities continued just as though the lunatic bullies of Potsdam 
had never dictated to Vienna the ultimatum for Servia. The 
earth was yielding fabulously. It was yielding up to within 
a mile and a half of the German wire entanglements. The 
peasants would not neglect the earth. Officers remon- 
strated with them upon their perilous rashness. They 
replied: ‘“‘The land must be tilled.””, Must! When the 
German artillery begins to fire the blue-clad women sink 
out of sight amid the foliage. Half an hour after it has 
ceased they cautiously emerge and resume. One peasant 
put up an umbrella— but he was a man. 

We were veritably at the front. There was, however, 
not a whisper of war, nor anything visible except the thin, 
pale line like a striation on the distant hills. Then a far-off 
sound of thunder is heard. It is a gun. A faint puff of 
smoke is pointed out to us. Neither the rumble nor the 
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transient cloudlet makes any apparent impression on the 
placid and wide dignity of the scene. Nevertheless, this is 
war. And war seems a very vague, casual and negligible 
thing. We are led about fifty feet to the left, where in a 
previous phase a shell has indented a huge hole in the 
earth. The sight of this hole renders war rather less vague 
and rather less negligible. 

“There are eighty thousand men in front of us,”’ says 
an officer, indicating the shimmering, empty landscape. 

“But where?” 

“‘Interred—in the trenches.” 

It is incredible. 

“*And the other interred 

“We never speak of them. 
leal.”’ 


the dead?”’ I ask. 
But we think of them a good 


Still a little closer to war. 

The pare du génie—engineers’ park. We inspected hills 
of coils of the most formidable barbed wire, far surpassing 
that of farmers, well contrived to tear to pieces any human 
being who, having got into its entanglement, should try 
to get out again. One thought that nothing but steam- 
chisels would be capable of cutting it. Also stacks of 
timber for shoring up mines which sappers would dig 
beneath the enemy’s trenches. Also sacks to be filled with 
earth for improvised entrenching. Also the four-pointed 
contraptions called chevaux-de-frise, which, however you 
throw them, will always stick a fatal point upward, to 
impale the horse or man who cannot or will not look where 
he is going. Even tarred paper for keeping the weather 
out of trenches or anything else. And all these things in 
unimagined quantities. 

Close by a few German prisoners performing sanitary 
duties under a guard. They were men in God’s image, and 
they went about on the assumption that all the rest of the 
war lay before them and that there was a lot of it. A 
general told us that he had mentioned to them the possibil- 
ity of an exchange of prisoners, whereupon they had gloom- 
ily and pathetically protested. They very sincerely did not 
want to go back whence they had come, preferring cap- 
tivity, humiliation and the basest tasks to a share in the 
great glory of German arms. To me they had a brutalized 
air--no doubt one minor consequence of military ambition 
in high places. 

Not many minutes away was a hospital—what the 
French call an ambulance de premiére ligne—contrived out 
of a factory. This was the hospital nearest to the trenches 
in that region, and the wounded come to it direct from the 
dressing stations which lie immediately behind the trenches. 
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When a man falls or men fall the automobile is tele- 
phoned for, and it arrives at the appointed rendezvous 
generally before the stretcher bearers, who may have 
to walk for twenty or thirty minutes over rough ground. 
A wounded man may be, and has been, operated upon 
in this hospital within an hour of his wounding. It is 
organized on a permanent basis, for cases too serious 
for removal have, of course, to remain there. Never- 
theless, these establishments are, as regards their staff, 
patients and material, highly mobile. One hospital 
of two hundred beds was once entirely evacuated 
within sixty minutes upon a sudden order. We walked 
through small ward after small ward, storeroom after 
storeroom, aseptic operating-room and septic operating- 
room, all odorous with ether, and saw little but resig- 
nation—and not much of that, for patients happened 
to be few. Yet the worn face of the doctor in charge 
showed that vast labors must have been accomplished 
in those somber chambers. 

In the very large courtyard a tent operating-hospital 
was established. The white attendants were waiting 
within in the pallid obscurity among tables, glass jars 
and instruments. The surgeon’s wagon, with hot water 
and sterilizing apparatus, was waiting without. The 
canvas organism was a real hospital, and the point 
about it was that it could move off complete at twenty- 
five minutes’ notice, and set itself up again in any 
other ordained location in another twenty-five minutes. 


Ingenious Lethal Apparatus 


NOTHER short ride, and we were in an aviation 
park, likewise tented, in the midst of an immense 
wheat field on the lofty side of a hill. There were six 
hangars of canvas, each containing an aéroplane and 
serving as a dormitory; and for each aéroplane a car- 
riage and a motor—for sometimes aéroplanes are 
wounded and have to travel by road. It takes ninety 
minutes to dismount an aéroplane. Each corps of an 
army has one of these escadrilles, or teams of aéroplanes, 
and the army as a whole has an extra one, so that if an 
army consists of eight corps it possesses fifty-four 
aéroplanes. I am speaking now of the particular type 
of aéroplane employed for regulating artillery fire. It 
was a young noncommissioned officer with a marked 
Southern accent who explained to us the secret nature of 
things. He was wearing both the military medal and the 
Legion of Honor, for he had done wondrous feats in the 
way of shooting the occupants of Taubes in mid-air. He 
got out one of the machines and exhibited its tricks and 
its wireless apparatus, and invited us to sit in the seat of 
the flyer. The weather was quite unsuitable for flying, but 
setting four men to hold the machine in place, he started the 
motor and ran it up to two thousand revolutions a minute, 
creating a draft which bowed the fluttered wheat for many 
yards behind and blew hats off. And in the middle of this 
pother he continued to offer lucid and surprising explana- 
tions to deafened ears, until his superior officer, excessively 
smart and looking like a cross between a cavalryman and 
a yachtsman, arrived on the scene, swinging a cane. 

It was natural that after this we should visit some auto- 
cannons expressly constructed for bringing down aéro- 
planes. In front of these marvels it was suggested to us 
that we should neither take photographs nor write down 
exact descriptions. As regards the latter, the staff officers 
had reason to be reassured. No living journalist could 
have reproduced the scientific account of the sighting 
arrangements given to us in an esoteric yet quite com- 
prehensible language by the high priest of these guns, 
who was a middle-aged artillery captain. It lasted about 
twenty minutes. It was complete, final and unchallenge- 
able. At intervals the artillery captain himself admitted 
that such and such a part of the device was tres beau. It 
was. There was only one word of which I could not grasp 
the significance in that connection. It was the word sinus 
It recurred. Several times I determined to ask the captain 
what he meant us to understand by sinus; but I lacked 
moral courage. I doubt whether in all the lethal appara- 
tus that I saw in France I saw anything quite equal to the 
demoniac ingenuity of these massive guns. The proof of 
guns is in the shooting. These guns do not merely aim at 
Taubes; they hit them. 

I will not, however, derogate from the importance of the 
illustrious seventy-five. We saw one of these on an after- 
noon of much marching up and down hills and among 
woods, gazing at horses and hot-water douches, baths and 
barbers’ shops, deep dug-outs called Tipperary, and guns 
of various caliber, including the seventy-five. The seventy- 
five is a very sympathetic creature, in blue-gray with 
metallic glints. He is perfectly easy to see when you 
approach him from behind, but get twenty yards in front 
of him and he is absolutely indiscoverable. Viewed from 
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the sky, he is part of the forest. Viewed from behind, he 
is perceived to be in a wooden hut with rafters in which 
you can just stand upright. 

We beheld the working of the gun by two men, and we 
beheld the different sorts of shell in their delved compart- 
ments. But this was not enough for us. We ventured to 
suggest that it would be proper to fire a seventy-five for 
our amusement. The request was instantly granted. 

“Time for forty-three hundred meters,” said the lieu- 
tenant quickly and sternly, and a soldier manipulated the 
obus. 

It was done. It was done with disconcerting rapidity. 
The shell was put into its place. A soldier pulled a string. 
Bang! A neat, clean, not too loud bang! The messenger 
had gone invisibly forth. The prettiest part of the affair 
was the recoil and automatic swinging back of the gun. 
Lest the first shell should have failed in its mission, the 
commandant ordered a second one to be sent, and this 
time the two artillerymen sat in seats attached on either 
side to the gun itself. 

The seventy-five was enthusiastically praised by every 
officer present. He is beloved like a favorite sporting dog, 
and with cause. 

At the side of the village street there was a bit of sharply 
sloping ground, with a ladder thrown on it to make descent 
easier. 

“This way,”’ said one of the officers. 

We followed him, and in an instant were in the communi- 
cation trench. The change was magical in its quickness. 
At one moment we were on the earth; at the next we were 
in it. The trench was so narrow that I had to hold my 
stick in front of me, as there was no room to swing the 
arms; the chalky sides left traces on the elbows. The floor 
was for the most part quite dry, but at intervals there were 
muddy pools nearly ankle deep. The top of the trench 
was about level with the top of my head, and long grasses 
or chance cereals, bending down, continually brushed the 
face. An officer was uplifted for the rest of the day by 
finding a four-leaved clover at the edge of the trench. 
The day was warm and the trench was still warmer. Its 
direction never ceased to change, generally in curves, but 
now and then by a sharp course. We walked what seemed 
to be an immense distance, and then came out on to a 
road which we were instructed to cross two by two, as, like 
the whole of the region, it was subject to German artillery. 
Far down this road we could see the outlying village for 
which we were bound. 


A Tour of the Outer Trenches 


NEW descent into the earth. We proceed a few yards, 
44. and the trench suddenly divides into three. We do not 
know which to take. An officer following us does not know 
which to take. The guiding officer is perhaps thirty yards 
in front. We call. Noanswer. We climb out of the trench 
on to the surface desolation. We can see nothing, nothing 
whatever but land that is running horribly to waste. Our 
friends are as invisible as moles. There is not a trace even 
of their tracks. This is a fine object lesson in the efficacy 
of trenches. At length an officer returns and saves us. 
We have to take the trench on the extreme right. Much 
more hot walking, and a complete loss of the notion of 
direction. 

Then we come out on to another portion of the same 
road, at the point where a main line of railway crosses it. 
We are told to run to shelter. In the near distance a 
German captive balloon sticks motionless against the sky. 
The main line of railway is a sorrowful sight. Its signal 
wires hang in festoons. Its rails are rusting. The abandon- 
mentofa main line in a civilized countryis athing unknown, 
a thing contrary to sense, an impossible thing; so that 
one wonders whether one is not visiting the remains of 
a civilization dead and definitely closed. Very strange 
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thoughts pass through the mind. That portion of main 
line cannot be used by the Germans because it is within 
the French positions, and it cannot be used by the French 
because it is utterly exposed to German artillery. Thus 
perhaps ten kilometers of it are left forlorn, to illustrate 
the imbecile brutality of an invasion. 

There is a good deal more trench before we reach the 
village which forms the head of a salient French line. This 
village is knocked all to pieces. It is a fearful spectacle 
We see a Teddy-bear left on what remains of a flight of 
stairs, a bedstead buried to the knobs in débris, skeletons 
of birds in a cage hanging under an eave. The entire place 
is in the zone of fire, and it has been tremendously bom- 
barded throughout the war. Nevertheless some houses 
still stand, and seventeen civilians—seven men and ten 
women — insist on remaining there. I talked to one fat old 
woman who contended that there was no danger. A few 
minutes later a shell fell within a hundred yards of her, 
and it might just as well have fallen on the top of her 
coif, to prove finally to her the noble reasonableness of war 
and the reality of the German necessity for expansion. 

The village church was laid low. In the roof two thin 
arches of the groining remain, marvelously. One remem- 
bers this freak of balance, and a few poor flowers on the 
altar. Mass is celebrated in that church every Sunday 
morning. We spoke with the curé, an extremely emaciated 
priest of middle age; he wore the Legion of Honor. We 
took to the trenches again, having in the interval been 
protected by several acres of ruined masonry. About this 
point geography seemed to end for me. I was in a maze 
of burrowing, from which the hot sun could be felt but not 
seen. I saw stenciled signs, such as “ Tranchée de repli,” 
and signs containing numbers. I saw a sign over a door, 
“*Guetteur de jour et de nuit’’— watcher by day and by night. 

“* Anybody in there?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

The door was opened. In the gloom a pale man stood, 
rather like a ghost, almost as disconcerting as a ghost, 
watching. He ignored us and kept on watching. 

Then through a hole I had a glimpse of an abandoned 
road where no man might live, and beyond it a vast wire 
entanglement. Then we curved, and I was in an open 
place, a sort of redoubt contrived out of little homes and 
cattle stables. I heard irregular rifle fire close by, but I 
could not see who was firing. I was shown the machine-gun 
chamber, and the blind which hides the aperture for the 
muzzle was lifted, but only momentarily. I was shown, 
too, the deep underground refuges to which everybody 
takes in case of a heavy bombardment. Then we were in the 
men’s quarters, in houses very well protected by advance 
walls to the north, and at length we saw some groups of 
men. “Bonjour, les poilus!”’ 

This from the commandant himself, with jollity. The 
commandant had a wonderful smile, which showed bright 
teeth, and his gestures were almost as quick as those of 
his lieutenant, whom the regiment had christened The 
Electric Man. 

The soldiers saluted. This salute was so proud, so eager, 
that it might have brought tears to the eyes. The soldiers 
stood up very straight, but not at all stiffly. I noticed one 
man because I could not notice them all. He threw his 
head back and slightly to one side, and his brown beard 
stuck out. His eyes sparkled. Every muscle was taut. 
He seemed to be saying: “‘My commandant, I know my 
worth; Lam utterly yours; you won't get anything better.” 

A young officer said to me that these men had in them 
a wild beast and an angel. It was a good saying, and I 
wished I had thought of it myself. ‘This regiment had been 
in this village since the autumn. It had declined to be 
relieved. It seemed absolutely fresh. One hears that 
individual valor is about the same in all armies—every- 
where very high. Events appear to have justified the asser- 
tion. German valor is astounding. I have not seen any 
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Wire Entanglements Put by the French in Front of a Captured German Trench 
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German regiment, but I do not believe that there ar 
any German regiment any men equal to these mer After 
all, ideas must count, and these men know that they are 
defending an outraged country 

The regiment was relatively very comfortable It had 
plenty of room. It had made a little garden, wit! th 
terra-cotta statues It possessed also a gymnasiur 
ground, where we witnessed some excellent high jumping 
and—more surprising—a theater, with stage, dressing 
room and women’s costumes 

The summit of our excitement was attained n we 


were led into the first-line trencl 


“Is this really the first-line trencl 


“It is.” 

Well, the first-line trench, very remarkably swept and 
dusted and spotless, as were all the trenches beyond the 
communication trench, was not much like a trencl It 


was like a long wooden gallery. Its sides were of wood 4 


ceiling was of wood; its floor was of wood. The carpentry 

though not expert, was quite neat; and we were told that 
not a single engineer had ever been in the position, which, 
nevertheless, is reckoned to be one of the most ingenious 
on the whole front. The gallery is rather dark, because it 
is lighted only by the loopholes. These loopholes are about 
eight inches square and more than eight inches deep 
because they must, of course, penetrate the outer earit| 

work. A couple of inches from the bottom a strong wire 
At night the soldier puts his gu: 
under this wire, so that he may not fire too hig! 


is fixed across them 


The Outlook From the Loopholes 


HE loopholes are probably less than a yard apart, allow 

ing enough space in front of each for a man tomove com 
fortably. Beneath the loopholes runs a wooden platform for 
the men to stand on. Behind the loopholes, in the ceiling, 
are large hooks to hang guns on. Many of the loopholes are 
labeled with men's names, written in a good engrossing 
hand, and between the loopholes, and level with them, are 
pinned colored postcards and photographs of women, girls 
and children. Tucked conveniently away in zine cases 
underground are found zine receptacles for stores of car- 
tridges, powders to be used against gas, grenades and 
matches. 

One gazes through a loophole. Occasional firing can be 
heard, but it is not in the immediate vicinity. Indeed, all 
the men we can see have stepped down from the platform 
in order to allow us to pass freely along it and inspect 
Through the loophole can be distinguished a barbed-wire 
entanglement, then a little waste ground, then the enemy's 
barbed-wire entanglement and then the German trenches, 
which are less than half a mile away and stretch round 
behind us in a semicircle. 

“Do not look too long. They have very good glasses.’ 

The hint is taken. It is singular to reflect that just as 
we are gazing privily at the Germans, so the Germans are 
gazing privily at us. A mere strip of level earth separates 
them from us, but that strip is impassable, save at night, 
when the Frenchmen often creep up to the German wire 
There is a terrible air of permanency about the whok 
affair. Not only the passage of time produces this effect; 
the telephone wire running along miles of communication 
trench, the elaborateness of the fighting trenches, the 
established routine and regularity of existence—all 
tribute to it. 

But the air of permanency is fallacious. The Germans 
are in France. Every day of slow preparation brings 


nearer the day when the Germans will not be in France 
That is certain. An immense expectancy hangs over the 
land, enchanting it. 
We leave the first-line trench with regret. But we have 
been in it! I was informed that only one solitary English 
(Concluded on Page 29 
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The Superior Powers of Human Obstinacy Having Triumphed Over Four-Legged Instinct, They Would Proceed 


EARLY every week— weather permitting— Judge 
| \ Priest went to dinner somewhere. Toa consider- 
able extent he kept up his political fences going 
to dinners. Usually it was of a Sunday that he went. 

By ten o'clock almost any fair Sunday morning 
spring, summer or early fall— Judge Priest's Jeff would have 
the venerable side-bar buggy washed down, and would be 
lesiding forth from her stall the ancient white lady-sheep, 
with the unmowed fetlocks and the intermittent mane, 
which the judge, from a spirit of prideful affection and in 
the face of all visual testimony to the contrary, persisted in 
regarding as an authentic member of the equine kingdom. 

Presently, in their preper combination and alignment, 
the trio would. be stationed at the front gate, thus: Jeff in 
front, bracing the forward section of the mare-creature; 
and the buggy behind, its shafts performing a similar office 
for the other end of this unique quadruped. Down the 
graveled walk that led from the house, under the water 
maples and silver-leaf poplars, which arched over to make 
a shady green tunnel of it, the judge would come, immacu- 
late but rumply in white linens. The judge’s linens had a 
way of getting themselves all rumpled even before he put 
them on. You might say they were born rumpled. 

Beholding his waddlesome approach out of the tail of her 
eye, the white ruminant would whinny a dignified and 
conservative welcome. She knew her owner almost as well 
as he knew her. Then, while Jeff held her head—-that is to 
say, held it up—the old man would heave his frame pon- 
derously in and upward between the dished wheels and 
settle back into the deep nest of the buggy, with a wheeze 
to which the agonized rear springs wheezed back an 
anthemlike refrain 

“All right, Jeff!" the judge would say, bestowing his 
cotton umbrella and his palm-leaf fan in their proper 
places, and working a pair of wrinkled buckskin gloves on 
over his chubby hands. “I won’t be back, I reckin, till 
goin’ on six o'clock this evenin’, and I probably won't want 
nothin’ ther fur supper except a cold snack. So if you and 
Aunt Dilsey both put out from the house fur the day be 
shore to leave the front-door key under the front-door mat, 
where I kin. find it in case I should git back sooner’n I 
expect. And you be here in due time yourse’f, to unhitch, 
Hear me, boy?” 

“Yas, suh,” Jeff would respond. “I hears you.” 

“All right, then!"’ his employer would command as he 
gathered up the lines. ‘Let loose of Mittie May.” 

Conforming with the accepted ritua! of the occasion, 
Jeff would let loose of Mittie May and step ceremoniously 
yet briskly aside, as though fearing instant annihilation in 
the first resistless surge of a desperate, untamable beast. 
Judge Priest would slap the leathers down on Mittie May’s 
fat back; and Mittie May, sensing the master touch on 
those reins, would’ gather her four shaggy legs together 
with apparent intent of bursting into a mad gallop, and 
then, ungathering them, step out in her characteristic 
gentle amble, a gait she never varied under any circum- 
stances. Away they would go, then, with the dust splash- 
ing up from under Mittie May’s flat and deliberative feet, 
and the loose rear curtain of the buggy flapping and slap- 
ping behind like a slatting sail. 

Jeff would stand there watching them until they had 
faded away in the deeper dust where Clay Street merged, 
without abrupt transition, into a winding country road; 
and, knowing the judge was definitely on his way, Jeff 
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would be on his way, too, but in a different direction. Of 
his own volition Jeff never fared countryward on Sundays. 
Green fields and running brooks laid no spell of allurement 
on his nimble fancy. He infinitely preferred metropolitan 
haunts and pastimes—such, for instance, as promenades 
along the broken sidewalks of the Plunkett's Hill section 
and crap games behind the colored undertaker’s shop on 
Locust Street. 

The judge’s way would be a pleasant way—a peaceful, 
easy way, marked only by small disputes at each cross- 
roads junction, Mittie May desiring always to take the 
turn that would bring them back home by the shortest 
route, and the judge stubborn in his intention of pushing 
further on. The superior powers of human obstinacy 
having triumphed over four-legged instinct, they would 
proceed. Now they would clatter across a wooden bridge 
spanning a sluggish amber-colored stream, where that 
impertinent bird, the kingfisher, cackled derisive imita- 
tions of the sound given off by the warped axles of the 
buggy, and the green yonkerpins—which the Yankees, 
in their ignorance, have called water lilies—spread their 
wide green pads and their white-and-yellow cusps of bloom 
on the face of the creek water. 

Now they would come to cornfields and tobacco patches 
that steamed in the sunshine, conceding the season to be 
summer; or else old, abandoned clearings, grown up rankly 
in shoemake bushes and pawpaw and persimmon and sas- 
safras. And the pungent scent of the wayside pennyroyal 
would rise like an incense, saluting their nostrils as they 
passed, and the grassy furrows of long-harvested grain crops 
were like the lines of graves on old battlegrounds. 

Now they would go into the deep woods; and here the 
sunlight sifted down through the tree tops, making cathe- 
dral aisles among the trunks and dim green cloisters of the 
thickets; and in small open spaces the yellowing double 
prongs of the mullein stalks stood up stiff and straightly 
like two-tined altar candles. Then out of the woods again 
and along a stretch of blinding hot road, with little gray 
lizards racing on the decayed fence rails as outriders, and 
maybe a pair of those old red-head peckerwoods flicker- 
ing on from snag to snag just ahead, keeping company 
with the judge, but never quite permitting him to catch 
up with them. 

So, at length, after five miles, or maybe ten, he would 
come to his destination, which might be a red-brick house 
set among apple trees on a low hill, or a whitewashed 
double cabin of logs in a bare place down in the bottoms. 

Here, at their journey’s end, they would halt, with 
Mittie May heaving her rotund sides in and out in creditable 
simulation of a thoroughbred finishing a hard race; and 
Judge Priest would poke his head out from under the buggy 
hood and utter the customary hail of “‘ Hello the house!” 
At that, nine times out of ten—from under the house and 
from round behind it—would boil a black-and-tan ground 
swell of flap-eared, bugle-voiced hound dogs, tearing for 
the gate, with every apparent intention of devouring horse 
and harness, buggy anu driver, without a moment's delay. 
And behind them, in turn, a shirt-sleeved man would 
emerge from the shelter of the gallery and hurry down the 


path toward the fence, berating the belling pack at 

every step he took: 

“You Sounder, you Ring, you Queen—consarn your 
mangy pelts! Go on back yonder where you belong! 
You Saucer—come on back here and behave yourself! 

I bet I take a chunk some of these days and knock your 
fool head off!” 

As the living wave of dogs parted before his advance 
and his threats, and broke up and turned about and van- 
ished with protesting yelps, the shirt-sleeved one, recog- 
nizing Mittie May and the shape of the buggy, would 
speak a greeting something after this fashion: 

“Well, suh—ef it ain’t Jedge Priest! Jedge, suh, I cer- 
tainly am proud to see you out this way. We wus beginnin’ 
to think you’d furgot us—we wus, fur a fact!” 

Over his shoulder he would single out one of a cluster of 
children who magically appeared on the gallery steps, and 
bid Tennessee or Virgil or Dora-Virginia or Albert Sidney, 
as the name of the chosen youngster might be, to run and 
tell their ma that Judge Priest had come to take dinner. 
For the judge never sent any advance notice of his inten- 
tion to pay a Sunday visit; neither did he wait for a for- 
mal invitation. He just dropped in, being assured of a 
welcome under any rooftree, great or humble, in his entire 
judicial district. 

Shortly thereafter the judge, having been welcomed in 
due state, and provision made for Mittie May’s stabling 
and sustenance, would be established on the gallery in 
the rocking-chair of honor, which was fetched out from 
the parlor for his better comfort. First, a brimming gourd 
of fresh spring water would be brought, that he might take 
the edge off his thirst and flush the dust out of his throat 
and moisten up his palate; and then would follow a cer- 
tain ceremonial rite in conjunction with sundry sprigs of 
young mint and some powdered sugar and outpourings 
of the red-brown contents of a wicker demijohn. 

Very possibly a barefooted and embarrassed namesake 
would be propelled forward, by parental direction, to 
shake hands with the guest; for, except old Doctor Sankey, 
Judge Priest had more children named for him than any- 
body in our county. And very probably there would come 
to his ears from somewhere rearward the frenzied clamor of 
a mighty barnyard commotion—squawkings and cack- 
lings and flutterings—closely followed by the poignant 
wails of a pair of doomed pullets, which grew fainter and 
fainter as the captives were borne to the sacrificial block 
behind the woodpile—certain signs, all these, that if fried 
chicken had not been included in the scope and plan of 
Sunday dinner, fried chicken now would be, most assuredly. 

When dinner was over, small messengers would be sent 
up the road and down to spread the word; and various 
oldsters of the vicinity would leave their own places to for- 
gather in the dooryard of the present host and pass the 
time of day with Judge Priest. Sooner or later, somehow, 
the talk would work backward to war times. Overhearing 
what passed to and fro, a stranger might have been par- 
doned for supposing that it was only the year before, or at 
most two years before, when the Yankees came through 
under Grant; while Forrest’s Raid was spoken of as though 
it had taken place within the current month. 

Anchored among the ancients the old judge would sit, 
doing his share of the talking and more than his share 
of the listening; and late in the afternoon, when the offi- 
cial watermelon, all dripping and cool, had been brought 
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forth from the springhouse, and the shadows were begin- 
ning to stretch themselves slantwise across the road, as 
though tired out completely by a hard day’s work in the 
broiling sun, he and Mittie May would jog back toward 
town, meeting many an acquaintance on the road, but 
rarely passing one. And the upshot would be that at the 
next Democratic primary the opposing candidate for cir- 
cuit judge—if there was any opposing candidate—got 
powerfully few votes out of that neighborhood. 

Such Sunday excursions as these and such a Sunday 
dinner as this typical one formed a regular part of Judge 
Priest’s weekly routine through at least nine months of the 
year. If unforeseen events conspired to rob him of his trip 
to the country he felt the week had not rightly rounded 
itself out; but once a year he attended a dinner beside 
which all other dinner occasions were, in his estimation, as 
nothing at all. With regard to this particular affair, he 
used to say it took him a week to get primed and ready for 
it, one whole night to properly enjoy it, and another week 
to recover from the effects of it. I am speaking now of the 
anniversary banquet of the survivors of Company B 
first and foremost of the home companies— which was and 
still is held always on a given date and at a given place, 
respectively, to wit: The evening of the twelfth of May 
and the dining room of the Richland House. 

Company B held the first of its annual dinners at the 
Richland House away back in '66. That time sixty and 
more men—young men, mostly, in their mid-twenties and 
their early thirties—had sat down together to meat 
and drink, and no less a personage than General Grider had 
presided—that same Meriwether Grider who, going out in 
the first year of the war as company commander, came 
back after the Surrender, bringing with him the skeleton 
remnants of a battered and a shattered brigade. 

General Meriwether Grider has been dead this many a 
year now. He gave his life for the women and the children 
when the Belle of the Bends burned up at Cottonwood 
Bar; and that horror befell so long ago that the present 
newer generation down our way knows it only as a thing of 
which those garrulous and tire- 
some creatures, the older inhabi- 
tants, are sometimes moved to 
speak. But the rules for the regu- 
lation and conduct of subsequent 
banquets which were adopted on 
that long-ago night, when the 
general sat at the head of the 
table, hold good, even though all 
else in our town has changed. 

Of the ardent and youthful 
sixty-odd who dined with him 
then, a fading and aging and 
sorely diminished handful is left. 
Some in the restless boom days of 
the eighties moved away to other 
and brisker communities, and 
some have marched down the 
long, lone road that leads to a 
far country. Yet it abides as 
a by-law and a precedent that 
only orthodox members of the 
original company shall have 
covers and places provided for 
them when anniversary night 
rolls round, The Richland 
House always—must be the 
place of dining; this, too, in spite 
of the fact that the Richland 
House has been gnawed by the 
tooth of time into a shabby old 
shell, hardly worthy to be named 
in the same printed column with 
the smart Hotel Moderne— 
strictly European plan; rates, 
three dollars a day and up- 
ward—which now figures as our 
leading hotel. 

Near the conclusion of the 
feast, when the cloth has been 
cleared of the dishes and only the 
glasses are left, the roll is called 
by the acting top-sergeant 
cholera having taken off the real 
top-sergeant in '75. Those who 
are present answer for them- 
selves, and for those who are 
absent some other voice answers. 
And then at the very last, after 
the story-telling is done, they all 
stand and drink to Company B 
its men, its memories, and its 
most honorable record. 

They, tell me that this last 
May just seven met on the eve- 
ning of the twelfth to sit beneath 
the crossed battle-flags in the 
Richland House dining room, 
and that everything was over and 
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done with long before eleven o'clock came. But the annual 
dinner which I especially have in mind to describe here 
took place on a somewhat more remote twelfth of May, 
when Company B sill might muster better than the 
strength of a corporal’s guard. If I remember correctly 
eighteen grizzled survivors were known to be alive that 
year. 

In saying that, though, I would not have you infer that 
there were no more than eighteen veterans in our towr 
Why, in those times there must have been two hundred 
easily. Gideon K. Irons Camp could turn out upward of a 
hundred members in good standing for any large publi 
occasion; but you understand this was a dinner limited to 
Company B alone, which restriction barred out a lot of 
otherwise highly desirable individuals 

It barred out Sergeant Jimmy Bagby, for the sergeant 
had served with King’s Hellhounds; and Captain Shelby 
Woodward, who belonged to the Orphan Brigade, as you 
would have learned for yourself at first hand had you ever 
enjoyed as much as five minutes of uninterrupted conver- 
sation with the captain; and Mr. Wolfe Hawley, our lead- 
ing grocer, who was a gunner in Lyon’s Battery—and 
many another it barred out. Indeed, Father Minor got in 
only by the skin of his teeth. True enough he was a Com- 
pany B man at the beginning; but he transferred early to 
another branch of the service and for most of the four 
years he rode with Morgan's men 

The committee in charge looked for a full attendance 
It was felt that this would be one of the most successful 
dinners of them all. Certainly it would be by long odds 
the best advertised. It would seem that the Sunday editor 
of the Courier-Journal, while digging through his exchanges, 
came on a preliminary announcement in the columns of 
the Daily Evening News, which was our home paper; and, 
sensing a feature story in it, he sent one of his young men 
down from Louisville to spend two days among us, com- 
piling facts, names and photographs. The youngmandida 
page spread in the Sunday Courier-Journal, thereby uncon- 
sciously enriching many family scrapbooks in our town. 














Sooner or Latur, Somehow, the Tatk Would Work Backward to War 
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The Associated Press saw notices t ar nile 





rot into practically all the smaltier weeklies that use 





patent insides. It must have been a str nnew Th 
reading community of this nation which d net hear t! 
spring about the group of old soldiers who for forty year 
without a break had held a dinner once a year with 
siders present, and who were now, for the fort 

about to dine again, 


Considering this publicity and all, the committe at 
urally counted on a fairly complete turnout. To be 
Magistrate Matt Gracey, from out in the country, « 
not hope to be present except in the spirit, he having 


been bedridden for years. Garnett Hinton, the younges 
enlisted member of Company B, was in feeble health awa 
off y onder in the Panhandle of Texas. It was not reason: 
ble to expect him to make the long trip back home. Or 
the tenth Mr. Napoleon B. Crump was called to Littk 
Rock, Arkansas, where a ne’er-do-well son-in-law had 
entangled himself in legal difficulties, arising out of a tran 
action involving a dubious check, with a yet more dubious 
signature on it. He might get back in time—-and the 
again he might not. 

On the other hand, Second Lieutenant Charley Garrett 
wrote up from his plantation down in Mississippi that he 


would attend if he had to walk f 


a mere pleasantry of 
speech, inasmuch as Lieutenant Garrett had money enoug! 
to charter for himself a whole railroad train should he fee 
so Inclined. And, from his little farm in Mims County 
Chickasaw Reeves sent word he would be there, too, no 
matter what ha per ed. The boys could count on him, he 
promised. 

Tallying up twenty-four hours or so ahead of the big 
night, the arrangements committee, consisting of Doctor 
Lake, Professor Lycurgus Reese and Mr. Herman Fels 
burg, made certain of fifteen diners, and possibly sixteen 
and gave orders accordingly to 
the proprietor of the Richland 
House; but Mr. Nap Crump wa 
detained in Little Rock longer 
than he had expected, and Judge 
Priest received from Lieutenant 
Charley Garrett a telegram read 
ing as follows 

**May the Lord be witl ou! 
because I can't. Rheumatism in 
that game leg of mine, 
it!” 

The excisions, it developed 
were the work of the te legraph 
company. 

Then, right on top of this 
another disappointment piled 
itself—I have reference now to 
indi 


the sudden and painfu 
position of Chickasaw Reeves 
Looking remarkably hale and 
hearty, considering his sixty 
eight years, Mr. Reeves arrived 
in due season on the eleventh 
dressed fit to kill in his Sunda 
best and a turndown ecelldloid 
t 


collar and a pair of new shoes of 


most amazing squeakiness, After 
Visiting, in turn, a considerable 
number of old friends and shar 
ing, with such of them as were 
not bigoted, the customary and 
appropriate libations, he dropped 
into Sherill’s Bar at a late hour 
of the evening for a nightcap 
before retiri: g 


At once his fancy was draw: 
to a milk punch, the same being 
a pleasant compound to which he 


had been introduced an ho 
so earlier. This milk punc} 
seemed to call for another, and 


that one for still another As the 





first deep sip of numb three 
creamily saluted } palate, Mr 
Leeves’ eyes, over the rim of the 
deep tumbler, fe 1 the fre« 
lunch displayed at the far end of 
the bar. He was moved t tep 
down that way and investigats 
The milk punches probably 
would not have mattered rti 
cubes of brick cheese, or the pret 


zels, or the pickled beets and pig 
feet. Mr. Reeves’ seasoned and 


dependable gastric process 
were amply competent ik 
umph over ar acl 


—— place combination of food a1 
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“That's Too Bad,** Commis« 
erated the Judge. 


drink. Undoubtedly his undoing was directly attributable 
to a considerable number of little slickery fish, belonging, I 
believe, to the pilchard family—that is to say, they are 
pilchards while yet they swim and disport themselves 
hither and yon in their native element; but when caught 
and brined and spiced and oiled, and put in cans for the 
export trade, they take on a different name and become, 
commercially speaking, something else. 

Mr. Reeves did not notice them at first. He had sam- 
pled one titbit and then another; finally his glance was 
arrested by a dish of these small and dainty appearing 
creatures. A tentative nibble at the lubricated tail of a 
sample specimen reassured him as to the gastronomic excel- 
lence of this novelty. He stayed right there until the dish 
was practically empty. Then, after one more milk punch, 
he bade the barkeeper good night and departed. 

Not until three o'clock the following afternoon was Mr. 
Reeves able to receive any callers—except only Doctor 
Lake, whose visits until that hour had been in a pro- 
fessionai rather than in a social capacity. Judge Priest, 
coming by invitation of the sufferer, found Mr. Reeves’ 
room at the hotel to be redolent with the atmospheres of 
bodily distress. On the bed of affliction over by the win- 
dow was stretched the form of Mr. Reeves. He was not 
exactly pale, but he was as pale as a person of Mr. Reeves’ 
habit of life could be and still retain the breath of life. 

“Well, Chickasaw, old feller,”’ said Judge Priest, “how 
goes it? Feelin’ a little bit easier than you was, ain’t you?” 

The invalid groaned emptily before answering in a wan 
and wasted-away tone. 

“Billy,” he said, “ef you could ‘a’ saw me ‘long "bout 
half past two this mornin’, when she first come on me, you'd 
know better’n to ask sech a question as that. First, I wus 
skeered | wus goin’ io die. And then after a spell I wus 
skeered [ wusn’t. I reckon there ain’t nobody nowheres 
that ever had as many diff'runt kinds of cramps as me an’ 
lived to tell the tale.” 

“That's too bad,’ commiserated the judge. 
somethin’ you et or somethin’ you drank?” 

“] reckin it wus a kind of a mixture of both,” admitted 
Mr. Reeves. “Billy, did you ever make a habit of imbibin’ 
these here milk punches?” 

“Well, not lately,”’ said Judge Priest. 

‘Well, suh,” stated Mr. Reeves, “ you'd be surprised to 
know how tasty they kin make jest plain ordinary cow’s 
milk ef they take and put some good red licker and a little 
sugar in it, and shake it all up together, and then sift a 
little nutmaig seasonin’ onto it—you would so! But, after 
you've drunk maybe three-four, I claim you have to be 
sorter careful "bout whut you put on top of ’em. I’ve 
found that much out. 

“I reckon it serves me right, though. A country-jake 
like me oughter know better’n to come up here out of the 
sticks and try to gormandize hisse’f on all these here fancy 
town vittles. It’s all right, mebbe, fur you city folks; but 
my stomach ain't never been educated up to it. Hereafter 
I'm agoin’ to stick to hawg jowl and cawn pone, and things 
| know ‘bout. You hear me—I'’m done! I’ve been cured. 

“And specially I've been cured in regards to these here 
little pizenous fishes that look somethin’ like sardeens, and 
yit they ain’t sardeens. I don’t know what they call ’em 
by name; but it certainly oughter be ag’inst the law to 
leave ‘em settin’ round on a snack counter where folks kin 
git to"em. Two or three of °em would be dangerous, I 
claim—and I must ‘a’ et purty nigh a whole school.” 

Again Mr. Reeves moaned reminiscently. 


“Was it 


“Was it Somethin’ You Et or Somethin’ You Drank?** 


“Well, from the way you 
feel now, does it look like 
you're goin’ to be able to 
come to the blow-out to- 
night?” inquired Judge 
Priest. ‘‘That’s the main 
point. The boys are all 
countin’ on you, Chicka- 
saw.” 

“‘Billy,”” bemoaned Mr. 
Reeves, ‘I hate it mightily; 
but even if I wus able to 
git up— which I ain’t—and 
git my clothes on and git 
down to the Richland 
House, I wouldn’t be no 
credit to yore party. From 
the way I feel now, I don’t 
never agin want to look 
vittles in the face so long 
as I live.. And, further- 
more, ef they should hap- 
pen to have a mess of them 
there little greasy minners 
on the table I know I'd 
be a disgrace to myse’f 
right then and there. No, 
Billy; I reckin I'd better 
stay right where I am.” 

Thus it came to pass 
that, when the members 
of Company B sat down 
together in the decorated dining room of the Richland 
House at eight o’clock that evening, the chair provided for 
Mr. Chickasaw Reeves made a gap in the line. Judge Priest 
was installed in the place of honor, where Lieutenant 
Garrett, by virtue of being ranking surviving officer, would 
have enthroned himself had it not been for that game leg 
of his.. 

From his seat at the head, the judge glanced down the 
table and decided in his own mind that, despite absentees, 
everything was very much as it should be. At every plate 
was a little flag showing, on a red background, a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross bearing thirteen stars. At every plate, 
also, was a tall and aromatic toddy. Cocktails figured not 
in the dinner plans of Company B; they never had and 
they never would. 

At the far end from him was old Pres Harper. Once it 
had been Judge Priest’s most painful duty to sentence Pres 
Harper to serve two years at hard labor in the state prison. 
To be sure, circumstances, which have been detailed else- 
where, interfered to keep Pres Harper from serving all or 
any part of his punishment; nevertheless, it was the judge 
who had sentenced him. Now, catching the judge’s eye, 
old Pres waved his arm at him in a proud and fond greeting. 

Father Minor beamingly faced Squire Futrell, whose 
Southern Methodism was of the most rigid and un- 
bendable type. Professor Reese, principal of the 
graded school, touched elbows with Jake Smedley, 
color bearer of the Camp, who just could make out to 
write his own name. Peter J. Galloway, the lame 
blacksmith, who most emphatically was Irish, had a 
caressing arm over the stooped shoulder of Mr. 
Herman Felsburg, who most emphatically was not. 
Doctor Lake, his own pet crony in a town where 
everybody, big and little, was his crony in some 
degree, sat one seat removed from the judge, with 
the empty chair of the bedfast Chickasaw Reeves in 
between them and—so on and so forth. 

Even in the matter of the waiters an ancient and a 
hallowed sentiment ruled. Behind Judge Priest, and 
swollen out of all his just proportions by pomp of pride 
and vanity, stood Uncle Zach Mathews, a rosewood- 
colored person, whose affection for the Cause that 
was lost had never been questioned—even though 
Uncle Zach, after confusing military experiences, 
emerged from the conflict as cook for a mess of Union 
officers and now drew his regular quarterly pension 
from a generous Federal Government. 

Flanking Uncle Zach, both with napkins draped 
over their arms, both awaiting the word from him to 
bring on the first course, were posted—on the right, 
Tobe Emery, General Grider’s one-time body servant; 
on the left, Uncle Ike Copeland, a fragile, venerable 
ex-human chattel, who might almost claim to have 
seen actual service for the Confederacy. No ordinary 
darkies might come to serve when Company B fore- 
gathered at the feast. 

Uncle Zach, with large authority, had given the 
opening order, and at the side tables a pleasing clatter 
of china had arisen, when Squire Futrell put down his 
glass and rose, with a startled look on his face. 

“Looky here, boys!”” he exclaimed. “‘This won't 
never do! Did you fellers know there wus thirteen at 
the table?”’ . 

Sure enough, there were! 

It has been claimed— perhaps not without color of 
plausibility —that Southerners are more superstitious 
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than Northerners. Assuredly the Southerners of a genera- 
tion that is almost gone now uniformly nursed their private 
beliefs in charms, omens, hoodoos and portents. As babies 
many of them were nursed, as boys all of them were played 
with, by members of the most superstitious race—next to 
actors—on the face of creation. An actor of Ethiopian 
descent should by rights be the most superstitious creature 
that breathes the air of this planet, and doubtlessly is. 

No one laughed at Squire Futrell’s alarm over his dis- 
covery. Possibly excusing Father Minor, it is probable 
that all present shared it with him. As for Uncle Zach 
Mathews and his two assistants, they froze with horror 
where they had halted, their loaded trays poised on their 
arms; but they did not freeze absolutely solid—they quiv- 
ered slightly. 
“‘Law-zee!”’ gasped Uncle Zach, with his eyeballs roll- 
ing. “‘ Dinner can’t go no fur’der twell we gits somebody 
else in or meks somebody leave and go ’way—dat’s sartain 
shore! Whee! We kin all thank Our Maker dat dey ain't 
been nary bite et yit.” 

“‘Amen to dat, Brer Zach!” muttered Ike shakily; and 
dumbly Tobe Emery nodded, stricken beyond power of 
speech by the nearness of a barely averted catastrophe 
fraught with disaster, if not with death itself. 

Involuntarily Judge Priest had shoved his chair back; 
most of the others had done the same thing. He got on his 
feet with alacrity. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘the squire is right—there’s thirteen 
of us. Now whut d’ye reckin we’re goin’ to do "bout that?” 

The natural suggestion would be that they should send 
out at once for another person. Three or four offered it 
together, their voices rising in a babble. Names of indi- 
viduals who would make congenial table mates were heard 
Among others, Sergeant Jimmy Bagby was spoken of; 
likewise Colonel Cope and Captain Woodward. But 
Judge Priest shook his head. 

“I can’t agree with you-all,” he set forth. “‘ By the time 
we sent clean uptown and rousted one of them boys out, 
the vittles would all be cold.” 

“Well, Billy,”” demanded Doctor Lake, “whut are you 
going to do, then? We can’t go ahead this way, can we? 
Of course I don’t believe in all this foolishness about signs 
myself; but’”—he added—‘“ but I must admit to a little 
personal prejudice against thirteen at the table.” 

“Listen here, you boys!” said Judge Priest. ‘‘Ef we're 
jest obliged and compelled to break a long-standin’ rule 
of this command—and it looks to me like that’s whut 
we've got to do—let’s follow after a precedent that was 
laid down a mighty long time ago. You-all remember 
don’t you—how the Good Book tells about the Rich Man 
that give a feast oncet? And at the last minute the guests 
he’d invited didn’t show up at all—none of ’em. So then 
he sent out into the highways and byways and scraped 
together some hongry strangers; and by all accounts they 
had a purty successful time of it there. When in doubt 

(Continued on Page 41 
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EXT morning Keith allayed what little uneasiness 
his conscience might harbor by remarking as he 
adjusted his collar: 

““Mrs. Morrell is an amusing type, don’t you think? 
She’s a bit vulgar, but she seems good-hearted. Wonder 
what color her hair used to be.” 

“T suppose they are all right,” said Nan. “They are 
a little rowdy. They gave me a headache.” 

Illogically rehabilitated in his own self-esteem, Keith 
went on dressing. He was “on” to Mrs. Morrell; her 
methods were pretty obvious. He wondered if she thought 
she had really fooled him. Next time he would be on 
guard and beat her at her own game. She was not a 
woman to his taste anyway — he glanced admiringly at Nan’s 
clean profile against the light —but she was full of vitality, 
she was keen, she was brimming with the joy of life. 

The long drive over the peninsula to the sea and back, 
the episode of the Spanish people, the rowdy supper party, 
had one effect, however: they made so decided a break in 
the routine that Keith found himself thrust quite outside 
it. He had worked feverishly all the week at about double 
speed, and in ordinary course would have gone on working 
feverishly at double speed for another week. Now sud- 
denly the thought was irksome. He did not analyze this; 
but, characteristically, discovered an irrefutable reason for 
not going on with it. They rescued Gringo from Sam's 
care and drove up to the house. On the way Keith said: 

**Look here, Nan, do you suppose you and Wing can get 
on all right this morning? All the heavy work is done. 
I really ought to be settling the office and getting some 
lines laid for business.” 

“Why, of course we can get on, silly,”’ she rejoined. 
“This isn’t your job anyway. Of course you ought to 
attend to your business.” 

Keith again consulted Palmer, Cook & Co. The same 
clerk showed him offices. He was appalled at the rents. 
Even a miserable little backroom in the obscurer blocks 
commanded a sum higher than he had anticipated paying. 
After looking at a dozen he finally decided on a front room 
in the Merchants Exchange Building. This was one of the 
most expensive, but Keith was tired of looking. The best is 
the greatest economy in the long run, he told himself; and 
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with a lawyer new-come, appearances count for mu 
in getting clients. Must get the clients, though, to 
support this sort of thing! The rest of the morning he 
spent buying furniture. 

About noon he walked back to the Bella Union 
His horse and buggy were not hitched to the rail, so 
he concluded Nan had not yet returned 
for lunch. Mrs. Sherwood, however, 
was seated in a rocker at the sunny 
end of the long veranda. She looked 
most attractive, her small, smooth - 
head bent over some sort of fancywork. 
Before she looked up Keith had leisure 
to note the poise of her head and 
shoulders, the fine, long lines of her 
figure and the arched-browed serenity 
of her eyes. Different type, this, from 
the full-breasted Morrell; more— more 
patrician! Rather absurd in view of 
their respective places in society, but 
a fact. Keith found himself swiftly speculating on Mrs. 
Sherwood’s origin and experience. She was endowed with a 
new glamour because of Mrs. Morrell’s enigmatic remark the 
evening before; and also—for Keith was very human—with 
a new attraction. Feeling vaguely and boyishly devilish, 
Keith stopped. 

She nodded at him, laying her work aside. 

“You are practically invisible,” she told him. 

“Making ourselves a habitation. Seen Mrs. Keith?” 

“No. I don’t think she’s come in.” 

Keith hesitated; then: 

“I think I'll go up to the house for her.”’ 

Mrs. Sherwood nodded, and resumed her work calmly 
without further remark. 

At the house Keith found Nan, her apron on, her hair 
done up under a dustcap, very busy. 

“Noon!” she cried, astonished. “It can’t be! But I 
can't stop now. I think I'll have Wing pick me up a lunch. 
There’s plenty in the house. It’s too much bother to 
clean up.” , 

Keith demurred; then wanted to stay for the pick-up 
lunch himself. Nan would have none of it. She was full of 
repressed enthusiasm and eagerness, but she wanted 
to get rid of him. 

“There’s not enough. I wouldn’t have you 
round. Go away, that’s a good boy! If you'll 
leave \ ..7 and me entirely alone we'll be ready to 
move :>. \o-morrow.” 

“\V/Lcre’s Gringo?” asked Keith, by way of 
indirect yielding; he had really no desire for a 
pick-up lunch. 

“The little rascal! He started to chew every- 
thing in the place, so I tied him in the back yard 
He pulls and flops dreadfully. Do you think he'll 
strangle himself?” 

Keith looked out the window. Gringo, all four 
feet planted, was determinedly straining back 
against his tether. The collar had pulled forward 
all the loose skin of his neck, so that his eyes and 
features were lost in wrinkles. 

“He doesn’t yap,” volunteered Nan. 

Keith gave it as his opinion that Gringo would 
stop short of suicide, commended Gringo’s taci- 
turnity and evident perseverance, and departed for 
the hotel. In the dining room he saw Mrs. Sher- 
wood in a riding habit, eating alone. Keith hesi- 
tated, then took the vacant seat opposite. She 
accorded this permission cordially but without 
coquetry, remarxing that Sherwood often did not 
get in at noon. 

Immediately she turned the conversation to his 
affairs, inquiring in detail as to how the settling 
was getting on, when they expected to get in, how 
they liked the house, whether they had bought all 
the furniture. 

“You remember I directed you to the auctions,” 
she said. 

She asked all these questions directly, as a mat 
would, and listened to his replies. 

“I suppose you have an office picked out,” she 
surmised. 

At his mention of the Merchants Exchange 
Building she raised her arched eyebrows half 
humorously. 

“You picked out an expensive place.” 

Keith went over his reasoning, to 
listened with a half smile. 








Cathoun Bennett, Quick as a Flash, Drew a Imati 
Derringer and Fired 


“You may be right,” she commented. “The reasoning 
is perfectly sound. But that means you must get the 
business in order to make it pay. What are your plans?” 

He confessed that as yet they were rather vague; there 
had not been time to do much, he’d been tco busy settling 

“The usual thing, I suppose,” he added—‘get ac 
quainted, hang out a shingle, mix with people, sit down and 
starve in the traditional manner of young lawyers.” 

He laughed lightly, but she refused to joke 

“There are a good many lawyers here, and most of them 
poor ones,”’ she told him. “The difficulty is to stand out 
above the ruck, to become noticed. You must get to know 
all classes, of course; but especially those of your own 
profession, men on the bench. Yes, especially men on the 


bench; they may help you more than any others 


He seemed to catch a little cynicism in her implied 
meaning; and experienced a sense of shock on his pro- 
. 


fessional side 


“You don't mean t 


nal judge are 

“Susceptible to influence?” She fir hed the entence 
for him with an amused little laugt She studied him for 
an instant with new interest “They're huma more 
human here than anywhere else. Like the rest 
respond to kind treatment.”’ She laughed again, but at the 
sight of his face her own became grave She checked her 
self. “Everything is so new out here. In older countries 
the precedents have all been established Out here there 
are practically none. They are being made now, every day, 
by the present judges. Naturally personal influence might 
get a hearing for one point of view or the other ’ 

“I see what you mean,” he agreed, his face clearing 

‘Join a good fire company,” she advised hin “That 
the first thing todo. Each company represent mething 
different, a different class of met 

“Which would you advise?” asked Keith seriously 


“That is a matter for your own judgment. Only investi- 
gate well. Meet all the people you car Know the news- 
paper men and the big merchant 








mus¢ cultivate men like Terr 
Keep your eyes open Be bol 


all, make friends. That’s it, make friends—-every! 
everywhere. Don’t despise anybod You get ple 

of chances.” She was sitting erect and her « we 
flashing Her usual slow, indolent grace had falle if 
her; she radiated energy. Her ender figure tool a 
new appearance of knit strengt Such cl es! My 
heavens, if I were a man!” 

“You'd make a bully man!” cried Keit M M 
reli, uttering the same wis! id received fror a 
different reply; but he had forgott« 

She laughed again, the tension | ‘ 


into her usual relaxed poise. 
“But, thank heaven, I'm 1 


x1 
FFAIRS for the Keiths passed through another weel 
of what might be called the transition stage. It t 
them that long to settle down in their new house ar 


some semblance of a routine » Ga 
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installation and the ¢ venings full of small 


to arrange. Nan was busy all 
day long playing with her newtoy. Wing 
Sam wasa mixture of delight and despair. 
the 


matters 


Like most who have led 
heltered life, she had not realized as yet 

t the customs of her own fraction of 
There- 
re she model her household 
ctly on the pattern of those to which 
Wing Sam 
jlandiy refused to be molded. 

hus Nan spent all one morning drill- 

x him in the proper etiquette of answer- 
ing doors. Mindful of John MeGlynn’s 
idvice she did this by precept, ringing 
her own doorbell, presenting a card as 
though Wing Sam’s 
placid exterior changed not. A half hour 
later the doorbell rang; but no Wing Sam 
It rang again 
and again, until Nan herself opened the 
door. On the doorstep stood Wing Sam 
himself 

“I foolee you too,” he announced with 
delight 

Painstakingly Nan conveyed to him 
that this was neither an amusing game 
nor a practical joke. Laterin theday the 
doorbell rang again. Nan, hovering near 
to gauge the result of her training, saw 
Wing Sam plant himself firmly in the 
opening. 

“You 


sternly of 


women 


ne per cent were not immutable. 


tried to 


had been accustomed. 


calling on herself. 


appeared to answer it 


huge 


got ticket,” he demanded 
the delivery man outside. 

You no got ticket, you no get in!” 

Which, Nan rather hysterically 
yvathered, was what Wing Sam had gained 
from the calling-card idea. 

After that, temporarily as she thought, 
Nan permitted him to go back to his own 
method; which, had she known it, was 
the method of every Chinese servant in 
California. The visitor found his bell 
answered by a blandly smiling, friendly 
Wing Sam, who cheerfully remarked: 

Hullo!" It was friendly and it didn’t 
matter; but at that stage of her develop- 
ment Nan was more or less scandalized. 

Nan’s sense of humor always came to 
her assistance by evening, and she had 
many amusing anecdotes to tell Keith, 
over which both of them laughed con- 

Gringo added somewhat to the complications 
in life. He was a fat, rolypoly, soft-boned, ingratiating 
puppy, a tail that waved energetically but uncon- 
trolledly. Gringo at times was very naughty and very much 
inthe way. But when exasperation turned to vengeance, he 
had a way of keeling over on his back, exposing his stomach 


freely to brutal assault, and casting one calm, china-blue 


sumedly. 


with 


eyt upwara 

“Can there anywhere exist anyone so hard-hearted as 
to injure a poor, absolutely defenseless dog?’ he inquired, 
with full confidence in the answer. 

The iniquities of Gringo and the eccentricities of Wing 
Sam, Nan detailed at length, and also her experiences with 
She as yet looked on everyone as a native. 
later could she expand to the point of including 
Nan was transplanted, and 
yet struck down into the soil. In her 
shoy ping peregrinations she was making casual acquaint- 
and she had not yet become accustomed to it. 

‘l bought darling little casseroles at Phelan’s 
to-day,” “The whole Phelan family waited on 
ou suppose the women get their perfectly 
clothes? Mrs. Phelan offered to take me to her 
milliners!’’ Or: “You know Wilkins, the furniture man, 

big armchair? I was in there to-day, and 

called!” 
rhey went to bed early, because they were both very tired. 
interesting day. 


Keith also had ly passed an 
Immediately after breakfast he went down to his office and 
macientiously sat a while. Sometimes he wrote letters or 
but there could not be 


ven ocl 


the natives 
Only 
them in her cosmos of people 


her roots had not 


ances 
sone 
she said 

me. Where do y 


awful 


where we got the 


he apologized because his wife hadn't 


} 
general 


much of this to 
ock his impatient tempera- 

ent Te 
Mor ul 
he had 


about the 


had enough of this, so he drifted over to the 


house. 
this 


nental engine After considerable thought 
decided to join company. It represented 
of men with whom he wanted to affiliate, 
the influential men of the lawyer, Southern-politician, 
large-business-man types. There were many of these 

Their main purpose was to fight 
other purposes as well— political, 
David Broderick, for example, already 
hated and feared, partly owned and financed a company 
were introducing and establishing the 
lammany type of spoils politics. Casey, later in serious 
trouble, practically manipulated another. 


] 
ciAss 


volunteer organization 


fire: but they served 


socia! and financial 


of ward heelers wh 


Time Was Precious, for the Roof Might Give Way Beneath Them 


In the Monumental, Keith delighted in Bert Taylor. 
Bert Taylor in turn delighted in Keith. The little chubby 
man’s enthusiasm for the company, though recognized as 
most valuabie to the company’s welfare, had ended by 
boring most of the company’s members. 

But Keith was a new listener and avid for information. 
He had had no notion of how complicated the whole matter 
could be. 

Bert Taylor dissertated sometimes on one phase of the 
subject, sometimes on another. 

“It’s drill we need, and the fellows won’t drill enough!” 
was Bert Taylor’s constant complaint. “What do they 
know about hose? They run it out any way it comes, and 
roll it up anyhow, instead of doing a proper job.” 

“How should you do it?” asked Keith. 

“It ought to be laid right, so there’s no bends or sharp 
angles in it. It should never be laid over heaps of stones, 
or any kind of uneven surface; for that increases the water 
resistance. If there are any bends or curves they should 
be regular and even. The hose ought never to rest against 
ashatp edge or angle. And when you coil it up you ought 
to reverse the sides every time, so it will wear even and 
stretch even. Dothey doit? Not unless I stand over them 
with a club!” 

He showed Keith the hose, made of India rubber, a.com- 
paratively new thing, for theretofore hose had been made 
of riveted leather. Bert Taylor made him feel the inside 
of this hose with his forefinger to test its superlative 
smoothness. 

“* Mighty little resistance there!’’ he cried triumphantly. 

The nozzles, all in racks, he handled with almost rever- 
ent care. 

“These are the boys that cost the money,” said Taylor. 
“Tf the inside isn’t polished like a mirror the water doesn't 
come smooth. And the least little dent makes the stream 
ragged and broken. Nothing looks worse, and it isn’t so 
effective on the fire. It ought to be thrown like a solid 
rod of water. I can’t get the boys to realize that the 
slightest bruise, dent or burr throws the stream in a ragged, 
feathery form. The result of that is that a lot of water is 
dissipated and lost.” 

Keith, who had taken hold of the nozzle rather negli- 
gently, returned it with the reverent care due crown 
jewels, 

“How long a stream will it throw?” he asked. 
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“With thirty men on a side, she’s done 
a hundred and twelve feet high and two 
hundred and eighteen for distance,”’ said 
Bert with simple pride. 

He picked up the nozzle again. 

“See here—here’s an inventiun of my 
own. Cost money to put it in, too, be- 
cause every other nozzle on earth is made 
wrong.” 

He explained that other nozzles are 
made so that the thread of the hose 
screwed into the nozzle, while in his the 
thread of the nozzle screwed into the hose 

“If there’s a leak ora bad connection,” 
explained Bert, “with the old type the 
water is blown back into the fireman's 
face and he is blinded. His whole effi 
ciency depends on a close joint. But 
with my scheme the leak is blown for- 
ward, away from the lineman. It’s a 
perfectly sound scheme; but I can’t make 
them see it.” 

“Sounds reasonable,’’ observed Keith, 
examining perfunctorily a device to which 
later he was to owe his life. 

Item by item they went over the equip- 
ment—the scaling ladders, the jumping 
sheets, the branch pipes, the suction pipes, 
the flat roses, standcocks, goosenecks, the 
dogtails, dam boards, shovels, saws, pole 
axes, hooks and ropes. From a consid- 
eration of them the two branched off to 
the generalities of fire fighting. Keit} 
learned that the combating of a fire, driv- 
ing it into a corner and outflanking it 
was a fine art. 

“T say always get in close,” said Tay- 
lor. “A fire can be put out as well as just 
drowned out.” 

It struck Keith as interesting that in 
aroomastream should always be directed 
at the top of a fire, so that the water 
running down helps extinguish the flames 
below; whereas an attack at the bottom 
or center merely puts out the immediate 
blaze, leaving the rest to spread upward 
or sideways. Taylor put himself on record 
against fighting fire from the street. 

“Don’t want a whole lot of water and 
row,” he maintained. ‘Get into close 
quarters and make every drop count.” 

When Bert’s enthusiasm palled Keith 
always found men in the reading room 

The engine house was a sort of clearing house for politics, 
business schemes, personal affairs or differences. 

Once a day, also, as part of his job in his profession, 
Keith went to the courthouse. There he sat in the inclo- 
sure reserved for lawyers and listened to the proceedings, 
his legal mind alert and interested in the technical battles. 
At no time in the world’s history has sheer technicality, 
unleavened by common sense, been carried farther than in 
the early California courts. Even in the most law-ridden 
times elsewhere a certain check has been exercised by 
public opinion or the pressure of business interests. But 
here was as yet no public opinion; and business interests, 
their energies fully taxed by the necessities of a 
country, were willing to pay heavily to be let alone 
Consequently lawyers were permitted to play out their 
fascinating game to their hearts’ content, and totally with- 
out reference to expedience or to the justice of the case 
The battles were indeed intensely technical and shadowy 
Points within points were fought bitterly. Often for d: 
the real case at issue was forgotten. 

Only one of the more obvious instances of technical 
triumph need be cited: One man killed another on a 
public street before many witnesses. The indictment was, 
however, thrown out and he released, because it stated 
only that the victim was killed by a pistol and failed to 
specify that his death was due to the discharge of said 
pistol. The lawyer who evolved this brilliant idea was 
greatly admired and warmly congratulated. 

The wheels of the law ground very slowly. One of th 
simplest and most effective expedients of defense was 
delay. A case could be postponed and remanded, often 
until the witnesses were scattered or influenced. But there 
were infinite numbers of legal expedients, all most inter- 
esting to a man of Keith's profession. His sense of justice 
was naturally strong and warm; and an appeal to it out- 
side a courtroom or a law office always got an immediate 
and common-sense response. But inside the law his mind 
automatically closed; and a case could have only legal 
aspects. 

On the adjournment of court Keith generally drifted 
over to the El Dorado or the Empire, where he spent an 
hour or so loafing with some of his numerous acquaint- 
ances. He was of the temperament that makes itself 
quickly popular—the laughing, hearty sort, full of badi- 
nage and genuinely liking most men with whom he came 
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in contact. There was always much joking in the air, but 
back of it was a certain reserve, a certain wariness, for 
every second man was a professed fire eater, given to feel- 
ing insulted on the slightest of grounds and flying to the 
duel or the street fight instanter. 

This hour was always most pleasant to Keith; never- 
theless, he went home about five o'clock in order to enjoy 
an hour or so of daylight about the place. He performed 
prodigies of digging in the new garden, constructing ter- 
races, flowerbeds, walks, and the like. While the actual 
construction work was under way he was greatly inter- 
ested; but he cared nothing for the finished product or the 
mere growing of flowers. 

Gringo received his share of training, at first to his 
intense disgust. Twice he refused obedience; and, the 
matter being pressed, resorted to the simple expedient of 
retiring from the scene. Keith dropped everything and 
pursued. Gringo crawled under things, but was followed 
even to the dustiest and cobwebbiest farther corner under 
the porch. He tried speed and dodging, but was trailed 
in all his doublings and twistings at top pace. He tried 
running straight away over the sandhills, and at first left 
his horrible master behind, but the horrible master pos- 
sessed a horrible persistence. Finally he shut his eyes and 
squatted, expecting instant annihilation; but instead was 
haled back to the exact scene of his disobedience, and the 
command was repeated. Nan laughed until the tears 
came, over the large, warm, red-faced man running after 
the small, obstinate, scared pup, but Keith refused to joke. 

“If he finds he can’t get away, no matter what happens, 
I'll never have to do it again,”’ he panted. “But if he 
wins out even once, it'll be an awful job.’ 

Gringo tried twice. Then, his faith in his ability to 
escape completely shattered, he gave up. After that he 
adored Keith and was always under his feet. 

Keith saw nothing of any of the women. Mrs. Sherwood 
seemed to have dropped from their ken when they left the 
hotel. Once Keith inquired casually about Mrs. Morrell. 

“*She’s been over twice to see the place,”’ replied Nan. 

“We oughi to go over there to call,”’ proffered Keith 
vaguely. But there the matter rested. 


xIV 
NE night Keith was awakened by Nan's sitting up 
suddenly in bed. There came to his struggling con- 
sciousness the persistent, steady clangor of many deep 
bells. Slowly recognition filtered into his mind—the fire 
bells! 

He hastily pulled on some clothes and ran down the 
front stairs, stumbling over Gringo, who uttered an out- 
raged yelp. From the street he could see a red glow in the 
sky. At top speed he ran down the street in the direction 
of the Monumental. In 
the half darkness he 
could make out other 
figures running. 

The deep tones of the 
bells continued to smite 
his ear, but now in addi- 
tion he heard the tink- 
ling and clinking of 
innumerable smaller 
bells—those on the 
machines. 

He dashed round a 
corner, to encounter 
a double line of men, 
running at full speed, 
hauling on a long rope 
attached to an engine. 
Their mouths were open 
and they were all yell- 
ing. The light engine 
careened and swayed 
and bumped. Twomen 
clung to the short steer- 
ing tongue, trying to 
guide it. They were 
thrown viclently from 
side to side, dragged 
here and there, trip- 
ping, hauling, falling 
across the tongue, but 
managing to keep the 
machine from dashing 
off ata tangent. Above 
them, high and preca- 
rious, swayed theshort, 
stout figure of Bert 
Taylor. He was in full 
regalia, leather helmet, 
heavy leather belt, 
long-tailed coat, and in 
his free hand the chased 
silver speaking trumpet 
with the red tassels that 
usually hung on the 
wall. He was in his 
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glory, dominating the horde. His keen eye, roving every 
where, seeing everything, saw Keith. 

“Catch hold!” he roared through the trumpet 

Keith made a flying grab at a vacant place on the line 
caught it, was almost jerked from his feet, recovered hin 
self and charged on, yelling like the rest 

But now Bert Taylor began to yell something excit: 
It became evident, from glimpses caught down the side 


streets, but especially through the many vacant lots, that 
another engine was paralleling their own course a bloc 
away 


o 


“Jump her, boys! Jump her! 
“Don’t let those Eurekas beat you! 

He danced about on top the water box of the engine, in 
imminent peril of being jerked from his place, battering his 
silver trumpet insanely against the brake rods, beseeching, 
threatening profanely. And profanity at that time was a 
fine art. Men studied its alliteration, the gorgeousness of 
its imagery, the blast of its fire. The art has been lost, 
existing still, in a debased form, only among mule drivers. 
The men on the rope responded nobly. The roar of their 
going over the plank road was like hollow thunder. A man 
dropped out. Next day it was discovered he had 
his leg in a hole. 

At tremendous speed they charged through the ring of 
spectators and drew up, proud and panting, victors by a 
hundred feet, to receive the plaudits of the multitude. A 
handsome man on a handsome horse rode up 

“*Monumentals on the fire; Eurekas on Cistern Number 
Twenty,” he commanded briefly. 

This was Charles Duane, the unpaid fire chief, a lika- 
ble, efficient man, but too fond of the wrong sort of friends 

Now it became evident to Keith why Bert Taylor had 
urged them so strongly in the race. The fire was too 
distant from the water supply to be carried in one length of 
hose. Therefore, one engine was required to relay to 
another, pumping the water from the cistern through the 
hose and into the water box of the other engine. The other 
engine pumped it from their own water box onto the fire. 
The latter, of course, was the position of honor. 

The Eurekas fell back, grumbling and uttering open 
threats to wash their rivals. By this they meant that they 
would pump water into the Monumentals’ water box faster 
than the latter could pump it out, thus overflowing and eter 
nally disgracing them. They dropped their suction hose 
into the cistern, and one of their number held the end of 
the main hose over a little trap door in the Monumentals’ 
box. The crews sprang to the long brake handles on either 
side, and at once the regular thud, thud, thud of the pumps 
took up its rhythm. The hose writhed and swelled; the 
light engines quivered. Bert Taylor and the Eureka fore- 
man, Carter by name, walked back and forth as on their 


shrieked Bert Taylor 


proKken 








Don't Despise Anybody" 








} erdecks, exhorting their m« Re ! 
sumed on the spot, stood ready a N ‘ 
crew knew or red tr g whatsoever ‘ 4 
the race became close he foremen got ore excite ri 
* ng tne r eV a re eines AE iv ‘ 

g trumpets to si weless, batters ‘ \ 
observer W ¥ have understood one reas 
jeweiry store i ea §s a Vv et if peak i 
trumpets i he ere lor preset 10 t gyrate w re 
alter the fire had been extinguishe I ger 
necessary to get a new one for each fire 

Keith, acting under previous instructi | 
seized a helmet and poleax and made his way to the front 
The fire had started in one of many flimsy wooden build 
ings and had rapidly spread to threaten a whole distr 
Men from the hook-and-ladder companies were already 
at work on some of the hope less cases A firer nort ) 
mounted ladders to the eaves, dragging with them a heavy 
hook on the end of a long pole Cutting a small hole wit 


their axes, they hooked on this apparatus and ade ended 
As many firemen and volunteers as could get hold of 
pole and the rope attached to it now began to pull 

“Yo! Heave ho!” they cried. 

The timbers cracked, broke, the whole side of the hous« 
came out with a grand and satisfying crash. An inferno of 
flame was thereby laid open to the streams from the hose 
lines. It was grand destructive fun for everybody, esp« 


cially for the boys of all ages, which included in spirit 
about every male person present. This sort of work was 
intended, of course, to confine or check the fire within 


the area already affected, and could accomplish nothing 
toward saving the structures already alight. The roar of 
the flames, the hissing of firebrands sucked upward, the 
crash of timbers, the shrieks of the foremen through their 
trumpets, the yells of applause or of sarcasm from the 
crowd, and the thud, thud, thud, thud of numerous brak« 
bars made a fine pandemonium. Everybody, except the 
owners or tenants of the buildings, was delighted 

Keith, with two others,-was instructed to carry the 
Monumentals’ nozzle to the roof of a house not afire 
Proudly they proceeded to use their scaling ladders. Thess 
were a series of short sections, each about six feet long, the 
tops slightly narrower than the bottoms. By means of 
First Keith erected 


one of these against the wall of the building at an angk 


slots these could be fitted together 


and ascended it, carrying another section across his 
shoulder. When he reached a certain rung, which » 
painted red, he thrust his foot through the ladder and 
against the wall, pushed the ladder away from the wall 
and fitted the section he was carrying on to the top of the 
section on which he was standing. He then hauled up 
anothe r section and re peated When the ladder had reached 
to the eaves he and hi 
companions dragge 
the squirting, writhing 
hose up with ther 
chopped footholds in 
the roof, and lay flat to 
look over the ridgepok 
as over a breastwor} 
All this to the tune of 
admiring plaudits and 
a pleasing glow of hero 
ism. There was a sky 
light; but they either 
overlooked or scorned 
that prosalk expedient 
At the other end of 
the ridgepole Keitt 
made out the dark forn 


ot two men from anothe 


company His ow 
companions, acting 
under orders, now dé 
scended the ladder 


leaving him alen 

The next ullding 
was a raging turnace 
and onit Keith directe« 
the he ivy stream fron 
hisnozzle. It wasgreat 
lun At first the water 
seemed to have no el 
ject whatever, butalfte 
a little it be gan to wilt 
The flames were beater 
back, broken into «dé 
tachments. Finally 
Keith got to the point 


ot chasing dow small 
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HE typical examples of 
human frailty are two 
in number— getting 


married and buying motor 
cars, At onetime or another 
almost everybody has been 
guilty of one or of both these 
offenses. To-day it is almost 
necessary to be guilty of both 
if of either. When Gladys 
leans her aureoled head on 
your broad shoulder in the 
arbor and whispers “Yes!” 
the next thing you hear is: 
“John, do you think we'd 
better get a Ruat, a Domino 
or a Battle-ax?” 

Our foremothers in the 
good old days had one buggy 
and one hired girl. Now 
their daughters, if they are 
anything socially, have sev- 
eral maids and at least one 
car. Personally ! have had 
but one social ambition in my 
life—I always wanted to own 
a piece of ground. You can 
raise a great many radishes 
on ten feet of ground when 
you léarn to tell a radish 
from a weed; and I was al- 
ways ambitious to raise the 
radishes for my own table, 
because the kind you buy at 
groceries are sure to be hol- 
low. I might have owned a 
radish ranch by now had it 
not been for our dog, Webster. 

Webster is our dog’s name because our lease 
says: “‘ Nodogsshall be allowed on the prem- 
ises except a small lap dog as defined by Web- 
ster.”” When we got Webster he was a small 
lap dog, not more than eight inches long—he 
was given to us by a friend who had been pre- 
sented with a nest of them—and so he quali- 
fied under the lease. But he began to grow 
and has kept it up almost all the time ever 
since, until now he is so unabridged that there 
is not room for him and a baby carriage in the 
elevator at the same time. 


A Car to Air Webster 


HE owners of our building have often ob- 

. jected to Webster; but our lawyer said 
they were put on notice when we first carried 
Webster into theapartment, that he was a lap 
dog then, and hence must have remaineda 
lap dog, ever since. However, n’imporle, 
as we say in Chicago. 

Lhad not noticed that anything was 
wrong with Webster, but, on the con- 
trary, thought he was looking extraordi- 
narily well. Willy Lou, however, insisted 
that her doctor had told her that Web- 
ster was not long for this world unless 
he had imore exercise. It seems that 
dogs do not walk any more, but ride in 
motor cars. 

From that time on most of my spare time was employed 
in reading, not seed catalogues, but automobile lists. I 
became duly accustomed to the fine pictures of a merry 
party of well-clad citizens—whom you could almost hear 
conversing in low, well-modulated tones as they sped 
onward over the beautifully kept roads—the car carelessly 
driven by a handsome young man with a firm chin, and 
vecupied as to the rear seat by a beautiful young lady 
gayly waving her hand at some imaginary individual. At 
last I resolved to remain no longer outside the picture. 

The first day after I had in my dreams figured Webster 
and the rest of the family in a car of our own, we found the 
front-door steps occupied by twenty-odd automobile sales- 
men, each declaring that his was the only car in the world 
worth having. Before the day was over as many neigh- 
bors and friends dropped in, casually remarking that they 
understood I wished to purchase a car, This is what is 
technically known as telepathy. 

“What you want,” said a friend of mine who wears 
spectacles, “‘isa Hochheimer. I suppose you intend to drive 
your own car, and if so you need something that will always 
be ready to start. This car—it is the one I have myself 
is absolutely the best car on the market. In road tests they 


, 
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a Slightly 


By Emerson Hlough 
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locked down the hood and 
ran this car one hundred and 
seventy-five miles on three 
pints of gasoline. Can you 
beat that? The 
only way you can 
stop the Hoch- 
heimer is to take 

the wheels off.” 
I was going to get 
a Hochheimer at 
once when another 
friend of mine said it 
was foolish, because 
what I reallyneeded 
was a Dolores- 
McGuffy. But 
along came Percy. 
Percy Jones is a 
neighbor of mine 


Se That the Mechanician Might Execute Certain 
Necessary Adjustments 


who looks something like the young man in the 
automobile pictures. He seems to have a great 
many cars and spends most of his time inducing 
his friends to buy cars. I asked him why, and he 
said it was because he loved company. 

“What you want,” said Percy Jones to me, 
“is not a Hochheimer or a Ruat ora Domino, or 
a Dolores-McGuffy, or any of those cheap and 
common cars—you want a Battle-ax. That's 
the only thing with the class. The minute they 
see you coming down the Avenue in a Battle-ax 
you get a better rating in the commercial agencies. 
Really, the man who owns a motor car ought to 
have a bad rating; but it seems to work the other 
way about.” 

“What does the Battle-ax cost?” I inquired 
faintly of Percy Jones. 

“My friend,” said he, “what difforence does it make 
what it costs? Nobody ever pays foracar. He paysdown 
only whatever he can afford and then trades it in for 
another car.” 

“But doesn’t he have to pay for that one either?” 

Percy laughed a low ripple of laughter that sounded like 
the water dancing over the sun-kissed pebbles in:some little 
brooklet—or something of that kind—and 
replied jauntily: 

“Why, no; he doesn’t pay for that one 
either. He trades it in too.” 

“Oh!” I said. “I begin to see. So that 
is the way you fix it! But what is the face 
of the paper that somebody puts up for a 
Battle-ax at some stage of the game?” 

“Well,” said Percy, “if you are so particu- 
lar as that, say sixty-five hundred or seventy- 
five hundred, according to the color of the 
upholstering. You might have to put a few 
things in the car, of course; though, when 
you get sixty-five hundred dollars’ worth of 
car it ought to be pretty well fixed up. But” — 
and here he looked at me closely—“I don’t 


suppose you want a really swell car. 
What you want to do is to start in and 
get your feet wet gradually. If] werein 
your place I'd get a slightly used car.” 

I explained to him that I wanted a plain, simple car, 
good enough for a dog; and we both concluded that a 
Battle-ax of the more inexpensive style would be good 
enough for Webster. 

From that time on we began looking for slightly used 
cars, but found such an embarrassment of riches in the 
For Sale advertising columns that it was difficult to make 
any decision. All the dealers said: ‘“‘We pay more for 
slightly used cars of our own make than anyone else will 
pay. We take back more of our cars than anybody else 
does. None of our cars ever runs more than just a little 
while; then we take it in again, so that our customers may 
keep up with the improvements we are making all the 
time. Nostranger should leave the city without one of our 
slightly used cars.” 

It was thus I became acquainted with some of the 
extraordinary features of one of the great industrial 
phenomena of our day. Percy and I visited that part of 
our city which is given over to the motor trade—there are 
some eight miles of trenches where the enemy are firmly 

dug in. I learned it was even as he had said—no one 
ever really buys a new car; all he does is to trade in 
his slightly used car and get another one, which, in 
turn, he trades in. All my friends explained to me 
that invariably this was the case; and, also, with a 
smile that at first I did not understand, they added 
the same cryptic remark about one’s getting one’s 
feet wet a little at a time. 


Percy's Nice Little Job 
“(\NE thing I want to caution you against,” said 
Percy Jones to me as we approached the motor 
trenches: ‘‘ Don’t ever call your car an ‘automobile’ 
especially with the accent on the last syllable. That 
gives you away as a beginner and they soak you werse. 
No one owns an automobile any more—remember, it 
is always a ‘car.’ If you go out to your farm in one of 
them you don’t take an automobile out to the farm, 
but you ‘motor down to your place in the country.’ 
You must learn a few of these phrases before you can 
hope to do much good for yourself in buying a car 
in the street.” 
“Isn't there any way of beating this game?”’ I asked 
Percy after a time. “I can't exactly put my finger on 
the joker.” 
“Beat this game?” said Percy Jones, drawing in a 
deep sigh and smiling sadly. “‘Beat the motor-car 
game?” Then he exhaled another deep sigh: “No!” 
And, after a time, again: “No!” 

“But,” he added brightly a moment later, “if there is 
any way of beating it, it is the way I am showing you now. 
Don’t buy a new car—buy a slightly used car. Why, look 
here; the minute you run a new car out across the side- 
walk—bing!—your depreciation charge is just fifty per 
cent.” 

“Isthat so?” saidI. “If it goes off fifty per cent in five 
minutes, what would be the total depreciation in, say, six 
months or a year?” 

“Never mind—make the other fellow take that loss 
stand from under it yourself. Do you get me?” said Percy 

It now began to seem that there might be some way of 
beating the automobile game after all, and I felt quite 
happy. Percy Jones came into our place one day very 
much excited. 

“T’ve got you!” said he. “I’ve found a slightly used 
Battle-ax, date of 1902; and she’s a fine little job.” 

I should remark in passing that no salesman and no truly 
expert owner of a car ever speak of a motor as an auto- 
mobile, a car or a motor—but as a job. In buying a car 
it is quite desirable to give it this appellation—the sales- 
men then are not so sure that you are a beginner. 


At Last I Resolved to Remain No Longer Outside the Picture 
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“This is a fine little job!" went on Percy Jones. “Now, 
at your age and in your station of life you don’t need fawn- 
colored upholstery and a hand-painted set of pillar lamps 
all you need is just a good, substantial, quiet-looking 
wagon. Now, you take this 1902 job that I have found, and 
you come slipping by on the Avenue in that, and every- 
body sits up and takes notice that you are driving a 
Battle-ax. The Crawford-Hennings see you go by, and the 
old lady turns round and says: ‘Mar-ree, I think really 
we'll have to call on those people.’ From the first time, my 
boy, you go down the street in a Battle-ax your social 
chances begin to improve.”’ 

“‘But isn’t 1902 pretty far back?” I inquired dubiously. 

“Not in the least! That shows how little you know 
about the game. Now, there are good Battle-ax years and 
poor Battle-ax years. It’s just the same as champagne or 
sauterne. Any of ’em’s good, but some’s better. Now, 1902 
was one of the good Battle-ax years. The motors they 
made for 1902 were a heap better than they are making 
now for 1915. As for this one, I’ll bet you anything it 
never ran over a hundred and fifty 
thousand miles—if it did that. There 
may be a little knock or so in it; but 
what’s that?— you soon get so you 
don’t notice it.” 

“The only trouble,” said I, “is that 
I have no slightly used car to use, em- 
ploy or—so to speak—shove in on the 
first purchase of chips, as it were. I 
suppose I shall be obliged to put up 
some cash in the first place?” 

“‘Hush!” said Percy Jones, laying 
his hands on my shoulders and cast- 
ing a glance about him. 

“Would you ruin all? If it 
gets out on this street that you 
have got money your life would 
not be worth a moment’s pur 
chase— they would take away a 
fellow’s locket with his wife’s 
hair in it. Keep still!” 

A little later he came back and 
whispered to me confidentially 
that the present owners of this 
car—a firm that had taken it 
in trade for a new one of their own make— were willing to 
let it go for one thousand dollars. 

“This job cost seventy-five hundred dollars, new,”’ said 
Percy Jones. “‘ Now, it don’t take much figuring to see that 
I've saved you sixty-five hundred dollars right here in 
thirty minutes! Besides, I’ve saved you an initial depre- 
ciation of fifty per cent. That’s going some, ain’t it?” 














Aind Hence Must Have 
Remained a Lap Dog 


The Inquest on Az iz il 


TOLD Percy I could perhaps raise nine hundred doilars, 

as I had that much saved for my radish ranch, and he 
said he would see what he could do. By and by he came 
tiptoeing back from the rear of the showrooms and said: 

“It’s ago they'll take nine hundred! They would have 
taken seven hundred if you had offered it,”” he added a mo 
ment later while he was counting over my nine hundred. 

“Then why don’t I get my two hundred back?” I 
demanded, somewhat troubled. 

“Oh, you never get anything back in the used-car 
game,” said he. ‘‘But what are you kicking about two 
hundredfor? Haven't I saved 
you sixty-six hundred right 
here?” 

So in due time we bought 
this 1902 car, whose number, 
if I recollect it right, was 167 
apparently they had not made 
very many motor cars at that 
time. I got a receipt which 
read: “Received of William 
Brown nine hundred dollars 
for one Battle-ax Car, Num- 
ber 167— Az Iz.” 

I called Percy's attention to 
the singular name of this car, 
and he said it was all right. 

“Yes; that’s all right—Az 
Iz,” said he. “‘That’s what 
they call all of ’em.” 

“Well, let’s climb in and 
drive up home in the car,” 
said I. 

“Oh, no,” said Percy; “you 
can’t dothat—she won’trun 
tnere’s so many things to do 
to her. You didn’t expect an 
Az Iz car to run, did you?” 

“Oh, no; not at all,” said I, 
smiling—“‘not at all. I was 
just fooling about that.” 

“There are fifty-eight rea- 
sons why that car won’t run,” 
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said Percy; “‘but we will come down in a 
day or so and look it over. To tell the truth, 
I think some of the gears are stripped, and 
the clutch is broken, and the transmission 
is all to the bad. I saw that one of the wheels 
was dished a little bit too; and I don’t think 
it would be quite safe. No Az Iz car ever 
runs—they’re not expected to. 
You didn’t think you were going 
to get a slightly used car that 
would run, did you?” he repeated. 

I borrowed fifty dollars and paid 
a lawyer to tell me what the name 
of that car meant. He explained 
to me in a learned opinion that Az 
iz was really the equivalent for an 
old Roman phrase, Caveat emptor. 

“The distinctive phrase, when 
appended to a receipt or bill of 
specifications,” said the lawyer, 
“in fact, puts you on notice. It 
is scire scilicet, ex post facto and 
fiert facias; and no plea in nolle 
prosequi can lie as against the ven- 
dor. You accept the ear in its pres- 
ent condition and cannot go back 
to the said seller of the same with 
intent to recover any portion of 
the purchase price aforesaid.” 

“Even if it won’t run?” I asked. 

“Yes; in fact, the majority of 
decisions show that they do not run—no slightly 
used motor runs, my friend. Did you expect one 
to do so?” 

“In other words,” said I, “‘an Az Iz car is one 
as isn’t?” 

“Precisely,” said the lawyer. “Please see the 
clerk as you pass out.” 

There are some very curious things in the law 

So for several days Percy and I rode home on 
the street car. Almost always I sat next to a 
large German woman, who had a dachshund of 
legal size in her lap, no larger than a Webster; 
and I really could not see but that she was quite as happy 
as any of the ladies on the Avenue with their Boston dog 

“What's the matter with keeping right on riding in a 
street car as is?” said I to Percy Jones; but he only shook 
his head and asked me not to joke over serious things 
“You've got to get your feet wet,” said he. 

In about four days he called again and said he had been 
able to find a slightly used 1905 Battle-ax that made our 
original purchase look like a bent nickel. 

““We'll trade in your car and get one that is much bet- 
ter—-I wouldn't be found dead in that tin-ean proposition 
you got the other day!” said he. “Of course you may have 
to do a few little things to this one; but what's a few dol 
lars here or there? For eighty dollars you can get an entire 
new set of gears put in 
more than eight dollars or so 
have been busted up; 
anywhere from sixty-five to a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

“I wouldn’t put on the full crown fenders if I were you, 
because somehow they don’t seem to go with the vintage of 
1905 so well—folks will spot you when you go by~— it’s the 
same as wearing a silk hat with a sack coat. The car 


New lamps wouldn't cost you 
Of course these fender 
but you can get a very good set 















“You Didn't Expect an Az Iz Car to Run, Did You?"’ 


















“What You Want to 
De is to Siart In 
and Get Your Feet 
Wet Graduatty’ 


hasn't been painted for 
maybe twenty years 
but you can get a fine 
job done—a_ burn-ofl 
job — twenty-two coats 
best varnish, for any 
where from ninety toa 
hundred and twenty 
five dollars. They can putty up the worst of the cracks so 


won't show much Of course, too, you've got te have 





all the brass parts nickeled 
Is that all that has to be done?”’ 
a few rapid calculations. 


nobody uses brass any more 


asked | after mak ng 


More Money Saved Backward 


lie ’” said he. “‘No; that’s just the beginning! Now 


you take the springs—this car, if it would go so we 
could try it, would run as heavy as a stone boat. The 
prings will have to be taken off, cleaned and graphited. I 
think, myself, they ought to be set up a little bit- rearched, 


you know; but, at that, you would have to have shock 
absorbers of some kind.” 
What do they cost?” I inquired diffidently 

“Well, you can’t use the ones they put on the little cars 
you ought to have a good set. There are several makes on 
the market, all the way from twenty-five dollars up to tw 
hundred and fifty. From the looks of these axles and 
springs, I should say the best set of sho« 


absorbers you 


could get wouldn't be any too good for this job here 


“That is to say,” said I after a time, “this is another 
Az Iz.” 

Percy nodded 

“Call this the Az Iz II,” said he. “ They will trade in the 


old car all right and allow you three hundred dollars for it 


which in my opinion is plumb liberal. Of course a 1905 ca 


is worth more than a 1902. They want only eieven hur 


dred for this; so all you have to put up is eight hundred 


more to get it I told you I would show you how to save 


money in this game. There is only one way you can beat 


it—and that is to trade round with slightly used car 
I stood for some time studying that portion of the body 


which rests above, superior to or, as it were 





posed on 
is, I believe, variously 
known as the tonneau 
the body, the limousine 
and by many other ap 
pellations 

“*To my inexperienced 


eye,’ said I to Per« 





Jones, “this p of 
the car reminds me ver 
much of the grocer 
vagon that used to g 
I ir place ¢ 
morning , 

Sure it does! suid 

~ 

he r i 4 
where they got the 
modal for the 1905 body 


They must have taker 


Continued on Page 30 
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TO DIVIDE 


/\N THE twentieth floor 
of a New York sky- 


scraper, in a big room 
overlooking the Hudson 
River, a man sat at a huge, 
flat-topped desk on the first 
Monday of last April, pen in 


Big Business Works for Charity 
By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


22,500,000 pounds of hog 
products; 3,500,000 pounds 
of beef; 600,000 bushels of 
beans; 80,000 cases of con- 
densed milk; 4,000,000 
pounds of rice, and 3,500,- 
000 pounds of pearl barley, 





hand, before a pile of documents that was continually 
being added to by messengers entering a doorway 
through which was visible an army of clerks behind 
rows on rows of other desks. A great map of the 
United States and the Atlantic Ocean, with the 
European seaboard outlined on the east, occupied 
one wall. Right across the ocean, on the map, 
stood two lines of pins with colored heads, which 
marked a course to Falmouth and thence across 
the English Channel to Rotterdam. At Falmouth 
were two blue pins; at Rotterdam a group of white 
pins. At various American ports on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and in the Gulf of Mexico were 
black pins. 

There were between forty and fifty pins in all, 
and each one represented aship. A black pin was 
a ship loading; when she sailed eastward she be- 
came a blue pin, which was moved daily to mark 
her progress. She was still a blue pin when she 
stopped at Falmouth for a pilot. She became a 
white pin when she unloaded her cargo at Rotter- 
darn, to become a red pin when she started west in 
ballast. Over the forty odd states a hundred taller 
black pins marked a hundred collecting stations in 
a hundred cities and towns; and on painted squares 
and oblongs, red, blue and mauve, were recorded the 
freight rates of many railroads. 

Another wall was covered by a blackboard, on 
which was inscribed in chalk a list of ships, with their 
tonnage, their ports, and the dates of their arrival 
and departure. 

This room was the private office of the traffic 
department of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, and the man at the desk was the depart- 
head. With rapidity and precision he 
disposed of the papers before him. Some he merely 
annotated and threw into wire receptacles on the 
desk bearing such labels as Marine, Routing, In- 
surance, Warehousing, Classification, whence they 
were gathered every few moments by hurrying 
‘lerks, who fled with them to various subheads of 
the department. 

Others of these documents necessitated his order- 
ing long-distance telephone calls, or caused him to 
study the names of the ships on the blackboard or 
the location of the pins on the big map. Occasion- 
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FROM THIS BANK TO BELGIUM 


You can now make a cash contribution for the destitute non- 
combatants at this bank. 

We will send your donation — no matter how small — to the State Com- 
mittee of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. Money given here will 
be disbursed for food in this State as far as is practicable. The Executive 
Officers of the Committee in this State will send you a special receipt for 
the amount you contribute, if desired. 
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ally his touch of a desk button brought in an alert 
youth who, when handed a slip of paper, changed 
a white pin for a red one or a black for a blue. 

There entered a man holding in his hand a cablegram. 

*‘Good morning, Mr. Davis,” he said to the traffic chief. 
‘**How’s business to-day?” 

“We're breaking all shipping records, Mr. Bates,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ We unloaded 46,000 tons of foodstuffs 
sustenance for all Belgium for fifteen or twenty days—at 
Rotterdam last week, out of six ships. That’s going some!” 

“You may prepare to go some more,”’ remarked the man 
with the cablegram. ‘“Here’s a message from Hoover, 
from London, to say that he’s just chartered eighteen 
steamers more, with a total tonnage of 107,800 tons. Have 
we that amount of cargo ready?” 


Foodstuffs in Staggering Quantities 


“T'LL tell you in a moment,” responded the traffic expert, 
rapidly adding up a column of figures on a typewritten 
sheet he detached from a file on his desk. ‘‘ We've got just 
99,274 tons of cargo on the seaboard,” he said a moment 
later. “That means that we're a little more than a shipload 
short of 107,000 tons. And our 99,000 tons are distributed 
all along the Atlantic Coast, from Halifax down into the 
Gulf. We have 22,000 tons-—leaving out fractions of thou- 
sands—here in New York; 6500 tons at Boston; 6700 
tons at Philadelphia; 16,000 tons at Baltimore; 5900 
tons at Newport News; 6400 tons at Halifax; 13,000 tons 
at Montreal; 13,000 tons at Galveston; and 1400 tons at 
New Orleans. Broenniman is still buying all the foodstuffs 
in sight. There'll be cargo for more than eighteen ships by 
the time they reach their ports.” 
April marked the high tide of the commission’s business. 
It loaded nine ships for Rotterdam during the last week of 
that month, which permitted the accumulation of sufficient 
food in: Belgium to maintain the supply that has been 
supplemented by the shipment of 6500 tons from the 
United States every forty-eight hours since. It should 


One of These Placards Was Hung in Every Post Office and 
Express Office in the Country 


interest those who profess to believe that the principal 
American characteristic is greed for dollars to know that 
the greatest private enterprise ever undertaken in the 
United States is a philanthropic one, albeit it is based on 
the theory that the way to help the necessitous is to help 
them to help themselves. The Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, with headquarters occupying two floors’ space in 
the big Empire Building, at 71 Broadway, and having more 
than a hundred branches throughout the States, is provid- 
ing two meals a day for 9,500,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, 3000 miles away, at a cost of $10,000,000 a month, 
and has given its pledge to continue to supply those two 
meals a day until the end of the war. 

By the middle of August the commission had pro- 
vided foodstuffs and clothing to, the value of about $66,- 
000,000 to the Belgian people. ‘Already, since it opened 
its New York offices last November, more than 460,000 
tons of supplies have been delivered. Packed in railroad 
cars, these 460,000 tons would fill‘a series of freight trains 
from end to end, thirty cars to a train and ten tons to a 
ear, reaching north from New York City to Albany and 
west from Albany to Buffalo. 

The greatest amount of freight ever shipped out of the 
port of New York by all the transatlantic steamship lines 
combined in one year was approximately 1,000,000 tons. 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium has. shipped from 
sixteen ports on the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf nearly half 
that amount in six months. As against two or at. most 
three ships a week, sent out from American ports by any 
one of the great traisatlantic lines at the time ocean 
traffic was at its height, the commission—as has been 
mentioned— has cleared as many as nine ships a week; its 
regular schedule is a ship every other day. 

Up to July first, the total purchases of the commission 
through its New York office reached approximately 9,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat; more than 1,000,000 barrels of flour; 





aside from drugs and medicines in ton lots, and 
many other commodities; a total value of some 
$40,000,000. 

During the winter and spring the commission's 
monthly food shipments to the distressed nation 
were 60,000 tons of wheat, or its equivalent in 
flour; 1,000 tons of rice; 5,000 tons of beans and 
peas; 20,000 cases of condensed milk, besides vari- 
ous other foodstuffs in smaller quantities. By the 
middle of April, the Belgians having by that time 
killed off all their cattle and hogs, because there 
was nothing left in the country to feed them on, 
there was added to these shipmentsa standing order 
for packing-house products comprising 1,200,000 
pounds clear bellies, 1,200,000 pounds of fatbacks, 
1,200,000 pounds of lard, and 1,200,000 pounds of 
barreled beef. 

Not only is the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
the greatest private enterprise ever undertaken in 
this country, but, with new problems arising in its 
earlier existence every hour and no precedents to 
go by, it developed—due primarily to the genius 
of Lindon W. Bates, eminent among the civil engi- 
neers of the world—into one of the most efficient 
business machines of the world in a period of time 
so brief as almost to stagger belief. To build up an 
effective national organization, political, social or 
commercial, has hitherto been a matter of years. 
Mr. Bates was directing the daily work of subcom- 
mittees of the commission in thirty-seven of the 
forty-eight states two weeks after he received Her- 
bert C. Hoover's cable message from London that, 
unless America came to the rescue, the entire popu- 
lation of Belgium must perish from famine. The 
commission has offices in Rotterdam and the princi- 
pal cities of Belgium, as well as in London and New 
York, and throughout the United States. 





Teamwork by Messrs. Bates and Hoover 


T IS in New York, however, that the greater 
bulk of the work is done; and, though a major- 
ity of the members of the commission are active in 





its interests—giving their services without pecuni- 
ary compensation, of course—its enormous execu- 
tive burden is borne almost entirely by Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Hoover. It was Mr. Hoover who, after 
the preliminary diplomatic exchanges with the bel- 
ligerent Powers, by which the commission came into 
existence, directed the diplomatic and other negotiations 
that make it economically possible to keep the people of 
Belgium alive until the war shall cease—a victory of peace 
in time of war that shall be renowned as long as history is 
written. On Mr. Hoover, also, rests the responsibility of 
chartering the great fleet of ships that is carrying the food 
on which Belgium exists. 

The weekly balance sheet—a unique feature of philan- 
thropic organization—of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium shows that its operating costs are less than two 
per cent of its turnover, and even these operating costs are 
provided out of a special fund, so that one hundred cents 
out of every dollar in money or food value donated to the 
Belgian cause goes to the actual relief of hunger. All sup- 
plies, according to agreement with the nations at war, 
must not only be transported to Belgium under the pro- 
tection of the commission, but also distributed under its 
auspices. The supplies are loaded into barges at Rotter- 
dam and sent through the canals into the different prov- 
inces of Belgium, where they are placed in warehouses 
under the controi of the commission, to be issued daily 
to lecal relief committees. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium is feeding 
9,500,000 people, but they are not all in Belgium. Early 
in the year it was ascertained that 2,500,000 French people 
south of the Belgian frontier, within the German lines of 
occupation, were in dire need of food; and in April the 
commission extended its good offices to them, under the 
same guarantees by England and Germany as in the case 
of Belgium, the necessary funds being supplied by French 
banks and institutions. Nor is the commission giving free 
food to the 7,000,000 Belgians. As a matter of fact there 
are at present less than 2,000,000 entirely destitute in this 
great bread line, though the number is increasing daily. 
More than 5,000,000 of the people still have some resources, 
and for social as well as pecuniary reasons it would be 































foolish to give them food without payment, even though 
they should consent to take it on those terms. Ten ounces 
of food a day—about a quarter of the average amount 
consumed by the average adult in this country—is the 
amount allowed to each adult in Belgium. No matter how 
much money he may have, he cannot purchase more; and 
the entirely destitute receive as much. 

It was a group of Americans in Brussels, headed by 
Brand Whitlock, American Minister to Belgium, that first 
brought to the attention of the outside world—early last 
October—the unhappy conditions existing there. This 
group of Americans did more than give warning, it resolved 
itself into a temporary relief committee, the membership 
of which included prominent Belgians, and sent Millard K. 
Shaler, an American resident of Brussels, to England with 
$100,000 to purchase provisions. Mr. Shaler bought a 
shipload of wheat, rice, beans and peas, 2500 tons in all; 
but diplomatic difficulties prevented its shipment until the 
end of the month, when, through the efforts of Ambassador 
Page, in London, Ambassador Gerard, in Berlin, and the 
State Department at Washington, permission was received 
from both the British and German Governments to send 
the then sorely needed supplies through the war zone, 
provided the undertaking was carried out under American 


auspices and control. 


Mr. Hoover's Stirring Appeal 


HE relief movement was now transferred to London; 

and, in response to an urgent appeal from Minister Whit- 
lock, Ambassador Page and a few American residents of 
the British metropolis organized the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium by merging four benevolent bodies that had 
come into existence when the potentiality of famine first 
became a live issue—the American, Spanish and Italian 
Commissions for Relief in Belgium, and the Comité 
National de Secours et d’Alimentation— Relief and Sus- 
tenance—of Belgium. The American and Spanish Minis- 
ters in Brussels, the American Minister at The Hague, and 
the American Ministers at Paris and Berlin were made 
honorary chairmen of the commission, and Herbert C. 
Hoover, an American mining engineer engaged in business 
in London and a man of extraordinary force and ability, 
was made its chairman and executive head. It was Mr. 
Hoover, by the way, who led the movement for the relief 
of Americans stranded in Europe just after the war began, 
which experiment in philanthropy seems only to have 
given him zest for the greater adventure. 

On October thirty-first Mr. Hoover sent a stirring appeal 
through the newspapers to the people of the United States 
on behalf of the imperiled Belgians, which appeared in 
conjunction with a message from their king, written under 
fire on the battleline in Flanders. 

“American: must feed Belgium this winter,”” was Mr. 
Hoover's challenge to his countrymen. “There was never 
such a call on American charity and there never was a 
famine emergency so great. The problem is immediate. 
The Belgians are helping themselves, but they can do 
little; the British and French are under such a strain that 
they likewise can do little. Besides, these nations, together 
with the Dutch, have a million refugees on their hands. 
This is not a question of relief to the chronic poor; it isa 
question of feeding an entire population. The situation 
affects the wealthy and the well-to-do as well as the poor. 
It touches every home in Belgium.” 
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It was two weeks later when, on an urgent cabled 
request from Mr. Hoover, who from long personal 
and business association with Mr. Bates knew his 
marvelous capacity for organization and adminis- 
tration, that gentleman took up the work of th« 
commission in the United States as vice chairmar 
Mrs. Bates immediately organized the Woman's 
Section of the commission, with which more thar 
6,000,000 of her sex are to-day affiliated, and 
Lindon Bates, Junior, became his father’s first 
lieutenant. 

The death of this gifted young man, by drowning 
in the Lusitania disaster—already, at thirty-tw 
years of age, distinguished as a writer, eminent ir 
his father’s profession and famous as an explorer 
while on an errand of mercy to Belgium, is one of 
the saddest tragedies of the war. He is as surely 
a martyr to the Belgian cause as though he had 
died defending her soil. 

Mr. Bates began a whirlwind canvass of the 
United States on Monday, November sixteent! 
in his office in the Empire Building. Robert D 
McCarter, a professional associate, became hon- 
orary secretary of the commission, and William 
E. Hall its legal adviser; Herbert R. Eldridge, vice 
president of the National City Bank, and Alex- 
ander J. Hemphill, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, looked after the finances; Will 
Irwin established a publicity bureau. 

Time was Mr. Bates’ first consideration, for it 
takes only a few days for a human being tostarve, 
and Belgium’s own food supply was now entirely 
exhausted. The first food from London—the 2500 
tons purchased by Mr. Shaler, with another 1000 
tons from the same source, had been distributed 
in the stricken country early in November, just 
as the starvation point was reached. It had beer 
followed by 10,000 tons of wheat purchased by) 
the commission on the Baltic Exchange in Londor 
In immediate response to Mr. Hoover's appeal to Americ: 
the Rockefeller Foundation sent 3500 tons of foodstuffs, 
which left New York November fourth on the Massapequa. 
John Wanamaker had sent 1740 tons of food on the Thelma, 
leaving Philadelphia on the twelfth, and had the Orne 
loading 2000 tons more at Philadelphia. 

It was up to Mr. Bates to have enough food for 7,000,000 
people at the gates of Belgium immediately when these 
supplies were exhausted, and to keep up the supply 
indefinitely. The job was a bigger one than the feeding of 
the contending armies of Europe, whose commissaries were 
the result of years of studied preparation and whose sup 
plies were at hand. Food for the Belgians must be carried 
from 3000 to 8000 miles, and must be begged before it 
could be loaded. 

The first day Mr. Bates went into office as vice chair 
man of the Commission for Relief in Belgium telegran 
went out to the governors of the forty-odd states of the 
Union, and to the mayors of every city of more tha: 
200,000 population in those states; follow-up letters 
pursued the telegrams the same day. Five hundred 
personal letters to five hundred prominent men of Mr. 
Bates’ acquaintance throughout the country gave imme- 
diate impetus to the movement for a nation’s succor. I: 
response to Mr. Hoover’s appeal of October thirty-first 
societies for relief in Belgium were already springing into« 

istence everywhere 
and Mr. Bates’ first 
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move was to bring 
these organizations 
under one head in 
each state where they 
existed. State com- 
mittees under a single 
head were organized 
inthirty-sevenstates, 
to each one complete 
autonomy being 
given within its own 
borders, and all mak- 
ing daily reports to 
New York. 

That there might 
be the least possible 
delay in getting ac- 
tion on the part of 
the state committees, 
Mr. Bates laid out 
their work for them 
toagreatextent. At 
their first meetings 
| minute instructions 
as to methods of pro- 
cedure reached these 
committees. Consti- 
tutions and by-laws, 
ready drawn, obvi- 
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There is No Question of the Gratitude of the Beigiaas to the United States 


ated the necessity of 
giving time to such 
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A White Fiag With “Commission for Relief in Beigiam"™ in Red 


Letters Safeguards Each Relief Ship 





details, and directions as to the rgat at of a stats 
towns, counties and school distr made the beginning 
of active worl mmediately possible Every tale 
mittee was authorized to use the commis ! le head 
containing the names and titles of all its members, impo 
ingly led by those of the seven ambassadors and n ter 
who formed the board of honorary chairmen, and to put 
their own names on this august sheet in red letters. Letter 


forms, to be used in the relief propaganda, were sent to the 
committees, and they were notified that they might print 
and mail, at the expense of the commission, 2000 letters to 
mayors, 2000 to clergymen, 10,000 to prospective cor 
tributors, as well as 10,000 general letters. More than 200 
letter and other forms were incorporated for the use of the 
commission and the state committees. 


High-Pressure Publicity Work 


TNDER the direction of Mr. Bates, at the beginning of 
) the campaign the most eminent food experts combined 
their talents to ascertain the combinations of food of the 


greatest nutritive value and least cost that might be packed 








in the minimum space, in order that the smaller contrib 
utors to the relief of the starving nation might purchase 


intelligently; and the United States was sown with copies 
of the pamphlet, Food for Belgium, which gave tables of 
foods and quantities, with the approximate cost, that 


might be purchased at almost any grocery store 
Literature for purposes of propaganda went out from the 
commission's headquarters literally by the tor And it 
was not all of it literature considered merely from the 
advertising point of view. Will Irwin wrote The Babes of 
Belgium, visiting that country for the purpose: and his 
booklet went all over America. The Needs of Belgium, 
a pamphlet containing articles specially written for the 
commission by Thomas Hardy, May Sinclair, Arnold 
Bennett, Anthony Hope, John Galsworthy, A. E. W 


Mason and George Bernard Shaw, reached almost every 
home in the United States. Other well nown authors to 
contribute articles for the commission, that were circulated 
north, south, east and west, were Beatrice Harraden, Mrs 
Humphry Ward, Father Bernard Vaughan, Marie Corelli 
and Compton Mackenzie. The commission's har oks 
circulars and bulletins fell on the states in cloudbursts 
},500,000 of them have been prir ted and 3,000,000 have 
been distributed. Three-color placards, representing scet 
in Belgium, with printed instructions underneath for send 
ing money and food thither, were sent to every grocer 
America whose financial rating was above $5000 e of 
these placards was hung in every p iffies ls ‘ 
office in the country, as well as in store and shop v low 
everywhere. Four thousand wholesale grocet nd 13,000 
banks were specially circularized in the effort to get these 
placards before the people. The commissio er z 
information to-day to a list of 2630 newspapers and maga 
zines; it manages a speakers’ bureau, whose members are 
touring the country; and it is issuing lantern s and 


producing moving pictures giving a pictorial history of 


its WOrkK 
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America’s response to the commission’s appeal, on be- 
half of the gallant little state that was the chief sufferer 
in a war not of her own making, was of a nature to amaze 
the most optimistic of the little band of altruists which had 
come between Belgium and starvation. As has been men- 
tioned, the Rockefeller Foundation and John Wanamaker 
had begun to send supplies before the New York office of 
the commission was established. These reached Belgium 
just as the people were again in dire straits for food, it 
having been necessary for the commission to borrow 10,000 
tons of wheat from the Dutch Government to tide them 
over until provisions should begin to arrive from the 
The Rockefeller Foundation also sent 
three relief ships in December, with a total of 18,000 tons 


United States 
of supplies. 

At the time Mr. Bates began active work, William C. 
Edgar, editor of the Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis, 
was in the midst of a relief campaign of his own in Minne- 
sota and adjacent states; but, on the establishment of the 
New York office of the commission, he came under its xgis, 
as did the Rockefeller Foundation. By the first of Decem- 
ber America’s great charity boom was in full swing, the 
appeal reaching every class of the population—from multi- 
millionaires, who gave in the hundreds of thousands, 
through the ranks of the wealthy and the well-to-do and 
those of medest means and the very poor, to the ex-convict 
who donated to the starving Belgians ten cents he had pre- 
viously allocated for repairs to keep the snow out of his 
shoes —the truth of which incident is duly vouched for. 

California organized early and on December eighth sent 
6500 tons of provisions, bound for Rotterdam through the 
Panama Canal; Kansas sent 6850 tons from New York 
on January fifth; the New England States sent 8470 tons 
from Boston on January seventh and 5350 tons from New 
York on March ninth; the State of Washington sent 7500 
tons by way of the Canal on January twenty-seventh, and 
on the same day Oregon dispatched 6500 tons from Port- 
land; Louisiana and Alabama joined forces and sent 6750 
tons from New Orleans on February second; Georgia and 
South Carolina combined tosend 7000 tons from Charleston 
on February twenty-eighth; Maine sent 6500 tons from 
the eastern Portland on March second, which was in 
addition to her contribution to the 8470 tons sent by the 
New England States in January; Ohio sent 8500 tons from 
New York on March twenty-eighth; the State of New 
York sent 8470 tons from the port of New York on March 
seventh, and will send 6100 tons more in June. 

Every one of the United States has contributed directly 
or indirectly to the cause of the starving Belgians. One 
of the striking features of the state campaigns was the 
issuance of a proclamation by the governor of Oklahoma, 
setting forth conditions in the martyr nation, that was 
published in every newspaper and read from every pulpit 
in the state on a Sunday in April. 


Personality for Capital 


HE sum total of charity thus far bestowed on Belgium 

is not limited to the food, clothing and money that 
appear on the lists of contributions. There are, aside from 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Bates, some twenty Americans of prom- 
inence in business and the professions who have abandoned 
their ordinary vocations to conduct the affairs of the com- 
mission in New York, London, Rotterdam and Brussels, 
where on!y men of high standing and exceptional ability 
are competent to cope with diplomatic and other difficul- 
ties that are continually arising. As the Belgian Hand- 
book has it: “The sole capital of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium at the beginning was the personality 
and the business prestige of its members.’’ Put into figures, 
the potential earning power of these men for six months 
or a year would be a stupendous amount. 

In addition to these official heads, there are more than 
fifty volunteer workers filling branch offices in America, 
Holland and Belgium, and over 150 such workers in sub- 
ordinate positions. Three great shipping firms in London 
and New York give their services free, including the wages 
of extra clerks; and a leading firm at Lloyd's acts in ocean 
insurance matters without compensation. The American 
railroad and express companies carried thousands of tons 
of the commission’s donations and purchases free or at 
greatly reduced rates early in the relief campaign, and 
many of them continue to make special terms. The Dutch 
Government gives free railroad transportation to 500 tons 
a day of the commission's food, and the free use of its 
telegraph system 

The benevolent spirit in which all dealings with the 
commission have been carried out cannot be better illus- 
trated than in the furnishing of its offices in New York. 
Its sixty-five typewriters, four safes, and much of the rest 
of its office machinery are loaned to the commission by the 
makers, and in almost every instance of purchase articles 
were sold at cost or a considerable reduction in price. 
Many of the commission’s offices in the Empire Building 
have been given free of rent or at a discount of from thirty 
to fifty per cent. Magazines and newspapers all over the 
country have not only given advertising space but have 
raised special funds for tne commission. 


Some idea of the rapidity with which the business of the 
commission grew may be gathered from the record of its 
increasing demand for office room during the first weeks of 
its existence. Mr. Bates began the work in his own office, 
with one stenographer. A week afterward the commission 
comprised an executive, an organization and publicity, 
a traffic and an accounting departments, and occupied eight 
rooms on another floor of the building. The following 
week the traffic department, having split up into half a 
dozen bureaus, moved into quarters containing 1800 square 
feet of space; and two weeks later it was found necessary 
to secure 800 more square feet for its expanding force. 

The accounting department’ during the same period 
grew from one room to offices covering 1000 square feet; 
and the purchasing and donation departments, which had 
come into existence in the meantime, increasing in much 
the same ratio as did the executive and the organization 
and publicity departments, by the middle of December the 
commission was occupying more than two floors’ space in 
the Empire Building, as it does now. 

Before the first telephone ordered by the commission 
could be put in, it was found necessary to substitute a 
standard switchboard that might be handled by an office 
boy. Ina week business had increased tosuch an extent that 
five trunk wires with fifteen extensions were installed and 
a telephone operator was employed. Two weeks afterward 
it became further necessary to put in a two-position switch- 
board, carrying fifteen trunk wires, four private extensions 
and fifty extensions, and to employ three operators. 

For two or three weeks Mr. Bates himself was able to 
direct the growing staffs of clerks in the various depart- 
ments that sprang into existence as the business of the 
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“Americans Must Feed Betgium This Winter,’’ Was 
Mr. Hoover's Challenge to His Countrymen 


commission soared upward; then he had to look for depart- 
ment heads. Material for heads of departments was hard 
to find, however, for big men were needed and big men are 
never out of jobs. Furthermore, the commission could not 
offer permanent positions. Mr. Bates came to the con- 
clusion that he must beg or borrow the services of depart- 
ment heads when he could not secure them otherwise. The 
purchasing department was one of the most important, for 
the fact that relief in Belgium was a philanthropic move- 
ment did not prevent all dealers in supplies from trying to 
get the best of their bargains. 

Mr. Bates sought counsel of the man who knows as 
much about foodstuff values as anyone in the country, 
Mr. Edward G. Broenniman, vice president of the New 
York Produce Exchange. On the advice of Mr. Broenni- 
man, Mr. Bates made a series of big purchases of wheat at 
satisfactory prices. Before the year began Mr. Bates had 
played with so much skill on the pro-Belgian sympathies 
of Mr. Broenniman, who is a heavy operator on the Produce 
Exchange as well as its vice president, that the latter agreed 
to give two hours a day after January first to the work of 
the commission. 

Since then Mr. Broenniman has purchased for the com- 
mission about 15,000,000 bushels of wheat or its equiva- 
lent in flour—last year’s total: crop being 900,000,000 
bushels—aside from the great quantities of other food- 
stuffs that have been enumerated. And, though these 
enormous purchases are influencing the prices of food 
staples throughout the world, they have been made with 
so high a degree of expert intelligence that—due to this 
circumstance, as well as to the volunteer service in all the 
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commission's departments and to generous reductions in 
many instances in transportation and buying charges 
bread was sold in Belgium last winter, and is being sold 
now, at a lower price than in London, where food prices 
are normal. 

Illustrative of the shrewdness of its purchasing agent, it 
may be mentioned that in February the commission was 
offered $140,000 more than it had paid for it, for a cargo of 
wheat on board ship on the Pacific Coast. Since the first 
of the year Mr. Broenniman has given nearer ten hours a 
day than the two he promised to the commission, and his 
own business and the Produce Exchange’s have become 
minor considerations. 

The commission’s traffic department presents as com- 
plex a daily problem as any with which the world’s com- 
merce has ever been called on to deal. The head of this 
department is responsible for the safety of every purchase 
by the commission and every donation made to it, from its 
place of origin until it is loaded into the ship that is to 
carry it to Rotterdam. He isin daily—sometimes hourly 
touch, by telegraph and long-distance telephone, with the 
hundred assembling stations of the commission throughout 
the country and the sixteen American ports whence the 
commission’s ships sail. His duties include the arrange- 
ments for transportation from each of the assembling 
stations by rail to the seaboard, the moving, warehousing, 
trucking, segregation, classification, repacking and rehan- 
dling in harbor of all food supplies and clothing. 

As donations accumulate at the assembling stations, the 
head of the traffic department is notified when a carload is 
ready to ship, and he must then decide what port to ship 
it to and by what railroad or railroads. Nor can he always 
ship a car or a train of cars to the nearest port, for there may 
not be a ship leaving that port as soon as one may be sailing 
from a more distant port—and time is the paramount 
consideration. Again, the ship sailing from the nearest 
port may not be of a character to receive the freight that 
is awaiting removal. Some of the commission’s ships are 
constructed to carry wheat but not general cargo; and 
provisions of certain kinds may not be shipped in prox- 
imity—lard and oleomargarine, for instance, may not be 
loaded into the same ship with flour. 


The Discovery of Mr. Williams 


RAFFIC and purchasing constituted one department for 

a few days after the New York office of the commission 
was established, and then traffic went into business by itself. 
Beginning with five clerks under the direction of Mr. Bates, 
within a week fourteen more were at work. In two weeks 
a marine bureau was created in the traffic department with 
D. Montemar, a shipping expert, at its head. A few days 
later experts in routing and insurance, in the persons of 
R. C. Hicks and A. K. Pratt respectively, were called in to 
create other bureaus in the same department, and C. R. 
Bell, of the Erie Railroad, was made its manager. 

“Your traffic department isa job forarailroad president,” 
Mr. Broenniman told Mr. Bates when he assumed charge 
of the purchasing department; and, at the vice chairman's 
request, Mr. Broenniman induced Henry C. Davis, one of 
the foremost transportation experts in the country, with 
thirty-four years’ experience on the New York Central and 
Lehigh Valley railroads, to wrestle with the traffic problem 
as head of the department. These experts are all men of 
the very highest standing in their various lines, and most 
of them are merely borrowed by the commission from the 
different railroads of which they are officials or employees. 

It began to be evident early in February that if Mr. 
Hemphill, the treasurer of the commission, was going to 
handle its finances, which were mounting up in the millions, 
he would have to resign as president of the Guaranty Trust 
which his directors would not permit him todo. Mr. Bates 
and Mr. Hemphill accordingly held conferences with lead- 
ing bankers of the country, with a view to securing the 
services of the most efficient administrator to be obtained 
to take charge of the financial end of the commission's 
bounding business. The job required not only a financial 
expert but one of constructive intelligence, for he would be 
called on to devise a system for the protection and control 
of the greatest sums ever disbursed by any other pay- 
master than the treasurer of a government. A score of 
men were suggested for. the office, but it was a difficult 
one to fill. 

Just about this time was published the book, Who Built 
the Panama Canal? by W. Leon Pepperman, who had 
been chief of the Office of Administration under the Second 
Isthmian Commission at Panama. Mr. Pepperman had 
devoted a chapter to the financial achievements of Edward 
J. Williams, who, as chief disbursing officer during the 
construction of the big ditch at Panama, had not only 
paid out, under an accounting system contrived by him- 
self, $193,000,000 without an error of even so much as one 
cent, but had saved the United States $750,000 by substi- 
tuting a measure of his own for what was known as the 
Taft Agreement with the Panama bankers. 

It so happened that Mr. Bates and Mr. Hemphill read 
Mr. Pepperman’s book the same evening, and each had the 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Been Buying 


Stocks? = By Roger W. Babson 


HESE are extraordinary times. A real precedent for 

conditions existing in the financial world to-day is 

impossible to find, for there have been only a few 
great wars since stock exchanges have existed, and none 
of these wars has been a circumstance to the conflict now 
raging. Moreover, the present war is primarily a financial 
war. Not only is finance at the bottom of the conflict, but 
finance is the great weapon being used in waging the 
conflict. 

Personally, I base my investments upon a study of 
fundamental conditions, keeping constantly in mind the 
law that all action is followed by an equal reaction. Hence, 
when others are abnormally bearish, I buy; and when 
others are abnormally bullish, I sell. Believing fully that 
every period of depression must be followed by an equal 
area of prosperity, I am naturally optimistic when others 
are pessimistic. For this reason I am naturally optimistic 
at the present time, believing that somehow and someway 
an’ somewhere good is to come out of this European war, 
which will be reflected in better business and more work 
for everyone. However, it is much safer for all of us to 
check up our opinions. This is what I have been doing the 
past month. I have been endeavoring to forget my own 
theories and to secure answers to the three following 
questions: 

a) Are the big men now buying any securities? 

b) Are the big men now buying standard bonds or 
stocks? 

(c) If not, what are they doing with their money? 

In the course of this investigation I talked with many 
stock brokers. By interviewing a large number of them, 
and keeping a record of what they said, some really valu- 
able information was secured. Every broker has what he 
calls his “‘list,’’ showing the number of shares of which his 
customers are long and the number of which they are short. 
An average list will show that the customers are long of, 
say, one hundred thousand shares and short of ten thousand 
shares. 

It is very seldom that the short stock exceeds the long 
stock, as the average customer buys rather than sells. 
By calling on a number of brokers and getting a trust- 
worthy report from each as to how his list stands, it is 
possible to make up a composite statement that will show 
whether the market, as a whole, is oversold or overbought. 


Factors That Count With Insiders 


HE insiders depend more upon what these lists show 

than upon almost any other factor except the purely fun- 
damental factors such as clearings, railroad earnings, and 
so forth. When these lists show that there are heavy sales 
and the brokers are carrying very few stocks, insiders are 
apt to buy. As these lists begin to grow in size, and 
especially as the long side becomes overwhelmingly big, 
the insiders sell. When these lists are about normal the 
wise insider keeps his money in the bank and neither buys 
nor sells. It will be seen that a knowledge of how these 
lists stand is very valuable information. When you are 
speculating in the stock market against one of the big men 
who knows just how the public stands, it is a good deal as 
if you were playing a game of cards with someone who 
knew all your eards without your knowing any of his. Men 
connected with some of the big banks of New York which 
make a specialty of stock-exchange loans have an excep- 
tional opportunity to secure this information. 

So far as I can learn, these lists are now about normal, 
which would ordinarily mean that the big men are neither 
buying nor selling but are allowing their money to accumu- 
late in banks. This is the attitude of a big leather merchant 
whom I met yesterday. ’ 

‘“‘What are you doing with your money— buying leather 
or buying securities?”’ I asked him. 

“T am buying neither leather nor securities,”’ he replied. 
“Although both leather and securities may continue to go 
up as long as the war lasts, there is’ bound to be a tre- 
mendous readjustment of prices afterward. A good bank 
account looks best tome. Moreover, I am not alone in this 
idea, judging from talks I have had during the past few 
weeks with some of the captains of industry.” 

Recently I met a friend of J. Pierpont Morgan who had 
talked with him just before he was shot. I asked him how 
it was that Mr. Morgan consented to part with his control 
of the Equitable Life. Knowing the tremendous influence 
this company has in the market through its great purchas- 
ing power and its already existing holdings, I couldn’t 
understand why Mr. Morgan permitted this great power 
to get out of his hands. My friend answered: 
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“Mr. Morgan has come to the conclusion that the best 
investment to-day is a great big bank account. Every- 
thing that Mr. Morgan can liquidate to advantage is being 
sold. The money is being kept on deposit for use later in 
the war or after the war. Mr. Morgan probably believes 
that before this scramble is over great opportunities will 
exist for the man with ready money. Hence, as a part of 
the trade in buying munitions of war from Mr. Du Pont, 
he probably seized the opportunity of getting Mr. Du Pont 
to take the Equitable Life in place of cash. I know nothing 
about the facts; this is purely a surmise on my part, but at 
least this is my guess. Furthermore, this is my explanation 
of why J. P. Morgan & Co. permitted Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
to buy the big issue of New York City bonds.” 


I next interviewed a member of the City Bank crowd 
As readers know, the National City Bank of New York is 
now the greatest bank in the United States, if not the 
greatest bank of its kind in the world. I tried to ascertain 
from this man what the insiders are doing at the present 
time— whether they are buying securities, and, if so, what 
kind of securities they are buying. In answer, this man 
reached to a pigeonhole in his desk and pulled out a state 
ment of the National City Bank which showed that it had 
the largest gold holdings in its history. In typical City 
Bank style this man laconically replied: 

“You will see by this statement that cash looks good to 
us to-day.” 

I might record several other interviews, but will simply 
say that the result of my interviews with the very biggest 
bankers and manufacturers convinces me that the real 
topnotchers are building up great big bank accounts. 
Whether or not they will overdo it I don't know. Whether 
their business does not especially demand a much stronger 
bank account than that of the average person is also 
debatable. I am inclined to think that such is the case 
Therefore, my next step was to ascertain what the really 
big investors are doing, the retired bankers, merchants and 
trustees who are very close to the inner circle but not in 
active business. I have sometimes found the judgment of 
these men to be better than that of the men who are now 
really holding the throttle. I went to one such man whose 
opinion is usually typical of men of his class. He not only 
is a large investor on his own account but is also trustee 
for many large estates. I asked him whether or not this is 
the time to buy securities, and he answered as follows: 

“If you buy a broad list of investments at this low level 
and hold the whole list for a year or more until the cul- 
mination of the next bull movement, and then keep out of 
the market entirely until the next low level comes round 
again, you can be sure of making good money. Owing toa 
limited purse, on the one hand, and the almost universal 
tendency to go with the crowd, on the other, little buying 
is done by the outsiders in this way. Moreover, it is very 
difficult to get people to buy a broad list of twenty stocks 
in order to invest a couple of thousand dollars. Yet this is 
the only way to beat Wall Street, and is the method 
followed by rich men after they retire. It is sheer nonsense 
for anyone to pretend to know what is the best railroad 
stock to buy; but one can know when conditions warrant 
the purchase of railroad stocks as a class. The same 
principle applies to industrials, coppers, and so forth.” 


The Way of the Speculator 


7 IXED in with the general run of stocks, the prices of 

which reflect general conditions, there are, of course, 
stocks that, owing to conditions peculiar to themselves, 
follow a trend of their own; but to attempt to find these 
stocks is a waste of both time and money. One man’s 
guess relative to these is as good as another's. For every 
share sold there is one bought, the two parties approaching 
the proposition from different standpoints; hence, one-half 
the people must always be wrong in such cases. Stocks may 
go down because the insiders want to buy up the stock in 
anticipation of favorable developments, or because they 
may be selling out. No one can tell which is the motive. 
Hence, for you or me to buy any special stocks or bonds 
with the expectation of reselling at higher prices in a short 
time is purely a gamble. By studying conditions we can 
tell when the time is ripe for buying the entire lot for the 
long pull; but we can do no more. 

“This is the game the speculator is up against who plays 
for short turns. He is up against the insiders who know 
against the periodic revolution of financial conditions; 
against interest payable and receivable; against brokers’ 
commissions; against that trait of human nature whic! 
causes us to follow the crowd and do as others do, regard 
less of any reason; against subsidized news writers and 
professional tipsters; and against the manipulations of the 
brightest wits and psychological experts in the world 
Don't underestimate Wall Street. Remember that Wa 
Street is a crucible where all these forces are tested, boiled 
out and combined. 

“A lawyer does not attempt to take out his own appen 
dix, nor does a surgeon attempt to draw up his own will; 
but both think they can beat a Wall Street operator at a 
game which the operator has been studying for years and 
about which neither lawyers nor doctors know anything 
Yes, and this Wall Street game is the most difficult of ail 
games, a game where the average account lasts only four 
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Reticent Railway Figures 
WNERSHIP of railroad stocks is by no means so 
widely dispersed as it should be. Stock ledgers of all 

the railroads of the country contain something over five 
hundred thousand names. There must be a good many 
duplications, for if a man owns stock in half a dozen roads 
his name appears half a dozen times; and the rather 
typical situation is a small number of large holdings, which 
virtually control the property, and many small, scattered 
holdings. Thus, the average holding arrived at by dividing 
the total number of shares by the total number of holders 
means nothing at all. If one man owns nine hundred 
shares out of a thousand, and a hundred men own one 
share each, you get an average holding of nine shares and a 
fraction; but for most practical purposes one man owns 
the concern. 

Next at least to agriculture, rail transportation is our 
most fundamental industry. It is a necessary of life to 
nearly every other industry, even including agriculture. 
For years the theory that railroads are a vital public 
utility, to be comprehensively controlled in the public in- 
terest by both Federal and state governments, has been 
weli established in law. 

Under those circumstances a man from Mars might 
infer that the important roads had reached so stable a 
state that any widow, orphan or other nonexpert person 
might invest his or her savings in a standard railroad stock 
at a fair dividend return with the greatest confidence; but 
the man from Mars, as usual, would be quite wrong. We 
should not advise any widow, orphan or other uninformed 
person to invest his or her little ell in any railroad stock. 
Among the risks the investor must assume, not the least 
arises precisely from public control. 

In the first half of this calendar year all the steam and 
electric roads of the country issued only five hundred 
thousand dollars of common stock for new capital. What- 
ever other capital they raised, which was not much, was by 
bonds. That is not a very good condition. Public control 
still leans pretty heavily to the shipper’s side. 


The Marionettes of Wall Street 


ROBABLY a gold-brick game has been worked in Wall 

Street. That is the opinion of the Financial Chronicle 
and of others who speak with authority. Shares of half a 
dozen or more manufacturing concerns have been taken in 
hand and boosted skyward on the strength of profits that 
are to accrue from war orders. There is every indication 
of the rankest manipulation and of a pious intention to 
unload on suckers at an altitude satisfactory to the manip- 
ulators. 

i! of which, in the present circumstances, is a matter 
that concerns the public very little. If the Chronicle’s 
view is correct the affair is a contest between a set of inside 
gamblers who are running the game, and a crowd of more 
or less sophisticated outside gamblers who think they see 
a chance to beat it. That the insiders will skin the out- 
siders is a fair assumption from their superior strategic 
position; but nobody need harrew his emotions over that. 
The stocks referred to are not of a sort that attract much 
outside investment money in any case. Certainly any 


outsider who would put his investment money into a war- 
order stock after it has been boosted to the sky is a 
hopeless case. 

It is very doubtful that manipulation can ever be wholly 
eradicated from any open speculative market. Smith, 
Jones & Robinson decide to boost Consolidated Goat, 
with the purpose of unloading at the top. They are not 
members of the Stock Exchange. That institution has no 
direct control over them. They are quite as likely to live 
in Detroit or Chicago or San Francisco as in New York. 
They give orders to a score of brokers to buy Consolidated 
Goat. The brokers are members of the Stock Exchange, 
but no one of them necessarily knows that any other 
broker has an order from Smith, Jones & Robinson. They 
buy, and the stock advances. Smith, Jones & Robinson 
then give orders to a score of other brokers to sell. By 
matching buying orders with selling orders they create 
an appearance of tremendous activity in Consolidated 
Goat. The price soars and suckers come in—who almost 
invariably expect to unload on somebody else at a still 
higher price. 

In its present free, unincorporated state the Stock 
Exchange has fairly unlimited power over its members. 
On a strong appearance of manipulation the management 
should examine the books of brokers who are doing the 
buying and selling. If extensive buying and selling orders 
are thereby traced to a common source, it should at least 
publish the fact. It might then attach conditions to the 
execution of further orders from that source. But that 
manipulation can be wholly eliminated is doubtful. 


A Myth About Life 


ROBABLY it was Jason Flintax—with his neighbor's 

clothes under his arm and a memory of the time his 
neighbor saved him from a bear in his troubled mind— who 
invented the notion that life is awfully complex. People 
have gone on embroidering that idea ever since. The 
notion that life gets more complex the more machines there 
are is now pretty firmly rooted. 

We do not suppose that life, in fact, is any more complex 
now than it was in Adam’s day, or that it was ever, in its 
big outlines, anything but a very simple affair. If you will 
consider it candidly a moment you will probably agree that 
for you, in the big interests that count most for real suc- 
cess or failure, it is quite simple. You know whether you 
are going wrong or right. If you think you do not know, 
just take yourself into the woodshed for five minutes and 
listen carefully to what yourself says about it. Of course 
you may commit errors of business judgment and thereby 
be less successful than if you had judged correctly; but 
you know well enough that is not the big question. 

The complexity is really a delusion. Thanks to modern 
inventions, you can elope with your stenographer by steam 
road, electric road, automobile, jitney bus or airship; but 
the important choice in the matter is as simple as it was 
when all traveling was done on foot. You can dubitate a 
long while over the hundred and one varieties a modern 
barroom offers, but the essential choice is what it was to 
Noah, with only a single brand. 

You know whether you are right or wrong. 


The Real Credit Problem 


T IS the least important aspect of credit that gets dis- 

cussed, almost to the exclusion of the most important 
aspect. Whether it is rural credit or any other branch of 
the subject, we usually talk as though the great object were 
to expand it and let it get out of hand; while, in fact, the 
great problem is how to restrict it and keep it in hand. We 
talk as though our credit troubles arose from having too 
little of it; but troubles of that sort are small in compari- 
son with these arising from having too much of it. Every 
big setback the country has experienced was due directly 
to reckless expansion of credit. That, in the United States, 
is a much greater danger than an undue restriction of 
credit. 

The genius who could invent a way of keeping people 
from borrowing more than they ought to have would con- 
fer a much greater blessing on American mankind than the 
genius who invented a way of supplying credit to every 
man who is entitled to it, but cannot get it. We mean 
“entitled” in the sense that a man of sound business judg- 
ment would consider him fairly sure to repay the loan at 
the appointed time. There may be a sense in which every 
tolerably honest and industrious man is entitled to what- 
ever money he thinks he can use advantageously. Unfor- 
tunately credit is often discussed with that sense—which 
is not horse sense—in mind. 

In fifteen years, ending with 1914, bank loans increased 
from five billion dollars to fifteen billions, which does not 
suggest that niggardliness with credit is a national failing. 
A new banking system then went into effect; and an expert 
on the subject has calculated that this new system gives 
national banks power to expand their loans at once by at 
least three billion dollars. That possibility, in connection 
with such a symptomatic little phenomenon as this debauch 
in war-stock speculation, with prices whooped up a dozen 
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to twenty points a week, all on credit, sharpens the point 
that our chronic credit danger is overexpansion, not undue 
restriction. 

Undoubtedly there are places and circumstances in 
which extension of credit on more liberal terms is desir- 
able; but that aspect of the subject is of far less national 
importance than the opposite aspect of credit abuse. 


War and Dueling 


T IS impossible to bind the nations to keep the peace. 

Enduring peace must come by persuasion. It can never 
come by compulsion. Every peace scheme of a federation 
of states, an international arbitration court, and the like, 
will be futile so long as the nations individually believe 
their highest interest in a given case requires war. Dueling 
persisted long after it was forbidden by law under heavy 
penalties. Any man’s highest interest is his own self- 
respect. When his-self-respect, reacting to the dominant 
opinion of the community, required him to accept a chal- 
lenge, he fought regardless of law. 

Nobody saw the stupidity of dueling more clearly than 
Hamilton, or its cruelty—brought home to him by the 
death of hisson. Yet he met Burr at Weehawken, because 
to have refused—prevalent opinion of his time and class 
being what it was—would have cost him something dearer 
to him than life. A man like Hamilton, reacting to that 
state of opinion, would have fought regardless of any law 
or penalty. Short of physical restraint, it would have been 
impossible to bind him to keep the peace. Time soon came 
when prevalent opinion rejected dueling as merely stupid 
and brutish; when the duelist was regarded not as a man 
of honor but as a troublesome fool. When that state of 
opinion prevailed no law was necessary to prevent duels. 

Certainly nothing has been made clearer in the last year 
than that European nations still believe their highest 
interest in given cases requires war. As long as that idea 
prevails it is impossible to bind the nations to keep the 
peace. Time will come, we firmly believe—and in the not 
very distant future—when war will be rejected by civi- 
lized nations, just as dueling has been by individuals; not 
because it involves loss of life and money, for many things 
richly worth while involve loss of life and money, but 
because under modern conditions it is stupid and futile, 
always defeating itself; always costing more than can be 
gained by it. Reducing military operations to the mere 
police status of restraining a Haiti or a Mexico will then 
come about of itself. 


Out-of:School Learning 


ITTLE over fifty years ago Herbert Spencer wrote: 

“Had there been no teaching but such as goes on in 

our public schools, England would now be what it was in 
feudal times.” 

Of course that is not true of England to-day. No doubt 
a company of youths who had absorbed no information 
except that furnished in public-school courses would now 
be able to construct a steam engine, generate an electric 
current, and set up a social state in which John of Gaunt 
would be a bewildered alien; but it is still true that any 
public-school course supplies only a small part of the 
information which is really useful to an aspiring youth of 
eighteen. Cut off nonscholastic sources of information and 
any high-school graduate would have a far poorer educa- 
tion than the olive-skinned young bootblack who cannot 
read nor write. He would know much less that was useful 
in any sense of the world in which he lived. 

Certainly no educational scheme will ever contemplate 
instructing pupils in a vacuum. It will always take for 
granted a great inflow of nonscholastic information; but 
in view of its limitations it should obviously make its hits 
count. It ought to select that information which is most 
indubitably valuable and is least likely to be got outside 
the schoolroom. This it does not do. Almost, if not quite, 
every public-school course contains matter of the most 
dubious value. 

That mere snobbery of which Spencer so bitterly com- 
plained is by no means banished. An example is the 
teaching of Latin in public schools. There has been con- 
siderable revolution since the famous essays on education 
were written, but there is room for more. 


Why an Embargo? 


HERE will be no embargo on shipment of war munitions 
from this country. The activities of our pro-German 
friends to that end are so much lost labor. If there was 
ever any doubt on that subject the Lusitania removed the 
doubt. This country might prohibit the exportation of 
war supplies in a case where its sympathies were so strongly 
attached to the country against which they were used that 
it was indifferent to an appearance of neutrality, but to 
suppose this country will cast aside neutrality in favor of 
the belligerent that sank the Lusitania is absurd. 
To put an embargo on war shipments would, in the cir- 
cumstances, be tantamount to a declaration of opinion 
that the Allies ought to be beaten. 
























women at a table in a café in Warsaw. They 

were eating, and drinking, and laughing, and 
making eyes at one another, all pleasantly and harmlessly 
enough, for their food was the food of the country, and 
their making eyes was the custom of the country, and their 
merriment was the merriment of youth. But what they 
were drinking was wine. 

An officer came into the café—an officer tall and thin, 
more than six feet by several inches, and very erect and 
military in appearance. He wore a long gray overcoat and 
wide gold shoulder straps, and at his neck there glittered a 
cross. His eyes were coldly blue. His pointed beard was 
streaked with white. He carried a riding crop in his hand 
and was booted and spurred. 

The café was full of officers and, as he entered, every one 
of them rose quickly to his feet and stood rigidly at salute. 
The two young officers who were sitting with the women 
jumped up, too, and came to salute. The women sat, 
rather frightened, in their chairs. 

The tall bearded officer with the glittering cross looked 
about the room keenly and quickly. He returned the 
salutes. Then he.walked to the table where the two young 
officers were sitting with the women. He reached down 
and took one of the glasses, holding it to his nose an instant 
and then threw it to the floor, where it broke to fragments 
at the feet of one of the young men. 

“Vina!” he said sternly. 

The two officers, grown gray with fear, trembled as they 
stood before him. The tall man looked at ihem with 
infinite disgust. He reached out, tore off their shoulder 
straps and threw them on the floor. Then he turned and 
said a few words in harsh Russian. Some soldiers came 
forward and surrounded the young men. The tall man 
made a gesture that meant “Take them away,” and the 
two officers were marched from the room. They were 
degraded. They were sent to the ranks to serve as 
private soldiers. 


[iver officers of the Russian Army sat with two 


The Grand Duke's Bid for Fame 


HE tall man with the pointed beard streaked with 

white, the cold blue eye and the glittering cross, was 
the Grand Duke Nikolai, the commander-in-chief of the 
tussian Army. By imperial ukase drinking was pro- 
hibited in the Russian Empire, owing largely to the demand 
of the grand duke on the Czar that drinking should be 
stopped, because of the need for a sober army in the 
struggle impending. These young men had broken the 
rule. They had disobeyed not only the ukase of the Czar 
but also the order of the commander-in-chief. Moreover, 
they had done their drinking publicly. He found them. 
Instantly he deprived them of 
their rank and sent them to 
the trenches. 

The inner history of the 

Russian campaign is full of 
instances like this and of in- 
stances where the punishment 
was far greater. This tall, 
thin man who is the hope of 
Russia is also the practical 
dictator of Russia. He heads 
the army. He dominates the 
Czar and the government. 
Intensely Russian in his 
patriotism, he is quite non- 
Russian in many of his tend- 
encies. The leisurely zahftra 
to-morrow—has no place in 
his vocabulary. He is quick, 
decisive, determined, impera- 
tive, stern, absolute. He is 
severe. He is implacable. He 
does not postpone or palter as 
does the average Russian. He 
thinks and acts instantly. A | 
self-sufficient, self-contained, 
fierce, entirely military man. 
He is cold and aloof, but pas- 
sionately patriotic. He de- 
mands the last drop of blood, 
the last ounce of effort. He 
drives his soldiers to death 
without a thought save that 
of victory. 

He uses men not as human 
beings but as implements of 
warfare. He exacts implicit 
obedience and punishes ruth- 
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highest type of a Russian aristocrat—than whom there is 
no more agreeable man—and affable and hospitable; but 
in war and in discipline he is terrible. 

This war has developed some great men and will, doubt- 
less, develop others. There is Joffre, for example, but 
Joffre was at the head of the French Army for several 
years before the war began. He was somewhat of a known 
quantity. So was Kitchener and so were some of the 
German generals. But this man, Nikolai Nikolaivitch, 
although always a soldier, was merely the military governor 
of the Petrograd district when the order came for mobili- 
zation. He is of the royal family. His father was an uncle 
of Alexander III, the father of the present Czar. He is in 
his late fifties and had no part in the Russian-Japanese 
War, although he served with his father in the Russian- 
Turkish War in the seventies. 

He was neither famous in his own country nor known 
much outside of it. Suddenly, in the emergency, he flared 
out on the military horizon. He was made commander 
in-chief of the Russian Army. Indeed, he practically took 
command himself. The war was not under way a month 
before his supreme military genius had asserted itself. 
Now, despite his severity, his coldness, his iron discipline, 
his ferocity in the use of his men, he is worshiped by the 
army and by the country. He is the great man of Russia. 
The Russians pin all their hopes on him. 

The bureaucrats fear him. The ministry stands in awe 
of him. He is to all intents and purposes the autocrat of 
Russia, the military chieftain who in these martial times 
has the last word, and whose last word always is stern and 
decisive. 

There is no nonsense about him, none of the dreamy 
frivolity that is the general characteristic of the Russian 
people. He is given neither to imagination nor to senti- 
ment. He is a hard, practical, austere, exacting man, who 
hesitates at nothing to get results, and who will send a 
hundred thousand soldiers to slaughter, if he thinks there 
is an advantage to be gained, with as little compunction as 
he will light a cigarette. He operates as he wills. The 
ministry and the Czar have their say. He listens gravely 
and does as he pleases. He scorns the bureaucrats. He 
pushes the governmental advisers aside. The army is with 
him to the newest recruits in the ranks. They look upon 
him as a sort of supernatural person, a demigod, far 
more than as a commander-in-chief. The Czar is the Little 
Father. Yes, but this man, Nikolai Nikolaivitch, is almost 
the Great Father. When you understand that a Russian 
officer always calls his men “‘ My children’’ you will appre- 
ciate the attitude to their commander of the millions of 
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lessly those who even seem to 
disobey. He is cultured, the 


Can He Get Him Down? 
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Russian soldiers who are spread in that long, bloody 
line from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Military 
critics may find fault with his strategy, with his 
tactics, with his offense and his defense. I am not a 
military critic and I know nothing of those things. But 
no person can say that this tall, stern, bearded man is 
not the idol of his soldiers and the hope of his countrymen. 
He drives them to death. He holds them in iron check 
He exacts the utmost obedience. He knows no mercy 
or compassion. But they love him, they respect him, 
they fear him. Should there come a crisis between the army 
and the state, the army, to a man, would stand behind 
Nikolai Nikolaivitch and with him, and take his command 
and do his will. 

His discipline at his headquarters and with his personal 
staff is as rigid and uncompromising as it is with his armies 
in the field. They are there for war, he tells his officers, not 
for amusement nor for relaxation. He does not allow them 
to play cards, even for small stakes. If time hangs heavily 
on the hands of his staff men, he suggests that they study 
tactics or maps, or make reports, or occupy themseives 
usefully. There is none of the Russian luxury about his 
headquarters. The officers all live simply and regularly. 
A man who was the guest of the grand duke for a day or so 
came in with him one night after a long, weary day of 
inspection. The grand duke told his orderly to fetch a 
bottle of brandy. 


German Influences in Russia 


7 AH,” thought the visitor, “‘now I shall see some of 

this great drinking by the Russians that I have heard 
about all my life. Probably he will take this entire bottle 
of brandy at one sitting.” 

The orderly brought the brandy, the tall glasses and the 
mineral water, and the visitor poured out a good-sized 
jigger for himself, for he was nearly done up. He watched 
the grand duke, thinking he would consume one of thos 
gigantic drinks the novelists tell us that the Russians like 
Instead, the grand duke took a teaspoon, carefully meas 
ured out one spoonful of brandy and poured it into hi 
mineral water. Then he sent back the bottle of brandy to 
his private chest. That represented all of the drinking 
done in those headquarters that night. 

He has been hampered in many ways. He has lacked 
ammunition, because of the eternal procrastination of the 
bureaucrats in Petrograd. He has lacked rifles for his 
soldiers. He has lacked supplies. He has been forced to 
wait for endless hours for maintenance and munitions for 
his soldiers while government officials dickered and delayed 
and quibbled and grafted in Petrograd. He has had insuffi- 
cient care for his wounded. He has even sent out soldiers 
armed only with oak cudgels 
He has lost by disease and by 
cold. He has had inefficient 
generals. He has been com 
pelled to retire. He has been 
whelmed by disaster, but 
never overwhelmed. He has 
knewn about thousands on 
thousands of tons of essentials 
for his campaigns piled up in 
Archangel, in Petrograd, at 
Tornea—supplies that would 
help him win victories— but 
he has fought on grimly, and 
he has held his men steadily 
to their bloody work. He is 
above the intrigue of Petro- 
grad, above the sinister and 
conflicting influences of that 
partly German, partly Rus- 
sian court. A whale of a man 
is Nikolai Nikolaivitch the 
big man of Russia 

It is common talk in Rus 
} sia, and especially in Petro 

grad, that there is a certain 
German influence in the court 
The Czarina is a German 
Many of the camarilla, the 
unofficial government ---the 
court retainers—are of Ger 
man descent. In one of the 


rs i 


embassies of the Pows 
heard the story, which I had 
heard elsewhere, of the pa 


thetic cry of the little Czare 


the Germans win 
papa cries, and when the 
Russians win mamma crie 
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Here’s Where We Standardize! 


**Miss Wallace, how many quotations did 
we get for printing our office forms? Six! 
And three of them specify Hammermill 
Bond? Those printers are on the job! 


**Here’s where we standardize our office 
printing. Did you hear what the boss said 


the other day about efficiency first and 
standardization in each department? Some 


lecture! Since then I’ve been looking up 
paper (for that’s the big item) and I had 
about decided to use Hammermill Bond. 
These three quotations just confirm my de- 
cision. Make out the orders, Miss Wallace, 
and in future specify Hammermill Bond for 
all our office printing.” 
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The most widely used bond paper in the world, 
combines these advantages: It has excellent quality, 
strength, “‘rattle’’? and finish. It is the economy 
paper. It offers you the greatest variety; twelve 
colors and white, in Bond, Ripple and Linen Fin- 
ishes, with envelopes to match. It is easy to obtain. 
Large stocks are carried by agents in all parts of the 
country and an immense stock is carried at the mill. 
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You can probably save from 20% to 50% on the cost of 
paper by using Hammermill Bond. You can certainly gain 
efficiency by standardizing on it for all your requirements. 


We have issued a portfolio, ‘How to Standardize,”’ which will be 


sent on request 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Use Hammermill Safety Paper for Your Checks 
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| | the-Czar. 


| grand duke was waiting. 
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Always, the embassies say, and the men 
who know the inner news of Petrograd say, 
the Czar has been subjected to pressure for 
peace, for an arrangement with Germany. 
Much of the Russian nobility from the 
Baltic provinces is of German descent. 
Always he has been urged to depose the 
Grand Duke Nikolai. Once, a few months 
after the war started, these stories became 
so insistent, the information concerning the 
intrigues of the German influences within 
the court became so definite, that the grand 
duke left his headquarters and came to the 
palace where the Czar was staying. 

“*I hear constant talk of peace,” he said. 
“T hear story after story that the pro- 


| German influences at this court are having 
| their effect on you. 


I want to know if 
these reports are true?” 

The grand duke stood towering above 
The commander-in-chief spoke 
slowly and sternly. 

“There will be no peace,” he continued; 
“there will be no peace until Russia and 
her allies have won this war. If: there 
should be any move for peace in this court, 
if there should be any negotiations for 
peace without the full assent and coépera- 
tion of our allies, there will be another czar. 
You are the head of the government, but I 
am the head of the army, and the army will 
follow me wherever I choose to lead it.” 

That settled that. Since then the pro- 
German influences have been working, but 
their work has been futile, for down at his 
headquarters, sometimes at Vilna and 
sometimes elsewhere, the Grand Duke 
Nikolai Nikolaivitch remains the head of 
the army, and the army remains the willing 
servant of the grand duke. 

There was a time when the Czar, who 
makes frequent visits to the front and to 
the general headquarters, decided he would 
— certain generals with some generals 
of his own choosing. He brought a train- 


| load of these favored warriors and of others 


in his suite down to headquarters. The 
He greeted the 
Czar as the latter stepped off the train. He 
took the Czar by the arm and walked with 
him along the platform. They talked of the 
war and of the army and of the campaign 
then progressing. 

And while they walked, some of the 
soldiers locked all the doors in the train 
and other soldiers hitched on a new engine. 
The word was given, and the train pulled 


| out with every general and every retainer 
| locked in it. 


It went back to Petrograd. 

“The train has gone!” exclaimed the 
Czar. 

“Yes,” said the grand duke, “‘ but another 
for your majesty’s use will be provided.” 

“But those who came with me?” per- 
sisted the Czar. 

“They have returned with the train to 
Petrograd,” answered the grand duke. 
“They were not needed here. Come, let 
me take you to my quarters, where we can 


| talk quietly.” 


The Pluck of Russian Women 


The Czar took the more than hint. And 
since that time it has been rather firmly 
established that the Grand Duke Nikolai 
Nikolaivitch is the man who holds the 


| destinies of Russia in his hands in this war 
| emergency, that his will be the word that 


ultimately speaks for peace, but that his 


| will be the word that will hold for war until 
| the end. There is no mistake in Russia as 
| to who controls the army. 
| the bureaucrats, the camarilla, the people, 


The ministers, 


the peasants, all know it, and the millions 


| on millions in the army joyfully admit it. 

| The one supreme in command is the grand 
| duke. 
| wished. He could do anything else within 
| Russia, but he is not thinking of that at the 


He could make himself czar if he 


moment. His plan now is to do h:s part in 
beating the Germans and, handicapped as 
he is for want of ammunition and for want 
of guns and for want of supplies, he is hold- 


| ing doggedly to that determination. 


In Russia, as elsewhere, among the 
women there was a great emotional desire 
to be of service. Thousands of them volun- 
teered for nursing, and thousands of them 


| of high and low degree have given their 


services, have done the work of caring for 
the wounded and have done everything 
else, down to the commonest drudgery, be- 
cause they wanted to be of help to the 
country. The patriotism and the self- 
sacrifice and the patient, uncomplaining 
toil of the women in Russia, as in the other 
war-stricken countries, has been, and is, 
one of the sublimely heroic features of 
these months of misery and death. 


August 28,1915 


But in Russia, as in other countries, 
there were many women who, not appreci- 
ating the character of the services required, 
and merely from a shallow emotionalism, 
volunteered as nurses, more for the purpose 
of wearing the uniform and of talking of 
what they were doing than because they 
sincerely wanted to help; volunteered 
without knowing what they were expected 
to do, without any knowledge of nursing 
save that the Russian nurse’s headdress is 
becoming to almost any type of beauty. 

A bevy of these we-want-to-help-Russia 
beauties offered their services to the grand 
duke. He needed nurses, and he needed 
many nurses, but he wanted nurses, not 
society women who thought it would be 
interesting and romantic to hold the hand 
of a suffering soldier, and had no idea of 
scrubbing floors and of sanitation and of 
all the hundreds of things a nurse, and es- 
pecially a war nurse, must know. So the 
grand duke told one detachment of them to 
come to a certain place where he would 
meet them and assign them to their duties. 


Calling Fluffy-Ruffles’ Bluff 


They came, a fluttering and fluffy-ruffles 
lot of amateur ministering angels, and pre- 
sented themselves as directed. The grand 
duke looked them over. There were about 
a hundred in the lot. He lined them up 
and made a speech to them. 

“Ladies,” he said, “‘I appreciate, and so 
do my soldiers, and so does our country, the 
patriotic and heroic impulse that has 
caused you to offer yourselves as nurses. 
We need nurses. This war is very terrible 
and there is much suffering to be alleviated. 
I shall be glad of your services.’ 

The ladies all fluttered and were so glad 
and so interested and so anxious to go right 
into the hospital and make things easier for 
the poor, dear soldiers. 

“But,” continued the grand duke, 
nursing, as in every other line of service, 
there are several divisions of labor. For 
example, we have officers to nurse and we 
have private soldiers to nurse. Now, of 
course, you ladies will have a preference. 
So I shall allow you to make your choice. 
All those of you who would prefer to nurse 
officers will please step over to this side, 
and those of you who are willing to nurse 
the private soldier will please step over 
to this side. I leave the choice to you. Of 
course it will be pleasanter, perhaps, to 
nurse the officers than the common sol- 
diers, but the common soldiers must be 
nursed, too, you understand. Those who 
prefer to nurse officers on this side, if you 
please, and those on this side who are will- 
ing to go into the wards where the private 
soldiers are placed.” 

The ladies divided themselves. All but 
about twenty of them, who thought that it 
would be much nicer and more interesting 
to serve their country by nursing handsome 
officers rather than peasants who were pri- 
vates, stepped to one side. Twenty of the 
women said that they were willing to nurse 
the private soldiers, the peasants who had 
been wounded. 

Whereupon the grand duke bundled 
back to Petrograd the ladies who wanted 
to nurse officers, and kept the twenty who 
really had a sincere desire to do something 
more for their country than to wear a be- 
coming headdress and to sit about the cafés 
in it. That is a sample of the way the grand 
duke does things. 

Earlier in the campaign, when the Ger- 
mans were first pressing on to Warsaw, it 
seemed as if they might then make a deci- 
sive victory there. At any rate there was 
considerable apprehension among the 
Russian officers as to the result. It was 
thought that Warsaw could not be de- 
fended successfully. That is, there was a 
certain number of responsible officers who 
held this view, and the idea of abandoning 
Warsaw was seriously discussed by them. 

The question grew to be one of such 
grave importance that the grand duke 
called a council of war one day for the pur- 
pose of going over the situation. He 
invited many officers to this council. When 
they were in conference he asked for views 
on the situation. Though he did not say so 
he gave the impression that he himself was 
not so sure that it would not be good strat- 
egy to abandon Warsaw and move back. 
He said nothing directly, but, as it is told 
in Russia, he gave that impression by his 
attitude and perhaps from a remark now 
and then. He invited the fullest and freest 
discussion. He even went so far as to say 
some things himself to encourage free 
speaking. 
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Emboldened by this apparent indecision 
of the grand duke’s the officers who wanted 
to fall back went the limit. Moreover, to 
the great surprise of many of those present, 
two or three generals who were known to 
be very close to the grand duke himself 
advanced views that were favorable to 
retirement. Some of these generals said 
things that, if the Germans had heard 
them, might have had a tendency to hurry 
the Germans along toward Warsaw. The 
discussion continued for a long time. Then 
the grand duke reserved decision. 

After the council had adjourned, the 
grand duke, who had previously instructed 
some of the generals whom he could trust 
to say what they did say, called together 
the men who were for sticking to Warsaw 
and told them that there wasn't the remot- 
est chance that he would move out of 
Warsaw or take any steps to abandon it. 
He said he had merely called the council to 
hear what he might hear and see what he 
might see. He told the assembled fighters 
to be ready to repulse a German attack 
that he was sure would come after some 
things that had been said at that meeting, 
and he gave orders that meant nothing but 
the holding of Warsaw and the determined 
assault on any Germans who might be 
coming that way. 

It wasn’t long after that meeting that the 
Germans began a very formidable move- 
ment toward Warsaw. In fact, it was only 
as long as might be necessary for a report 
of the speeches at that meeting and a re- 
port of the proposals made and of the 
information there presented to get back to 
the Germans, and so enable them to organ- 
ize their forward movement. Nor was it 
very long before quite a number of Russian 
officers, mostly those who had proposed 
that Warsaw should be abandoned, dis- 
appeared from the active lists of the army. 
There are various conjectures as to what 
happened to them. One conjecture is as 
good as another, but the grand duke is a 
very stern and a very ruthless man. Any- 
how, they left active service, these timorous 
officers, and have not been back since. Nor 
has much of anything been heard of them 
very little, in fact. 

That is another way this tall, spare, cold- 
eyed grand duke does things. He is 
military in every inch of him and so severe 
in his discipline as to be almost tyrannical, 
but the soldiers adore him. 

He has few intimates and few confidants. 
He receives the Czar cordially, but the 
grand duke does as he pleases. He remains 
out of Petrograd, staying mostly at his 
headquarters, but from time to time visit- 
ing various portions of the far-flung line of 
the Russians. His great stature and his 
lean and bony frame make him a most im- 
posing figure on a horse, and the men cheer 
him madly when he rides among them 


How the Czar Loves His Soldiers 


There can be no consideration of the grand 
duke without a comparison with the Czar. 

“He isa tender- hearted man,”’ said one 
Russian to me, “‘a man who feels the re- 
sponsibilities of his position and knows his 
power, but who would never allow that 
power to be exerted unjustly against a 
countryman if he could prevent it. 

He is fond of going to the front, and he, 
when the war began, ordered a complete 
uniform of a Russian private soldier, and 
put it on, and had himself photographed in 
it, so that his soldiers might know that he 
was of them and had them constantly in his 
mind. 

In Poland they tell a,story of a visit he 
made to a large hospital where there were 
many wounded soldiers. He was on one of 
his visits to the front, and he came to this 
hospital, attended by many functionaries 
and flunkies and officials and others that 
trail after him in his entourage. This gor- 
geous, gold-laced, decorated procession 
followed him as he walked into the largest 

ward, where there were long rows of cots 
filled with wounded Russians. 

The Czar turned to his retainers. 

“Leave me!” he said. 

The officials moved back, bowed pro- 
foundly and said: “‘ Yes, Your Majesty,” or 
whatever the Czar’s retainers do say to 
him, but they did not go. 

“I say to you,” the Czar repeated, “that 
I wish you to go. I desire to be alone with 
my soldiers and to speak to them myself!” 

Then it dawned on the retinue that the 
Czar meant what he said, and they grudg- 
ingly withdrew. The Czar remained for an 
hour alone in that ward with the wounded 
men. Nobody knows what he said to them 
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or what they said to him, but he was alone 
with his people. 

There have been many stories that the 
Czar, partly through the influence of his 
German wife and partly from his own peace 
proclivities, as demonstrated in the early 
days of his reign, might attempt to make 
a separate peace, but it is not so long ago 
that he said to a diplomatist: 

“TI shall continue this war, God helping 
me, until Russia has done her part toward 
ridding Europe of the menace of German 
militarism forever.” 

He was a young man when he came to 
the throne, and he is not an old man yet, 
but, as the czars of Russia go, he has been 
one of the most hated of the lot, in his day, 
and he has passed through some great crises. 
Before the Japanese-Russian War his name 
was principally associated with his plan for 
peace. He was a peace propagandist, and 
the war with Japan was forced on him. 
Then came the revolution, and his acqui- 
escence in the bloody way that it was 
suppressed did not do much to forward his 
peace presentations. He had bad luck. 
The coronation disaster in Moscow, the 
utter stupidity of the firing on the striking 
workmen led by Father Gapon, and many 
other incidents associated his name and 
rule with blood and death rather than with 
peace. 

He was not popular. But he made a 
bid for popularity by granting the Duma, 
which, whatever its successes or failures 
may have been, was at least a small step 
toward self-government for the Russian 
people. He stood out against the corrup- 
tion among the police, sent some great men 
to prison, and made an earnest effort to heip 
the peasants by removing land restrictions. 


The Russian Aristocracy 


He made his proclamation about Poland, 
and he showed his warm sympathy with 
his soldiers by frequent visits to them and 
to the hospitals. The people curse him no 
longer. He is a popular monarch. His 
picture is in every shop window. Postal 
cards showing him in his various uniforms 
are bought more than any other at every 
place where they are sold in the empire. 
Great pictures of him are carried at the 
head of every procession in the cities, and 
the people cheer him wildly. They hated 
him once, but, as it seemed to me when | 
saw these demonstrations in various cities 
in Russia, they love him now. 

He is not overly intellectual but has a 
good deal of initiative, for all that. He has 
developed from a dreamy youth who had 
an idea he could stop war because he, as 
czar, said war should be stopped, to rather 
a practical person who has gradually as- 
similated the idea that a czar need not be 
absolute, but may be a real friend of the 
people over whom he reigns, may with his 
power do much for them to add to their 
happiness and prosperity. 

The radicals sneer at his sincerity, but 
insincerity does not comport with his 
simplicity of character, for it takes a man 
highly specialized in that respect to be 
artistically insincere, and clumsy insincer- 
ity is merely stupid subterfuge. As nearly 
as I can discover, the Czar is a kindly, 
good-natured man, rather oppressed by the 
tremendous responsibilities of his position, 
but trying to do the best he can for his 
people in an atmosphere that is saturated 
with intrigue. He lives among an aristoc- 

racy that holds itself as superior to the very 

people the Czar would like to help as the 
old aristocracy held itself superior to the 
serfs. He is surrounded by men who have 
no patriotism save that which can be used 
to their own advantages, and is hedged in 
by a bureaucracy that is as stupid as it is 
dishonest. He is hampered by the tempera- 
mental difficulties of his race, by their lack 
of practicality, their dreamy frivolity, their 
curious conception of their rights and 
their perquisites. He is held back by their 
posed mean by their primitive passions, 
their laziness, their indifference, their fatal- 
ism, their doctrine of nitchevo. He has the 
hardest job in this world. 

He is far different in almost every char- 
acteristic from the Grand Duke Nikolai, 
the man who is fighting this war. Also, as 
matters stand, he is subordinate to the 
grand duke so far as the military end of it 
is concerned. Whatever may come out of 
it all, there is no doubt that while Nicholas 
II may continue on the throne, the Grand 
Duke Nikolai will be a very real and vital 
power in Russia. Of the two, Nikolai is the 
stronger man, and he has the army with | 
him. Do not forget that! 
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We Really, in Quaker Oats, 


Condense the 
| Oat Flavor 


By that we mean this: 


Three bushels of oats as they come to us yield less than one 
bushel of grains fit for Quaker. The little oats are discarded. 

But these cream oats are rich and plump. They monopolize 
the finest flavor. The flakes they make are large and luscious. 
The aroma is exquisite. No puny, starved ¢ 

That’s what it means to get Quaker Oats—the 
its world-wide favor. 
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This is your car if you 
want a “Six” success 


In the Saxon “Six” you get 


a lightness—a luxury—a com- 


fort—a beauty—a smoothness—a silence—a flexibility—a 
power—that make the costly quality cars of a short time 


since seem crude indeed. 


Today there are four new ideas in 
motor car design: 


Light Weight 
High-speed motor 
Yacht line body 


Increased riding comfort 
for all passengers 


All four of these modern ideas you 
find incorporated in the Saxon “Six.” 


Light weight comes from right de- 
sign and right materials. Expensive 
nickel steel in axles, steering gear and 
other vital parts is lighter and stronger 
than ordinary carbon steel. Vanadium 
steel makes better springs, and reduces 
their weight. 


Saxon high-speed motor design— 
gets more power with less gas than men 
used to get out of bigger motors. Today 
in your touring car of course you want a 
*Six.”’ No lesser motor can give you 
the same even pull, smoothness, quiet 
power, and flexibility. Except for start- 
ing the car, gear shifting is practically 
unknown to Saxon ‘‘Six’’ owners. 


The yacht line body of the Saxon 
**Six’’ exemplifies the latest motor car 
fashion. Saxon “Six” is a big car for 
five people—plenty of room in driving 
compartment and tonneau. Long, re- 
silient cantilever springs assure riding 
comfort. 


If you seek speed—Saxon ‘‘Six’’ has 
it. Recently a stock model covered 490 
miles from Los Angeles to'San Fran- 
cisco in 13'/) hours, beating the ‘‘ Lark’”’ 
—the Southern Pacific’s fastest train— 
by 15 minutes, 


If you seek power—Saxon “Six’”’ has 
it. Saxon ‘‘Six”’ levels hills everywhere. 
This car is absolutely phenomenal in its 
power and flexibility and our dealers will 
welcome any test you care to invite. .We 
are perfectly confident that Saxon ‘‘Six’”’ 
for power, speed, flexibility, accelera- 
tion, hill climbing, quietness, smooth- 
ness, coolness and comfort will out- 
perform any car in its price class. Ask 
to be shown. 


If you seek economy—Saxon “Six” has it. 
On one day last month 105 Saxon “Sixes’’ were 
driven by dealers from Detroit to their home 
towns. The total mileage covered was 26,360; 
the average distance driven 252 miles. . Over 
heavy muddy roads these cars averaged 21 
miles per gallon of gasoline—some making as 
high as 2644 miles per gallon. Oil consumption 
averaged 152 and one-fourth miles per quart. 


If you seek a proved car—real “Six”’ suc 
cess—take this Saxon “Six’’ at $785. See your 
Saxon dealer and place your order at once. 





Six-cylinder high-speed motor, 30-35 
h. p.; electric starting and lighting; 
demountable rims; 112" wheelbase; 
Timken axles; vanadium steel canti- 
lever springs; 32x3'2" tires, non-skid 
in rear; one-man top—$785. 
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Dictiiieee: 


“Most economical means of 
transportation in the world” 


We sell the Saxon Roadster with the firm belief that day 
in and day out, year in and year out, in every possible con- 
dition of roads or character of service, this car will take its 
go at less expense than any 


owner wherever he wants to 


other automobile. 


That is a big claim to make. But 
30,000 Saxon Roadsters now in use 
throughout the world make it good. 
In owners’ daily service, in engineers’ 
trials and in public contests Saxon 
Roadsters show an average operat- 
ing cost of only Y% cent per mile per 
passenger. 


Corporations and other business con- 
cerns find Saxons the economical and 
efficient transportation for city sales 
men and other employees. Women 
choose the Saxon because it is so simple 
to drive. Its lightness and short turning 
radius make it easy to handle. Owners 
of larger cars find the Saxon handy and 
economical for scores of trips where the 
larger car would be more of a care than 
a convenience. As one Saxon owner 
said: ‘“‘Why take a battleship to cross 
the Hudson river?” 


If you have a car for yourself 
why not follow the example of 
other wise motorists and have 
aSaxon Roadster for thewife, 

the son or the daughter? 

Saxon Roadster 

will go anywhere 

larger cars will 








High-speed, long-stroke motor, 15 h. p.; 
sliding gear transmission; standard 
tread; Timken axles; vanadium steel 
cantilever springs—$395. (Electric 
starting and lighting system, $50 extra.) 











go — comfortably, quietly and as fast 
as you'll want to travel. Long tours 
and transcontinental trips have been 
made by many Saxon owners. 


You need never apologize for your 
Saxon in any company. Driving a low 
priced car nowadays is nothing to be 
ashamed of; it’s just an evidence of 
good business judgment And the 
Saxon. commands respect for what it 
is—an honest, handsome, reliable car 
for two. It costs no more than a good 
horse and buggy. 900,000 buggies are 
sold in the U. S. annually. Each buggy 
owner will find the Saxon safe and more 
economical. 


Just think what you get in this wonderful 
car—for $395: Saxon motor of amazing power 
and smoothness; graceful, roomy streamline 
body; easy riding vanadium steel cantilever 
springs; honeycomb radiator; dry plate clutch; 
sliding gear transmission; reliable Atwater 
Kent ignition —all standard features, all identi 
cal in quality with the features of far higher 


priced cars 


Saxon Roadster is not an experiment. A year 
and a half ago you might have hesitated to buy 
because the car was “untried.’’ Today it is a 
proved success. It is built and backed by 
strong company—a company that has made 
splendid progress and has developed a factory 
force and a dealer organization whose strength 
is recognized everywhere. 


So you can't go wrong in buying a Saxon 
Roadster. The car has made good; the 
company has made good; and 30,0000wners 
will back your judgment in buying. Buy 
now and enjoy your car all this fall 
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MA PETTENGILL AND THE 
SONG OF SONGS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
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"Tis the best tobacco in Virginia, sir, and grown on 
generations back.” 


Such was 
when the 
but news. 


We, who smoke DUKE’S Mixture, smoke the best 
Virginia, which has been under continuous cultivation 
and improvement for three hundred years. 


the boast of many a Virginia gentleman 
famous Monroe Doctrine was not history 


To the past master of good living, even Turkish 
tobacco seems somewhat lacking, in comparison to 
honey-colored, sun-ripened, fragrant Virginia. For this 
we have the preference of the more fastidious among 
English cigarette smokers for several generations. 


We, who know the American tobacco taste, say that 
DUKE’S Mixture, specially prepared to suit that 
taste, could not please you better in pipe or cigarette if 
it had been blended to your own order. We guar- 
antee it. If DUKE’S Mixture fails to please in any 


way, return it to your dealer and he will refund your 


money. pa 5 G 
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| Says; 


| the phonograph too!’ 





| Wilbur let the mezzo-soprano start. 


was marked by a tendency to idealism, 
and he pulled some of the handles to show 
how it was done. I’m merely telling you 
how Wilbur talked. 

“Nettie listened very serious. There 
was a new look in her eyes. ‘That song has 


| got to her even on a machinery piano,’ I 
| Says, 
| she and Chester out in the mischievous 
| moonlight.’ 
| Nettie sort of lingered to hear Wilbur, who 
| was going good by this time. 


‘but wait till we get the voice, with 
Wasn’t I the wily old hound! 


‘One must 
be the soul behind the wood and wire,’ he 
‘one rather feels just that, or one 
remains merely a brutal mechanic.’ 

“*T understand,’ says Nettie. ‘How you 
must have studied!’ 

“*Oh, studied!’ says Wilbur, and tossed 
his mane back and laughed in a lofty and 
suffering manner. Studied! He’d gone 
one year to a business college in Seattle 
after he got out of high school! 

“*T understand,’ says Nettie, looking all 
reverent and buffaloed. 

“*It is the price one must pay for tech- 
nique,’ says Wilbur. ‘And to-day you 
found me in the mood. I am not always 
in the mood.’ 

“*T understand,’ says Nettie. 

“I’m just giving you an idea, under- 
stand. Then Wilbur says, ‘I will bring 
these records up this evening if I may. The 
mezzo-soprano requires a radically differ- 
ent adjustment from the barytone.’ ‘My 
God!’ thinks I, ‘has he got technique on 
But I says he must 
come by all means, thinking he could tend 
the machine while Nettie and Chester is 
out on the porch getting wise to each other. 

“*There’s another teep for you,’ I says 
to Nettie when we got out of the place. 
‘He certainly is marked by tendencies,’ I 
says. I meant it fora nasty slam at Wilbur’s 
painful deficiencies as a human being, 


| but she took it as serious as Wilbur took 
| himself—which is some! 


“* Ah, yes, the artist teep,’ says she, ‘the 

most complex, the most baffling of all.’ 
va was a kind of a sickish jolt to 
-the idea that something as low in the 


andl kingdom as Wilbur could baffle any- 
| one 


but I thinks, ‘Shucks! Wait till he 
lines up alongside of a regular human man 


like Chet Timmins!’ 


“TI had Chet up to supper again. He 


| still choked on words of one syllable if Net- 


tie so much as glanced at him, and turned 


| all sorts of painful colors like a cheap rug. 


But I keep thinking the piece will fix that 
all right. 

“At eight o’clock Wilbur sifted in with 
his records and something else flat and 


| thin, done up in paper that I didn’t notice 
| much at the time. My dear heart, how se- 


rious he was! Asserious as—well, I chanced 


| to be present at the house of mourning 


when the barber come to shave old Judge 


| Armstead after he’d passed away—you 


know what I mean—kind of like him Wil- 
bur was, talking subdued and cat-footing 
round very solemn and professional. I 
thought he’d never get that machine going. 
He cleaned it, and he oiled it, and he had 
great trouble picking out the right fiber 


| needle, holding six or eight of ’em up to the 


light, doing secret things to the machine’s 
inwards, looking at us sharp as if we 


| oughtn’t to be talking even then, and when 
| she did move off I’m darned if he didn’t 
| hang in a strained manner over that box, 
| like he was the one that was doing it all 


and it wouldn't get the notes right if he 
took his attention off. 

“It was a first-class record, I'll say that. 
It was the male barytone—one of them 
pleading voices that get all into you. It 
wasn’t half over before I seen Nettie was 
strongly moved, as they say, only she was 
staring at Wilbur, who by now was leading 
the orchestra with one graceful arm and 


| looking absorbed and sodden, like he done 
| it unconsciously. 


Chester just set there 
with his mouth open, like something you 


| see at one of these here aquariums. 


“We moved round some when it was 


| over, while Wilbur was picking out just the 


right needle for the other record, and so 
I managed to cut that lump of a Chester 
out of the bunch and hold him on the 
porch till I got Nettie out too. Then I said 
‘“Sh-h-h!’ so they wouldn’t move when 
And 
they had to stay out there in the golden 
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moonlight with love’s young dream and 
everything. The lady singer was good too. 
No use in talking, that song must have done 
a lot of heart work right among our very best 
families. It had me going again so I plumb 
= ot my couple outside. I even forgot 

ilbur, standing by the box showing the 
lady how to sing. 

“It come to the last—you know how it 
ends—‘To kiss the cross, sweetheart, to 
kiss the cross!’ There was a rich and silent 
moment and I says, ‘If that Chet Timmins 
hasn't shown himself to be a regular male 
teep by this time And here come 
Chet’s voice, choking as usual, ‘Yes, paw 
switched to Durhams and Herefords over 
ten years ago—you see Holsteins was too 
light; they don’t carry the meat — 
Honest! I’m telling you what I heard. 
And yet when they come in I could see that 
Chester had had tears in his eyes from that 
song, so still I didn’t give in, especially as 
Nettie herself looked very exalted, like she 
wasn’t at that minute giving two whoops 
in the bad place for the New Dawn. 

“Nettie made for Wilbur, who was push- 
ing back his hair with a weak but graceful 
sweep of the arm—it had got down before 
his face like a portiére—and I took Chet 
into a corner and tried to get some of the 
just wrath of God into his heart; but, my 
ands! You’d have said he didn’t know there 
was such a thing as a girl in the whole 
Kulanche Valley. He didn’t seem to hear 
me. He talked other matters. 

“*Paw thinks,’ he says, ‘that he might 
manage to take them two hundred and 
fifty bull calves off your hands.’ ‘Oh, in- 
deed!’ I says. ‘And does he think of 
buying ’em—as is often done in the cattle 
business—or is he merely aiming todo me a 
favor?’ I was that mad at the poor worm, 
but he never knew. ‘Why, now, paw says 
“You tell Maw Pettengill I might be willing 
to take ’em off her hands at twelve dollars 
a head,”’’ he says. ‘I should think he might 
be,’ I says, ‘but they ain’t bothering my 
hands the least little mite. I like to have 
’em on my hands at anything less than six- 
teen a head,’ I says. ‘Your pa,’ I went on, 
‘is the man that started this here safety- 
first cry. Others may claim the honor, but 
it belongs solely to him.’ ‘He never said 
anything about that,’ says poor Chester. 
‘He just said you was going to be short of 
range this summer.’ ‘Be that all too true, 
as it may be,’ I says, ‘but I still got my 
business faculties And I was going 
on some more, but just then I seen Nettie 
and Wilbur was awful thick over some- 
thing he’d unwrapped from the other pack- 
age he’d brought. It was neither more nor 
less than a big photo of C. Wilbur Todd. 
Yes, sir, he’d brought her one. 

‘I think the artist has caught a bit of 
the real just there, if you know what I 
mean,’ says Wilbur, laying a pale thumb 


. across the upper part of the horrible thing. 


“*T understand,’ says Nettie, ‘the real 
you was expressing itself.’ 

“*Perhaps,’ concedes Wilbur kind of 
nobly. ‘I dare say he caught me in one of 
my rarer moods. You don’t think it too 
idealized?’ 

“*Don’t jest,’ says she, very pretty and 
severe. And they both gazed spellbound. 

““*Chester,’ I says in low but venomous 
tones, ‘you been hanging round that girl 
worse than Grant hung round Richmond, 
but you got to remember that Grant wa; 
more than a hanger. He made moves, 
Chester, moyes! Do you get me? % 

‘About them calves,’ says Chester, * 
told me it’s his honest opinion — 
“Well, that was enough for once. I 
busted up that party sudden and firm. 

**It has meant much to me,’ says Wilbur 
at parting. 

“*T understand,’ says Nettie. 

“*When you come up to the ranch, Miss 
Nettie,’ says Chester, ‘you want to ride 
over to the Lazy Eight and see that there 
tame coyote I got. It licks your hand like 
a dog.’ 

“But what could I do, more than what 
I had done? Nettie was looking at the 
photograph when I shut the door on ’em. 
‘The soul behind the wood and wire,’ she 
murmurs. I looked closer then and what 
do you reckon it was? Just as true as I set 
here, it was Wilbur, leaning forward all neg- 
ligent and patronizing on a twelve-hundred- 
dollar grand piano, his hair well forward 
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and his eyes masterful, like that there noble 
instrument was his bond slave. But wait! 
And underneath he’d writ a bar of music 
with notes running up and down, and 
signed his name to it—not plain, mind you, 
though he can write a good business hand if 
he wants to, but all scrawly like someone 
important, so you couldn’t tell if it was 
meant for Dutch or English. Could you 
beat that for nerve—in a day, in a million 
years? 

“*What’s Wilbur writing that kind of 
music for?’ I asks in a cold voice. ‘He 
don’t know that kind. What he had ought 
to of written is a bunch of them hollow slats 
and squares like they punch in the only kind 
of music he plays,’ I says. 

“*Hush!’ says Nettie. ‘It’s that last 
divine phrase, “To kiss the cross!’’’ 

“I choked up myself then. And I went 
to bed and thought. And this is what I 
thought: When you think you _ got the 
winning hand, keep on raising. To call is 
to admit you got no faith in your judgment. 
Better lay down than call. So I resolve 
not to say another word to the girl about 
Chester, but simply to press the song in on 
her. Already it had made her act like a 
human person. Of course I didn’t worry 
none about Wilbur. The wisdom of the 
ages couldn't have done that. But I seen 
I had got to have a real first-class human 
voice in that song, like the one I had heard 
in New York City. They’ll just have to 
clench, I think, when they hear a good 
A-number-one voice in it. 

“Next day I look in on Wilbur and say, 
‘What about this concert and musical en- 
tertainment the North Side set is talking 
about giving for the starving Belgians?’ 

“*The plans are maturing,’ he says, ‘but 
I'm getting up a Brahms concerto that I 
have promised to play—you know how ter- 
rifically difficult Brahms is—so the date 
hasn't been set yet.’ 

“Well, set it and let’s get to work,’ I 
says. ‘There'll be you, and the North 
Side Ladies’ String Quartet, and Ed 
Bughalter with a bass solo, and Mrs. Dr. 
Percy Hailey Martingale with the Jewel 
Song from Faust, and I been thinking,’ I 
says, ‘that we had ought to get a good pro- 
fessional lady concert singer down from 
Spokane.’ 

‘*I’m afraid the expenses would go over 
our receipts,’ says Wilbur, and I can see 
him figuring that this concert will cost the 
Belgians money instead of helping ’em; so 
right off I says, ‘If you can get a good- 
looking, sad-faced contralto, with a low- 
cut black dress, that can sing The Rosary 
like it had ought to be sung, why, you can 
touch me for that part of the evening's 
e ntertainme nt.’ 

Wilbur says I’m too good, not suspi- 
cioning I’m just being wily, so he says he'll 
write up and fix it. And a couple days 
later he says the lady professional is en- 
gaged, and it'll cost me fifty, and he shows 
me her picture and the dress is all right, 
and she had a sad, powerful face, and the 
date is set and everything. 

**Meantime I keep them two records het 
up for the benefit of my reluctant couple: 
daytime for Nettie—she standing dreamy- 
eyed while it was doing, showing she was 
coming more and more human, under- 
stand—and evenings for both of ’em, when 
Chester Timmins would call. And Chet 
himself about the third night begins to get 
a new look in his eyes, kind of absent and 
desperate, so I thinks this here lady pro- 
fessional will simply goad him to a frenzy. 
Oh, we had some sad musical week before 
that concert! That was when this crazy 
Chink of mine got took by the song. He 
don’t know yet what it means, but it took 
him all right; he got regular besotted with 
it, keeping the kitchen door open all the 
time, so he wouldn't miss a single turn. It 
took his mind off his work too. Talk about 
the Yellow Peril! He got so locoed with 
that song one day, what does he do but peel 
and cook up twelve dollars’ worth of the 
Piedmont Queen dahlia bulbs I'd ordered 
for the front yard. Sure! Served ’em with 
cream sauce, and we et ’em, thinking they 
was some kind of a Chinese vegetable. 

“But I was saying about this new look 
in Chester’s eyes, kind of far-off and crimi- 
nal, when that song was playing. And 
then something give me a pause, as they 
say. Chet showed up one evening with his 
nails all manicured; yes, sir, polished till 
you needed smoked glasses to look at ’em. 
I knew all right where he’d been. I may 
as well tell you that Henry Lehman was 
giving Red Gap a flash of form with his 
new barber shop—tiled floor, plate-glass 
front, exposed plumbing and a manicure 
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girl from Seattle; yes, sir, just like in the 
great wicked cities. It had already turned 
some of our very best homes into domestic 
hells, and no wonder! Decent, God-fearing 
men who'd led regular lives and had whisk- 
ers and grown children, setting down to a 
little spindle-legged table with this crea- 
ture, dipping their clumsy old hands into a 
pink saucedish of suds and then going 
brazenly back to their innocent families 
with their nails glittering like piano keys. 
Oh, that young dame was bound to be a so- 
cial pet among the ladies of the town, yes 
no? She was pretty and neat figured, with 
very careful hair, though its color had been 
tampered with unsuccessfully, and she wore 
little, blue-striped shirtwaists that fitted 
very close—you know—with low collars. 
It was said that she was a good conversa- 
tionalist and would talk in low, eager tones 
to them whose fingers she tooled. 

“Still, I didn’t think anything of Chester 
resorting to that sanitary den of vice. All 
I think 1s that he’s trying to pretty himself 
up for Nettie and maybe show her he can 
be a man-about-town, like them she has 
known in Spokane and in —, New 
York, at the select home of Mrs. W. B. 
Hemingway and her husband. How littl 
we think when we had ought to be thinking 
our darnedest! Me? I just went on playing 
them two records, the male barytone and 
the lady mezzo, and trying to curse that 
Chinaman into keeping the kitchen door 
shut on his cooking, with Wilbur dropping 
in now and then so him and Nettie could 
look at his photo, which was propped up 
against a book on the center table—one of 
them large three-dollar books that you get 
stuck with by an agent and never read 
and Nettie dropping into his store now and 
then to hear him practice over difficult 
bits from his piece that he was going to 
render at the musical entertainment for the 
Belgians, with him asking her if she thought 
he shaded the staccato passage a mite too 
heavy, or some guff like that. 

“So here come the concert, with every 
seat sold and the hall draped pretty with 
flags and cut flowers. Some of the boys 
was down from the ranch, and you bet I 
made ’em all come across for tickets, and 
old Safety First—Chet’s father—I stuck him 
for a dollar one, though he had an evil look 
in his eyes. That’s how the boys got so 
crazy about this here song. They brought 
that record back with 'em. And Buck De- 
vine, that I met on the street that very day 
of the concert, he give me another kind of 
a little jolt. He'd been gossiping round 
town, the vicious way men will do, and he 
Says to me: 

“*“That Chester lad is taking awful 
chances for a man that needs his two hands 
at his work. Of course if he was a foot- 
racer or something like that, where he didn’t 
need hands * ‘What's all this?’ I 
asks. ‘Why,’ says Buck, ‘he’s had his nails 
rasped down to the quick till he almost 
screams if they touch anything, and he 
goes back for more every single day. It’s 
a wonder they ain’t mortified on him al- 
ready; and say, it costs him six bits a throw 
and, of course, he don’t take no change 
from a dollar—he leaves the extra two bits 
foratip. Gee! A dollar a day for keeping 
your nails tuned up—and I ain't sure he 
don’t have ’em done twice on Sundays. 
Mine ain’t never had a file teched to ‘em 
yet,’ he says. ‘I see that,’ I says. ‘If any 
foul-minded person ever accuses you of it, 
you got abundant proofs of your innocence 

ight there with you. As for Chester,’ I 
says, ‘he has an object.’ ‘He has,’ says 
Buck. ‘Not what you think,’ I says. ‘ Very 
different from that. It’s true,’ I concedes, 
‘that he ought to take that money and go 
to some good osteopath and have his head 
treated, but he’s all right at that. Don't 
you set up nights worrying about it.’ And 
I sent Buck slinking off shamefaced, but 
unconvinced, I could see. But I wasn’t a 
bit scared. 

“Chet et supper with us the night of the 
concert and took Nettie and I to the hall, 
and you bet I wedged them two close in 
next to each other when we got to our seats. 
This was my star play. If they didn’t fall 
for each other now Shucks! They 
had to. And I noticed they was more con- 
fidential already, with Nettie looking at 
him sometimes almost respectfully. 

“Well, the concert went fine, with the 
hired lady professional singer giving us 
some operatic gems in various foreign lan- 
guages in the first part, and Ed Bughalter 
singing A Desert King am I, Ha, Ha! very 
bass— Ed always sounds to me like moving 
heavy furniture round that ain’t got any 
casters under it—and Mrs. Dr. Percy 
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Hailey Martingale with the Jewel Song from 
Faust, that she learned in a musical con 
servatory at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and Coming Through the Rye for an en- 
core—holding the music rolled up in her 
hands, though the Lord knows she knew 
every word and note of it by heart—and 
the North Side Ladies’ String Quartet, 
and Wilbur Todd, of course, putting on 
more airs than as if he was the only son of 
old man Piano himself, while he shifted the 
gears and pumped, and Nettie whispering 
that he always slept two hours before per- 
forming in public and took no nourishment 
but just a cup of warm milk—just a bundle 
of nerves that way—and she sent him up 
a bunch of lilies tied with lavender ribbon 
while he was bowing and scraping, but I 
didn’t pay no attention to that, for now it 
was coming. 

“Yes, sir, the last thing was this here 
lady professional, getting up stern and kind 
of sweetish sad in her low-cut black dress to 
sing the song of songs. I was awful excited 
for a party of my age, and I see they was 
too. Nettie nudged Chet and whispered, 
‘Don’t you just love it?’ And Chet actually 
says, ‘I love it,’ so no wonder I felt sure, 
when up to that time he’d hardly been able 
to say a word except about his pa being 
willing to take them calves for almost noth- 
ing. Then I seen his eyes glaze and point 
off across the hall, and darned if there 
wasn’t this manicure party in a cheek little 
hat and tailored gown, setting with Mrs 
Henry Lehman and her husband. But still 
I felt all right, because him and Nettie was 
nudging each other intimately again when 
Professor Gluckstein started in on the ac- 
companiment—I bet Wilbur thinks the 
prof is awful old-fashioned, playing with 
his fingers that way; I know they don't 
speak on the street. 

“So this lady just floated into that piece 
with all the heart stops pulled out, and 
after one line I didn’t begrudge her a cent 
of my fifty. I just set there and thrilled. I 
could feel Nettie and Chet thrilling, too, 
and I says, ‘ There's nothing to it—not from 
now on.’ 

“The applause didn’t bust loose till al- 
most a minute after she'd kissed the cross 
in that rich brown voice of hers, and even 
then my couple didn’t join in. Nettie set 
still, all frozen and star-eyed, and Chester 
was choking and sniffling awful emotion- 
ally. ‘I’ve sure nailed the young fools,’ | 
thinks. And, of course, this lady had to sing 
it again, and rot half through was she 
when, sure enough, I glanced down side- 
ways and Chet’s right hand and her left 
hand is squirming together till they look 
like a bunch of eels. ‘ All over but the rice,’ 
I says, and at that I felt so good and 
thrilled! I was thinking back to my own 
time when I was just husband-high, though 
that wasn’t so little, Lysander John being 
a scant six foot three—and our wedding 
tour to the Centennial and the trip to Ni- 
agara Falls—just soaking in old memories 
that bless and bind that this lady singer 
was calling up—well, you could have had 
anything from me right then when she 
kissed that cross a second time, just pour- 
ing her torn heart out. ‘Worth every cent 
of that fifty,’ I says. 

“Then everybody was standing up and 
moving out—wiping their eyes a lot of ’em 
was—so I push on ahead quick, aiming to 
be more wily than ever and leave my couple 
alone. They don’t miss me either. When 
I look back,- darned if they ain’t kind of 
shaking hands right there in the hall. 
‘Quick work!’ I says. ‘You got to hand it 
to that song.’ Even then I noticed Nettie 
was looking back to where Wilbur was trip- 
ping down from the platform, and Chester 
had his eyes glazed over on this manicure 
party. Still, they was gripping each other's 
hands right there before folks, and I think 
they’re just a bit embarrassed. My old 
heart went right on echoing that song as 
I pushed forward—not looking back again, I 
was that certain. 

“ And to show you the mushy state I was 
in, here is old Safety First himself leering 
at me down by the door, with a clean shave 
and his other clothes on, and he says all 
about how it was a grand evening’s musical 
entertainment and how much will the Bel- 
gians get in cold cash, anyway, and how 
about them two hundred and fifty head of 
bull calves that he was willing to take off 
my hands, and me, all mushed up by that 
song as I am telling you, saying to him in 
a hearty manner, ‘They’re yours, Dave! 
Take ‘em at your own price, old friend.’ 
Honest, I said it just that way, so you can 
see. ‘Oh, I'll be stuck on "em at twelve a 
head,’ says Dave, ‘but I knew you'd listen 


— 
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Model “38” 


Oakland 


High-Speed Motor 


Means— More Explosions, More 
Revolutions, More Power, Less Fuel 


HE big, dominating feature of this Oakland “38” is its high- 


speed motor. 


Light, quick power pulses that melt into a con- 


tinuous flow—eliminate vibration and give you a store of power 
on tap for any speed of the car—from a creeping three miles an 


hour to faster than you want to go. 
steady road running. 


mud or sand 


Bear in mind, the term “High-Speed Motor” 


For quick “‘getaways’’—hills, 


applies entirely to the 


motor and not to the speed of the car. 


Instead of the comparatively few explosions of terrific, racking force 
there are many more power impulses of less violence with no pause 


between—hence no vibration. 


This means a faster turning of the 
crank shaft—a velocity of the flywheel 
that balances power and reduces car 
strain. 


A minimum of fuel consumption. 


Here is a power plant of wonderful 
simplicity and reliability. Four cylin- 
ders of a minimum number of parts 
light weight—with upkeep cost cut to 
a fraction. 


This type of motor is standard equip- 
ment with the best European builders. 
It costs more to build. Each part is 
lighter and stronger—the pistons and 
connecting rods must be made of the 
costliest alloys. 


The high-speed four-cylinder motor 
won all the money on the Indianapolis 
and Chicago Speedways this year. 


Oakland standards of uncompromising 
quality as typified by the motor are 
built into this car throughout—down 
to the last detail. 


Cushions of real curled hair covered 
with genuine leather; long pliant 
springs; Delco electric starting, light- 
ing and ignition; Oakland-Stewart 
vacuum gasoline feed. 


Lots of room for five passengers—the 
maximum of car quality in construction 
and equipment. 


The Oakland line is complete. Your dealer is now demonstrating this 


Mode! **3 


8" and the new light six. 


Very shortly we will anndunce 


another master of its class, to be a large seven-passenger touring car 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


$1050 
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High-Speed Motor 


Leading Oakland 
Superiorities 
Great Strength with Light Weight 
Low Center of Gravity with 
Usual Road Clearance 
High-Speed Motor with 
Great Power 
Flying Wedge Lines 


with 


Least Wind 


Resistance 
Economy ¥ 


' Sturdy as 


Lusery 


the Oak” 


| yet. 
| dark, waiting excitedly, 


| talking in hushed tones and gurgles. 


| with triumph. 


| to reason, we being such old neighbors.’ 
‘I ain’t heard reason since that last song,’ 
I says. ‘I’m listening to my heart, and it’s 
a grand pity yours never learned to talk.’ 
‘Twelve a head,’ says the old robber. 

“So, thus throwing away at least a thou- 
sand dollars like it was a mere bagatelle or 
something, I walk out into the romantic 
night and beat it for home, wanting to be 
in before my happy couple reached there, 
so they'd feel free to linger over their part- 
ing. My, but I did feel responsible and 
dangerous, directing human destinies so 
brashly the way I had.” 

There was a pause, eloquent with un- 
worded emotions. 

Then, “ Human destinies, hell!’’ the lady 
at length intoned. 

Hereupon I amazingly saw that she be- 
lieved her tale to be done. I permitted 
the silence to go a minute, perhaps, while 
she fingered the cigarette paper and loose 
tobacco. 

“And of course, then,” I hinted, as the 
twin jets of smoke were rather viciously 


| expelled. 


“T should say so 


‘of course, then’—you 
got it. 


But I didn’t get it for near an hour 
I set up to my bedroom window in the 
and pretty soon 
they slowly floated up to the front gate, 
‘Male 
, Isays, flushed 
The moon wasn’t up yet 
but you hadn’t any trouble making out 


and female created He them 


| they was such. He was acting outrageously 
| like a male and she was suffering it with 


that splendid courage which has long dis- 
tinguished our helpless sex. And there I 
set, warming my old heart in it and ex- 
panding like one of them little squeezed-up 


| sponges you see in the drug-store window, 


which swells up so astonishing when you 
put it in water. I wasn’t impatient for 
them to quit, oh no! They seemed to 


| clench and unclench and clench again, as 


if they had all the time in the world—with 


| me doing nothing but applaud silently. 


“ After spending about twenty years out 
there they loitered softly up the walk and 
round to the side door where I'd left the 


| light burning, and I slipped over to the side 
| window, which was also open, and looked 


down on the dim fond pair, and she finally 
opened the door softly and the light shone 
out.” 

Again Ma Pettengill paused, her elbows 
on the arms of her chair, her shoulders for- 
ward, her gray old head low between them. 
She drew a long breath and rumbled 
fiercely: 

“And the mushy fool me, forcing that 
herd of calves on old Dave at that scandal- 
ous price—after all, that’s what really 
gaffed me the worst! My stars! If I could 





have seen that degenerate old crook again 
that night—but of course a trade’s a trade, 
and I'd said it. Ain’t I the old silly!” 

“The door opened and the light shone 
out ——”’ I gently prompted. 

She erected herself in the chair, threw 
back her shoulders, and her wide mouth 
curved and lifted at the corners with the 
humor that never long deserts this woman. 

“Yep! That light flooded out its golden 
rays on the reprehensible person of C. Wil- 
bur Todd,” she crisply announced. “And 
like they say in the stories, little remains to 
be told. 

“T let out a kind of strangled yell, and 
Wilbur beat it right across my new lawn, 
and I beat it downstairs. But that girl was 
| like a sleepwalker—-not to be talked to, I 
| mean, like you could talk to persons. 

“* Aunty,’ she says in creepy tones, ‘I 
have brought myself to the ultimate sur- 

| render. I know the chains are about me, 

| already I feel the shackles, but I glory in 
them.’ She kind of-gasped and shivered 
in horrible delight. ‘I’ve kissed the cross 
at last,’ she mutters. 

“TI was so weak I dropped into a chair 
and I just looked at her. At first I couldn’t 
speak, then I saw it was no good speaking. 
She was free, white and twenty-one. So I 
never let on. I’ve had to take a jolt or two 
in my time. I’ve learned how. But finally I 
did manage to ask how about Chet Timmins. 
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“*T wronged dear Chester,’ she says. ‘I 
admit it freely. He has a heart of gold and 
a nature in a thousand. But, of course, 
there could never be anything between 
him and a nature like mine; our egos func- 
tion on different planes,’ she says. ‘Dear 
Chester came to see it too. It’s only in the 
last week we’ve come to understand each 
other. It was really that wonderful song 
that brought us to our mutual knowledge. 
It helped us to understand our mutual 
depths better than all the ages of eternity 
could have achieved.’ On she goes with 
this mutual stuff, till you’d have thought 
she was reading a composition or some- 
thing. ‘And dear Chester is so radiant in 
his own new-found happiness,’ she say.. 
— I yells, for this was indeed some 
jolt. 

“*He has come into his own,’ she says. 

‘They have eloped to Spokane, though I 
promised to observe secrecy until the train 
had gone. A very worthy creature I gather 
from what Chester tells me, a Miss Macgil- 
licuddy ——’ 
“** Not the manicure party?’ I yells again. 
**T believe she has been a wage-earner,’ 
says Nettie. ‘And dear Chester is so grate 
ful about that song. It was her favorite 
song, too, and it seemed to bring them to- 
gether, just as it opened my own soul to 
Wilbur. He says she sings the song very 
charmingly herself, and he thought it pref- 
erable that they be wed in Spokane before 
his father objected. And oh, aunty, I do 
see how blind I was to my destiny, and how 
kind you were to me in my blindness—you 
who had led the fuller life as I shall lead it 
at Wilbur’ s side.’ 

“*You beat it to your room,’ I orders 
her, very savage and disorganized. For | 
had stood about all the jolts in one di ay that 
God had meant me to. And so they was 
married, Chester and his bride attending 
the ceremony and Oscar Teetz’ five-piece 
orchestra playing The ” She broke 
off, with a suddenly blazing glance at the 
disk, and seized it from the table rather 
purposefully. With a hand firmly at both 
edges she stared inscrutably at it a long 
moment. 

“TI hate to break the darned thing,” she 
said musingly at last. “I guess I'll just 
lock it up. Maybe sometime I'll be feeling 
the need to hear it again. I know I car 
still be had by it if all the circumstances i: 
right.” 

Still she stared at the thing curiously. 

“Gee! It was hot getting them calves 
out to-day, and old Safety First moaning 
about all over the place how he’s being 
stuck with ’em, till more than once I come 
near forgetting I was a lady—and, oh, 
yes”’—she brightened—“I was going to 
tell you. After it was all over, Wilbur, the 
gallant young tone poet, comes gushing up 
to me and says, ‘ Now, aunty, always when 
you are in town you must drop round and 
break bread with us.’ Aunty, mind you, 
right off the reel. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘if I drop 
round to break any bread your wife bakes 
I'll be sure to bring a hammer.’ I couldn’t 
help it. He'll make a home for the girl all 
right, but he does something sinful to my 
nerves every time he opens his face. And 
then coming back here, where I looked for 
God’s peace and quiet, and being made to 
hear that darned song every time I turned 
round! 

“I give orders plain enough, but say, 
it’s like a brush fire—you never know when 
you got it stamped out.” 

From the kitchen came the sound of a 
dropped armful of stove wood. Hard upon 
this, the unctuous, whining tenor of Jimmie 
Time: 


Oh-h-h mem-o-reez thu-hat blu-hess and bu- 
hurn! 


“You, Jimmie Time!” It is a voice meant 
for Greek tragedy and a theater open to the 
heavens. I could feel the terror of the aged 
vassal. 

“Yes, ma’am!” The tone crawled abas- 
ingly. “I forgot myself.” 

I was glad, and I dare say he had the wit 
to be, that he had not to face the menace 
of her glare. 
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ON THE 
FRENCH FRONT 


Concluded from Page 7 
journalist had previously been in a French 
first-line trench. I should have preferred 
none, but I was content. 

In the quarters of the commandant, a 
farmhouse at the back end of the village, 
champagne was served—admirable cham- 
pagne. We stood round a long table, wait- 
ing till the dilatory should have arrived. 
The party had somehow grown. For ex- 
ample, the curé came, amid acclamations. 
He related how a lieutenant had accosted 
him in front of some altar and asked whether 
he might be allowed to celebrate the mass. 

‘That depends,” said the cur/. “You 
cannot celebrate if you are not a priest. If 
you are you can.” 

am a priest,” said the 
And he celebrated the mass. 

We were all equal. The French Army is 
by far the most democratic institution I 
Cation route through the have ever seen. On our journeys the staff 
Sierras—are included in captains and ourselves habitually ate with 
the trip on | a sergeant and a corporal. The corporal 

) was the son of a general. The sergeant was 
i a man of business and a writer. His first 
} words when he met me were in English: 
i ““Monsieur Bennett, I have read your 
ai books.”"’ One of our chauffeurs was a well- 
/ known printer who employs three hundred 
i and fifty men—when there is peace. The 
relations between officers and men are 
simply unique. I never saw a greeting that 
was not exquisite. The officers were full of 
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Via the 


|} MAISSOURI PACIFIC. |) knowledge, decision and appreciative kind- 
(| DENVER & R10 GRANDE i liness. The men were bursting with eager 
1} = ~ . F devotion. This must count, perhaps, even 
WESTERN PAGCIFIG~. | more than big guns. 
it The only through train iq 
from St. Louis to the The Commandant's Beautiful Pages 
{if Pacific Coast. Fare includes ‘| 
1} trip to San Diego. i The commandant, of course, presided at 
{i} aE a oe | oe Hi] the vin d'honneur. His glance and his smile, 
| call or write Hi his latent energy, would have inspired de- 
: C. L. STONE || votion in a wooden block. Every glass 
4 — Picnsnten Tale Dione touched every glass, an operation that en- 


tailed some three-score clinkings. And 
while we were drinking one of the staff cap- 
tains—the one whose English was the less 
perfect of the two—began to tell me of the 
career of the commandant in Algeria and 
elsewhere. Among other things, he had 
carried his wounded men on his own shoul- 
ders under fire from the field of battle to a 
place of safety. He was certainly under 
forty; he might have been under thirty-five. 
Said the staff captain, ingenuously trans- 
lating in his mind from French to English, 
and speaking with slow caution, as though 
picking his way among the chevaux-de-frise 
of the English language: “‘ There are—very 
beautiful pages—-in his—military life.” 
He meant: “Jl y ade trés belles pages dans 
sa carriére militaire.” 
Which is subtly not quite the same thing. 
As we left the farmhouse to regain the 
communication trench there was a fierce, 
loud noise like this: ZZZZZ ssss ZZZZ sss 
ZZZZ. And then an explosion. The ob- 
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unaccustomed activity in our village, 
the consequences were coming. We 
yellow smoke rising just beyond the wall 
of the farmyard, about two hundred yards 
away. We received instructions to hurry 
to the trench. We had not gone fifty yards 
in the trench when there was another celes- 
tial confusion of S’s and Z’s. Imitating the 
officers, we bent low in the trench. The 
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4 age hn went explosion followed. 
re it w the sa “One, two, three, four, five,” said a cap- 
of it that we are eag | tain. “One should not rise till one has 


counted five, because all the bits have not 
fallen. If it is a big shell, count ten.” 

We tiptoed and glanced over the edge of 
the trench. Yellow smoke was rising at a 
distance of about three lawn-tennis courts. 
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the officers feared for the automobiles, and 
we fled very swiftly. 
We had been to the 
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Automobile World. 


The “Chain Tread” Tire for motorcycles has the same heavy 


’ Tire is today the sensation of the 


automobile construction, 
resisting rubber, 
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the same strong fabric, the same road- 
and the same practical, anti-skid tread as the 
automobile tire. 
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lire as standard equipment. 
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You can buy Tires from good dealers everywhere. 
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again while I have carfare left,” 
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AS IS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the 1902 off.a milk wagon; but that’s the 
beauty of a standard car—you can get any- 
thing you want these days—coupé, landau, 
brougham, berlin, torpedo body —anything 
you want! The main thing of a car is the 
engine and chassis, of course.’ 

‘What is the chassee?” I inquired. “I 
have often wondered.” 

“The chassis of the car,” said Percy 
Jones, “is what you put the wheels on.” 

That made it perfectly plain. Subse- 
quently I learned —_ to spell it. 

‘And I suppose we get the chassee, 
engine and other appurtenances az iz? e 

‘You certainly do,” said he. “You 
can’t get a slightly used car in any other 
way.” 

The wheels of this car appeared to me 
somewhat singular, as they sat more closely 
to the floor than I had been accustomed to 
notice in other vehicles. I called Percy's 
attention to this. 

“Of course you’ve got to get an entirely 
new set of tires,” said he. “That will cost 
you forty dollars a throw.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, 
“that a set of tires costs as much as forty 
dollars?”’ 

“No, I don’t,” answered Percy. “What 
I mean to tell you is that one, single, soli- 
tary tire, all by itself, costs you forty 
dollars. These 38—-5’s are cheap at that.” 

“And how long,” I inquired mildly, “if 
I may be so bold as to ask—that is to say 
how many years does such a tire last?”’ 

“You ain’t exactly buying an heirloom 
when you buy a pneumatic tire,” said 
Percy Jones to me gently. “Some of them 
last five thousand miles and some of them 
last five minutes; and every time they don’t 
it costs you forty or fifty per.” 

“Still,” I said to him reproachfully, 

‘you said you would show me how to beat 
this game! ig 

“No,” said Percy; “I only meant we 
would come as close to it as anybody can. 
But what's a few dollars here or there? 
I'd take a contract to fix this car here 
up for twelve hundred dollars. In that 
case your total investment wouldn’t be a 
cent over two thousand dollars. Oh, there 
might be some things that would come 
along after a while; but it wouldn’t stand 
you much more than that at first.” 

“Could we ride home in it then?” I 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said he dubiously, 
pursing up a lip. “The only thing I am 
sure of is we couldn’t ride home in her 
now.” 

“Then let’s go home on the street car 
said I. 


More Wheels Than Corners 


So we went home on the street car, and 
I sat by the lady with the dachshund. 


| Perey explained to me that his car was in 


the shop getting fixed—I think something 
was wrong with its carburetor or the spark 
plugs, or may be the king-pin was lost. 
The next morning at breakfast I was re- 
lieved to learn that any apprehension as to 


| the Az Iz II had been entirely ill-founded. 


Percy called up on the phone and said, with 


| much joy in his voice, that we were not 
| going to do anything about the car we had 


bought the day previous, but were going 
to trade it in on a new car he had just 
found. 

“There is some class to this baby!" said 
he—and I could hear his exultation over 


| the phone. “She’s a 1909—one of the good 


years for Battle-axes—and she has a full 
set of wire wheels! Why, you couldn't give 
me any wooden wheels any more! Now, 
we'll go down and see this wire-wheel job, 
and it will make all those other Battle-axes 
we have been looking at seem like a night- 
mare to you.” 

There was a great deal of truth in this, 
I was sure; but I went with Percy that 
morning to see what he called the 1909 job. 
It did, indeed, have wire wheels; in fact, it 
had wire wheels hung all round it, three or 
four extra ones being appended, apparently 
for provision against accidents that seemed 
practically certain tooccur. I should say the 
owner had been a very forehanded sort of 
man—he did not seem to have any confi- 
dence in his wheels at all, and the future 
som have seemed an ominous thing to 

im. 

“There is nothing like having plenty of 
wheels on a car,” said Percy, however. 
“Now, if you buy this job at what they want 


for it you will get the old wooden wheels 
and twelve of these new wire wheels—six- 
teen wheels! Can you beat it?” 

“But how can I use all sixteen of them 
on this car,’”’ I inquired, “when there are 
only four corners to the car and the us sual 
allowance is one wheel to each corner? 

“You can store them along with your 
extra body,’ said he. ‘‘Of course you want 
to get a touring body and limousine—the 
owner of this wire-wheel job is going to 
reserve both the bodies off it; so you get 
it az iz—bodies off—delivery in sixty days 
from now. That will bring it sometime in 
August. Looks like an awfully good trade 
to me! Of course I see she needs a new 
magneto and will have to be rewired; and 
some new batteries and a new lighting sys- 
tem will have to be put in. You ought to 
put in a self-starter; but that ain’t much 
say two hundred and fifty dollars. But 
you don’t have to get any new tires for this 
car—I don’t think these tires have been 
run over ten or twelve thousand miles at 
the outside.” 

“And how much does this 1909 job come 
to?” asked I. 

“Why, nothing at all!” said Percy, 
waving a hand. “I told you I would show 
you how to beat this game. You see, a 
wire-wheel car has got everything else beat 
by amile. Besides, this is a 1909 Battle-ax 
engine—and that was a great deal better 
than the 1914, or even the 1915. So when 
they want only fifteen hundred for this car 
az iz, and will allow you two hundred and 
forty dollars in trade for the Az Iz II, why, 
you can see you are making money faster 
than anything you ever did. Just think of 
the discounts you’ve saved in this way, as 
against what you would have had if you 
had bought a new car and sold it to some- 
body else, fifty, forty and twenty off!’ 


Bathing Az Iz Ill 


A sudden thought came to me as I got 
the receipt for the money for the good ship 
Az Iz Ill 

“Where am I going to keep this car, 
Percy?” I inquired. 

“Where are you going to keep it? Well, 
I don’t suppose it will go in the bathroom, 
and maybe it’s too big to go under the 
bed,” remarked he with sarcasm in his 
voice. “If you haven’t any garage of your 
own you'll have to keep it in some pub- 
lic garage. Of course, having these two 
extra bodies and all these wheels, you'll pay 
something extra each month for storage; 
but for the car itself—floor space, that is to 
say—you won't have to pay above fifteen 
dollars a month. Now, washing the car 
would be more than that!” 

“Washing it?” said I ‘Do they ever 
wash them?” 

“They never do anything else,” said 
Percy. “That costs about a dollar and a 
half or two dollars each time. Of course 
they won't let your chauffeur go into the 
garage to do any washing—though he will 
be free to go in and try to find the tools 
they have borrowed from the car, and 
figure up from the speedometer how much 
they ran it the night before; and they will 
even let him oil the car free of charge. Of 
course they won't let him go there and 
wash it—that is a part of what they have 
to sell.” 

“Chauffeur?” said I. “‘ Youseem to think 
I’m going to have one!” 

“Of course you’re going to have one. 
You can’t run a car yourself—it wouldn’t 
be safe for you to try it. You'd kill the dog 
or cripple up somebody else—and then 
where would you be? There ain’t anybody 
going to call you Little Sunshine when you 
come down the Avenue learning how to 
drive a new car—believe me! Of course 
you'll have a chauffeur!” 

“But suppose he should run into some- 
thing —kill a dog, or even worse?” 

‘That’s something to be considered,” 
said Percy. “Of course, if he is your serv- 
ant and if he kills somebody you'll have to 
stand the damage suit. If he busts up any- 
body’s car you'll have to pay for that too. 
That’s what the license is for. But you get 
all those things covered by insurance. You 
ean buy insurance policies that will make 
it a perfect pleasure to go out and run over 
a picnic party or a street car—because it 
don’t cost you anything. If you bust up 
another fellow’s car the insurance company 
pays for that—so enjoy yourself and go 
ahead! 























*. 

“Your policy is a protection, don’t you 
ee? You can buy one that works both 
ways— protecting both you and the other 
fellow. You can insure the dog, too, if you 
want to. I don’t know about insuring your 
chauffeur, but I think you could do even 
that. It is astonishing what kinds of in- 
surance they will write these days. Of 
course you will want fire insurance on your 
car, for the garage doesn’t furnish that. If 
I were you I would write some cyclone, 
marine and burglar insurance too. But the 
whole thing, so far as insurance is con- 
cerned, is a mere trifle. You can get away 
for six or seven hundred dollars a year. 

“Now figure your garage charge in for 
thirty-five or forty-five dollars a month, 
and your chauffeur at about twenty-five 
dollars a week, no Christmas included; 
you don’t want to get a bum chauffeur, be- 
cause he'll ruin your car—railroad it at 
night, and all kinds of things. Get a mar- 
ried man for a chauffeur. Better give him 
his rent free, so that he will always be 
about—you never can find him otherwise. 
Of course you must furnish his livery.” 

“Oh, must I?” queried I. “‘Can’t we get 
a chauffeur somewhere slightly used and 
aZ iz? id 

‘There ain’t no such animal. For pity’s 
sake, don’t go driving round witha chauffeur 
without a livery; there’s no class to that 
and it don’t get you anywhere. But liveries 
don’t cost much—you can get a good one 
for fifty dollars a suit. A cap don’t cost 
much and the putties are little or nothing. 
You ought to get your chauffeur a good- 
looking set of fur gloves if you have any 
style about you at all in the winter. You 
see, they class you by the turnout you 
throw. Your lap robe a 

“Is there anything else?"’ said I after a 
time, which I had spent engaged in deep 
thought. 

“Is there anything else?” said Percy, 
laughing. ‘‘Why, there’s everything else! 
I have mentioned only a few of the things. 
You'll discover the rest as you get in. For 
instance, you have to buy gasoline and 
lubricating oil, and you have to join an 
auto club, where the dues are a hundred or 
so a year; and you ought to get a member- 
ship in a supply club, so as to get all the dis- 
counts. And every couple of years, at 
least, you ought to get your entire car over- 
hauled, and you have to paint it every 
spring. 

‘The trouble with this wire-wheel propo- 
sition you have got, for instance, is that the 
ball bearings are all to the bad. You ought 
to have a new set—they ought not to cost 
you over seventy-five dollars. You must 
get a hamper and a trunk and a tent and 
a spirit lamp and a horn and a clock anda 
speedometer; and, in fact, there are a num- 
ber of little things I don’t happen to think 
of just now, but they will be brought to your 
attention all right in the course of time as 
you get your feet wet 





The Car That Wouldn't Match 


“That is to say, wetter!” said I. “They 
feel somewhat dampat the present moment.” 
“Well,” said Percy, frowning, “suppose 
you had bought a car right new, and had 
driven her out over the sidewalk, and had 
felt your seventy-five hundred dollars go 
plump in half—fifty off for depreciation at 
the first roll out of the shop! How would 
you feel then?” 
“T expect I should feel pretty bad, 
I. “But we might be able to get 
home, don’t you think?” 

“Better get one of the men from the re- 
pair shops to try to run her up there. He 
might possibly make it. What time is it 
now? 

“Tt’s only half past two,” said I. 

“Well, wecan get there by seven o'clock,” 
said Percy confidently. “It’s only four 
miles.” 

As a matter of fact, I found Percy’s es- 
timates were most exact. We did arrive 
home in time for dinner and were forced to 
stop only at infrequent or semioccasional 
instances at different places, so that the 
mechanician might execute certain neces- 
sary adjustments to the Az Iz III. 

I did not mind these things, but felt my 
bosom swell in philanthropic joy as I pon- 
dered what excellent results this car was 
going to have on the health of Webster. 
Imagine my surprise and chagrin, there- 
fore, when W illy Lou explained to me that 
the whole thing would have to be changed. 

“The upholste ry of this car,” said she 
bitterly, “does not in the least match 
Webster’s color—it is quite impossible to 
use it; in fact, I believe Webster is one of 


” said 
this car up 
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the most difficult do 
in the block. I couldn't thi: 
out in any such arrang 
Where did you get it? 
basement sale.” 
“Now look here,” 
you don’t like the 


; to match there is 
ik of taking him 
that is! 


It looks to me like a 


ement as 


said Percy Jones, “il 
body of this car, what's 
the matter with a brougham body? I've 
got one on my Battle-ax. I’m going to 
trade it in anyhow this week, because I'm 
going to buy a Dolores-McGuffy myself; 
and I'll sell you that body for what I paid 
for it. You've tried Webster in my car and 
the colors match perfectly. I'll sell you the 
brougham body for six hundred dollars 

Az iz?” said I. 

‘Surely—az iz. What's more, there's a 
coat of arms already on the door.” 

“I think we had better take that,” said 

Willy Lou. 


Saving on Soap and Radishes 


It seemed to me that this opportunity 
was too good to be lost; so I closed with 
Percy at once, on his assurance that we 
could easily trade the body from the car 
I had just purchased for something else at 
any time we liked. 

In this way, late in the summer or in the 
early fall, I became possessed of my first 
motor car. I felt great delight in looking 
at it in company with Percy who 
now slapped me on the shoulder. 

*That’s the way to do it, old man!” said 
he. “ This business of buying a new car out- 
right is playing a sucker game. Now we 
beat the game, didn’t we?—we let the 
other fellow pay the discounts.” 

I figured the matter over carefully in my 
mind and expressed e certain mental in- 
decision as to who had paid the discounts 
in this series of enterprises of ours. But 
Percy’s optimism and buoyancy of spirit 
quite indisposed me to look on anything in 
a gloomy manner. 

“You've got your feet wet now, haven't 
you, old top?” said he. “ Now I'll tell you 
what todo. I was just looking at the Ruat 
jobs that are coming on the market for next 
and, say, man, after you have seen 
one of them you wouldn’ t go to a funeral in 
this ice wagon you've got here! I'm telling 
you I've traded my Battle-ax for a Dolores- 
McGuffy, and traded that for a Ruat. 
They’re only eighty-five hundred dollars, 
with everything in—self-starter, tire pump, 
hamper frame, trunk cases, split seats, low 
running boards, full nickel trim, six mir- 
rors, electric toasting rack, bottle frame, 
place for powder puff, curling iron, foot 
warmer 4 

“Is there a place for a dog?” 
suddenly. 


Jones, 


season; 


I inquired 


“No,” said Percy, shaking his head. 
‘They’re not using dogs this season,” 
“Is that so?” said I. “But what makes 


you want a Ruat when all the time 
have been so strong for the Battle-ax? 

“Well,” said Percy, “you see, things 
change so. For a long time the Battle-ax 
had the run; but now everybody is trading 
in Battle-axes on Ruats—you might just as 
well be out of town as out of style in motor 
cars. Now I felt this year that it was only a 
matter of seventy-five hundred dollars, and 
I could trade in my old Battle-ax for eight 
hundred and fifty dollars—so why not get a 
new Ruat and be satisfied? I asked my- 
self.’’ 

“Why not?” said I. “That's precisely 
what I'll do. I suppose, however, that 
when you do buy a perfectly new car you 
buy it az iz?” 

“You surely do!” said Percy Jones. 

“ After all,”’ said I, “ there’s always a way 
to beat any game, isn’t there? I don’t sup- 
pose my new Ruat, when I get it, will cost 
me—az iz—a cent over fifteen thousand 


you 


dollars. Now what would a man do, any- 
way, if he had fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of radishes?” 

“Well, anyway,” said Willy Lou, “it will 
be a great saving, because now we shan’t 
have to pay any street-car fares. Besides, 
I can get down to the Monday bargain 
sales—why, often, if you’re there early 


enough you can get twenty bars of soap for 
eighty cents! And we could bring the soap 
back in the car.” 

“ And as for radishes - ” said I. 

“Yes; it will be a great deal cheaper to 
go out into the country in the car and get 
the radishes az iz than it would be to raise 
them ourselves. Why, I can think of a 
great many ways in which a car will be an 
actual saving in money. I am so glad you 
succeeded in beating the game!” 

I thought I saw Webster wink one eye at 
me; and I know I saw Percy Jones. 
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“THE CAR OF NO REGRETS” 


“EIGHT CYLINDER 
8 NI G sous, 


$1350 
Too Successful to Change 
this Year 


The extraordinary demand for this pioneer 
popular-priced Eight and its year’s mechan- 
ical advance make unnecessary any mid- 
year change of price or model. 





HE King Motor Car Company announces this 

new policy for the protection of King owners 
and dealers: No change of price or model this 
year. No mid-year announcements. Either ample 
notice to dealers of any new announcement 
affecting prevailing model, or rebate on all cars 
still unsold which were shipped thirty days prior 
to such announcement. No sacrifice of King qua!- 
ity for price reduction—but always a high grade 
car at a price that gives big value. 


The King Eight has delivered since January and 
was on the trial road three months before. Itisnow 
giving the very highest satisfaction to hundreds of 
owners all over America and is operating in eight- 
een foreign countries, there being 200 in England 
alone. The motor is truly an engineering marvel 
a statement which will lose its boastfulness after 
your first ride. 


Mechanically a year in advance, yet proved 
right by thousands of miles of operation, this car 
is the purchase of wisdom. It will grow old slowly. 
Its performance will enthuse the most critical. 
It will show amazing economy for its hill-leveling 
power. It is not “coming” but HERE—a car of 
demonstrated superiority and embodying a know!l- 
edge of Eight Cylinder construction which others 
must learn by experience. 


There's a King dealer in your locality. Write 
for his address and the new Eight catalog 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
New ¥ ‘ 
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The all-around camera 


The Pocket 
Premo C 


Fitted with 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens f. 7.7 


\ simply operated camera that will 
do anything in amateur photography 
that the average amateur desires. 


It takes films or plates with equal 
facility. It has a ground glass so that 
very subject can be sharply foc we 
if desired, or it can. just as easily be 
used henieacalicetl "camera by use 
of the focusing scale. 


as a 


The 


ussuring the microscopi 


lens is a fully corrected anastigmat, 
definition and flat 
ness of field of the most expensive lenses, and 


than the best R.R. lens. 


Kodak Ball 


reliable and 


is somewhat faster 


The shutter is the 
ttomatic im 
» the last degree 


Bearing, 


action accurate 


The camera is substantially made and 


st carefully equipped and tested. 
, $17.00; 3A (3144x519 


31g x4hg 


m 
:rices 


> 70.00 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer's, 
or gladly mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 





Garter 
hippy 
cre FIRST CHOICE 


Men the World Over 
for 
Thirty Years 





more thar 


Silk 50¢ 
Lisle 245° 





\W ANTED—AN IDEA! Who can think of some 
ei mone ( Lows to patent? Pre vect your ideas, they may 
bring you aith ty Write for “ Needed laventions” 
How to G et 4, sur Patent and Vour Money." 
& Co. De pt. 137, 


RaNpoLrn 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


| long as men ignorantly 


| brokers, are_entiiled to theirs. 


and | 
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HAVE THE BIG MEN BEEN 
BUYING STOCKS? 


(Conctuded from Page 19) 


years; a game where the rules prohibit one 
brokerage house from accepting orders from 
the employees of another house; a game 
where the winner seldom quits as a winner; 
a game where the loser is often a ruined 
man, financially, physically and morally. 

‘Still, all over this country are people, 
otherwise of good common sense, who de- 
lude themselves with the idea*that they, 
without any knowledge of basic conditions, 
can buy low and sell high on the short 
swings; and if they are successful the first 
time, they get inoculated. Once contami- 
nated, few speculators survive. The germ 
is almost like leprosy, impossible to cure. 
We hear of the conspicuous winners and 
losers, but the pikers keep quiet, and still 
the grist goes through the mill. 

“*But you must not blame the Wall Street 
brokers for these conditions, any more than 
you would blame the Broadway tailors 
when your clothes go out of style. So long 
as we blindly follow fashion, the tailors of 
Broadway are entitled to their profit; so 
buy stocks and 
tailors of Wall Street, known as 
I person- 
ally know many of them, and can honestly 
say that they.are a fine lot of fellows, and 
just as honorable as the average tailor or 
physician. Moreover, brokers don’t get 
rich, asarule. Their commissions are very 
small and they work very hard.” 

As suggested at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, one can usually tell what the big men 
are doing by ascertaining what the little fel- 
lows are doing; for the big men are usually 
doing the opposite to what the small inves- 
tors are doing. When the small investors 
believe in mortgaging their houses to buy 
the big men are emptying their safe-deposit 
boxes to sell. When little fellows are pessi- 
mistic and sell their holdings at a loss, then 
the big men all buy on recessions. There- 
fore, | called on a very popular stock broker 
and asked him what the small investors 
have been doing the past few months, and 
this is what he said: 


bonds, the 


Buying at the Top 


“During the early months of the year I 
saw signs of the little fellows’ nibbling; but 
there are few-nibbles now. Apparently, 
when war was declared most investors got 
tremendously frightened. Those who had 
loans, by a strenuous effort paid up these 
loans, either through selling their securities 


| and taking a‘loss.or by paying for the 
| securities and putting them away for safe- 
| keeping. This took them temporarily out 


of the market, and they have done nothing 
since. The man who did not have loans can- 
celed such outstanding orders as he had, 
and quietly folded his tent and stole away. 
From talks with customers I know that 
many even withdrew theirmoney from banks 
during the early weeks of the war and have 
had it in hiding and inactive ever since. 
The braver ones have been allowing their 
money to accumulate in banks. Very few, 
however, did any investing until March or 
early April. 

“It is an old saying that as the sap be- 
gins to run up into the trees the desire for 
speculation begins to run up into the heads 
of men. Since stock exchanges existed there 
has usually been the proverbial ‘spring 
rise,” which psychologists say is due to a 
natural tendency on the part of man to be- 
come more active, like the birds and trees, 
as spring approaches. When such a psy- 
chological tendency is further accentuated 
by the fact that most investors are free from 
loans and have been accumulating money 
for some time, conditions are ripe to en- 
courage such nibbling. Hence the epidemic 
to buy war-order stocks, which we have 
already seen this year, was only the natural 
result of both the psychological and the 
financial conditions. 

“Lucky is the man, however, who loses 
his money the first one or two times that 
he nibbles. Unlucky is the man who begins 
by winning. Speculating is classified by 
psychologists with love and similar inde- 
scribable and uncontrollable afflictions 
when you get the germ, only an antitoxin 
can save you. - As in the use of other anti- 
toxins, there must be something which de- 
velops within your system so that you will 
become immune. That something can best 
be introduced through losses.” 


When a corporation is to do any new 
financing, it does so with the aid of bank- 
ers who, as underwriters, agree to market 
the securities to the ultimate consumer, the 
public; or, failing to do so, take the issue 
themselves at an agreed price. This trans- 
action is expected to be, and generally is, 
very profitable. These bankers are very 
close to the management, and each is as- 
sociated with the other. 

The bankers watch for opportune times 
for new security issues and generally protect 
the prices in the market; that is, they 
are interested in keeping the price level 
at an attractive figure, buying the stock at 


recessions and selling again at the right | 


time. 

In years gone by I used to be surprised 
at the altruistic intentions of certain bro- 
kers who issued weekly market letters, and 


also amazed at their acumen in discovering | 


favorable features in the affairs of some 
special corporation. Later on, when my 
name happened to be on the stock ledger 
of such corporations and I received acopy 
gratis—of such market letters marked in 
blue pencil emphasizing said favorable fea- 
tures, I was able to connect the inspiration 
with its source. Still later, when certain 
railroad managements were on the grill, it 
was proved that large sums are systemati- 
cally spent by corporations in keeping the 
public “doped.” 


Those Who Serve Two Masters 


Bond houses appear to be divided into 
two groups: One group seems to be work- 
ing for its customers solely —that is, for you 
and others who buy bonds for investment. 
These are the great retail houses which have 
established reputations, not only for fzir- 
ness but for taking care of their customers 
in consolidations and reorganizations. There 
are many such, and lucky are you if you are 
their client. The other group may be just 
as honest, but it is more allied with the 
manufacturers of securities. In their early 
stages such men are styled promoters, but 
as they become rich and powerful they are 
known as bankers. The houses in this 
group work primarily for the corporations. 
Unfortunate are the small investors who 
are lured by the well-known names of such 
houses to depend upon them for advice. If 
they gave good advice to the investor they 
would be betraying their own clients, the 
corporations. 


This means that the great retail houses | 


are working to induce the investor to buy 
when prices of securities are low; but the 
great whclesale houses work to induce in- 
vestors to buy when security prices are 
high. In other words, the interests of the 
corporations are diametrically opposed to 
the interests of the investors. 

Of course the bond houses must always 
have goods for sale. Their expenses are 
continuous and their salesmen must always 
be on the road. Therefore, they are all 
recommending securities at the present 
time. In talks with the heads of these 
houses, however, one is always able to get 
a frank opinion. There is no more honest 
set of men in any business than those en- 
gaged in the retailing of high-grade bonds. 
I have talked with many of these men the 
past few weeks, endeavoring to learn their 
opinion as to whether or not the big men 
are buying securities at the present time. 


The consensus of opinion seemed to be that | 


they are buying some, but not heavily. 

As a result of my investigations, includ- 
ing talks with bankers and manufacturers, 
with brokers and bond dealers, I came to 
this conclusion: The very biggest men are, 
at the present time, buying very little of 
anything excepting when they get a real 
bargain that they can take over at private 
sale below current quotations. All these 
men are building up big bank accounts, ap- 
parently anticipating a great readjustment, 
especially in the bond market, at the close 
of the war. A great many men not in active 


business whom I have interviewed I have | 


found are buying some securities. These 
men include those whose names are familiar 
to every reader—men of great wealth and 
influence but not in the battle front at the 
present time. Personally I have much con- 
fidence in the judgment of these men 


more, perhaps, than in the judgment of 


those directly on the firing line. 
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Fresh as the Sea Breezes! 


Invigorating as the breezes 
sweep to you over the sea is the 
effect of Pebeco—as 
pure, as hygienic. 
nor but 


that 

alter 
refreshing, as 
Not sticky-sweet 
scented, with a keen flavor 
of its own 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is a tr iple economy 
extra-large-sized iuh 
a brushful is required 
It helps save your teeth from “acid-mout 
the cause of 95%, of tooth decay. Score t 
Turn to Pebeco in time. 
Send for Free Ten-day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 

The Test Papers will show you 

you, too, have “acid-mouth"’ and | 


counteracts it. The 
how 


It is sold everywhere 
Score one. Onl of 
at a time Score tw 


whet! 
yw Pebx 
trial tube will show yo 
a real dentifrice tastes and acts 

Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, removes 
unpleasant odors, purifies the 


I " 
I mouth 


122 William Street 


Canadian Office: | and 3 St. Helen St.. Moatre 














Automatic Water Heater 

The water heater that is endorsed by 
architects, plumbers and mechanical en- 
gineers for its efficiency and economy— 





Heats the water while it flows— 


You simply turn the faucet— 
Write for the hot water book. 
HUMPHREY COMPANY 


Div. of Ruud Mfg. Co 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


» 
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Box 109 





ble Single Trigger fitted to Ithaca No. 4 
cheaper grade hammeriess for $15.00. It is the only single 
trigger we recommend and we have studied them for years 
Indicator is on top— you n't have to turn gun bottom side 
up to read or shift it. Ge 7 catalog— double guns $17.75 
up—Single Trap guns $85 ur 


ITHACA GUN CO. Dept. A, ITHACA, N.Y 


or any 











iq Rider AGENTS Wanted 


in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
liberal terms on a sample to introduce 

ELIVERED FREE on approval! and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made ona bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms 

FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a limited 

number of old models of various makes 

: $7 to$12. A few good second-hand wheels. 
taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, 

$3 to $8. If you want a bargain write at once 

Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motorcycle 
supplies of all kinds af half usual prices. Do not buy 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-55, CHICAGO 
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name of Mr. Williams, whom both knew by 
reputation, on his lips when they met the 
next morning. “Why didn’t we think of 
him before?”’ they asked each other. That 
same day telephone messages from Presi- 
dent Frank A. Vanderlip, of the City 
National Bank of New York, and Presi- 
dent Frederick D. Underwood, of the Erie 
Railroad, and a telegram from Ralph Van 
Vechten, vice president of the Continental 
and Commercial Bank of Chicago, all of 
whom had been consulted about the com- 
mission’s treasurership, advised Mr. Bates 
to read up on Mr. Williams in the Panama 
book. 

Mr. Williams had become treasurer of a 
large Chicago concern, which does a busi- 
ness of $25,000,000 a year in railroad and 
automobile supplies. An emissary was sent 
to this company, who by the exertion of 
strenuous diplomgcy succeeded in borrow- 
ing Mr. Williams for the commission for a 
few months. He finds his duties with the 
commission far heavier than they were in 
Panama, where he disbursed only $2,000,000 
a month as against $10,000,000 a month in 
his present position. Under a system per- 
fected by Mr. Williams the stupendous fi- 
nances of the commission are handled with 
less friction than those of the average corner 
grocery, and a daily audit of its voluminous 
and complicated accounts is made possible. 

This daily audit is made by one of the best- 
known firms of chartered accountants in the 
world, whose representative in the New 
York office of the commission, A. M. McVie, 
is in charge of its accounting department. 


Efficiency in Handling Mail 


Handling hundreds of thousands of con- 
tributions, ranging from thousands of 
dollars to a few cents and from a pair of 
mittens to a shipload of wheat, the employ- 
ees of the commission pe rform their duties 
under a system whereby it seems impossi- 
ble to divert one cent of value from its 
purpose. 

The method of handling the mail will 
serve as an illustration. letters are 
delivered in the executive department and 
opened in the presence of Mr. Williams, 
each envelope being numbered with a 
numbering machine before it is opened, by 
mail clerk number one. The envelope is 


opened by mail clerk number two, who, 
with an identical numbering machine, num- 
bers the inclosures—one or more — with 


the number on the envelope. The inclosures 
are then passed on to mail clerk number 
three, who stamps them with the executive 
office stamp and sends them on to the reg- 
istry clerk. The registry clerk enters the 
number of the inclosure, the name of the 
sender and the sender’s address in the mail 
book. If there is a check, money order or 
currency inclosed, the amount is entered 
and initialed by the registry clerk. 

Mail clerk number one now delivers 
money orders, checks and money to the 
cashier in the accounting department, who 
also initials the amounts set down in the 
mail book in acknowledgment of receipt, 
and enters them in his cashbook. Money 
orders, checks and currency are deposited 
in bank the same day and the total bank 
deposit must agree with the amount shown 
by the mail register. The letters are handed 
to a secretary of executives, who stamps on 
them the titles of the departments to which 
they are to be delivered and dispatches 
them thither by mail clerks numbers two 
and three. The envelopes are retained in 
the executive department in the event of 
possible inquiries as to any of the letters. 
The clerks in the executive department, 
as well as all other employees of the com- 
mission in responsible positions, are under 
heavy bonds. 

The name of Lindon W. Bates on her bill 
of lading will take a vessel into any open 
port in the world; but in order to prevent 
the detention of the relief ships by the 
naval authorities of the belligerent nations 
a considerable length of red tape is essential. 

Before the German consul at the port of 
sailing notifies the Ambassador at Wash- 
ington that a vessel is entitled to a safe- 
conduct pass, he requires her captain to 
make 2 personal affidavit to the same 
effect, and also to make oath that he “will 
abstain from any and all actions on the 
outgoing and homeward voyage inv olving 
assistance to any government at war’ 
while his ship is under charter to the 
commission. The relief ships are further 





safeguarded from the sea-raiders of the 
governments at war by a white flag, twelve 
feet square, at the masthead, on which is 
inscribed in red letters, ‘Commission for 
Relief in Belgium”; long banners bearing 
the same legend being attached to their 
decks and sides 

The commission issues these special 
instructions to its shipping agents at all 
ports: “Erase, before loading, any shipping 
marks referring to the Belgian Consul or 
any other officials of governments at war, 
and any other marks or messages that 
could possibly be construed as unneutral or 
mistaken for a code message. Your atten- 
tion is particularly directed to this, as the 
most innocent mark or message may be 
suspected and hold up the distribution of 
an entire consignment.” 

ow less than a hundred men—all 
Americans with the exception of four 
Spaniards—composing the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, took on themselves the 
feeding and clothing of an entire nation, 
is a story of altruism that perhaps will not 
be fully appreciated until the present con- 
flict of arms is viewed in perspective; it is 
possible that then the world will consider 
America’s response to the appeal of the 
starving Belgians the most glorious event of 
these hateful times. Others helped—Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Queensland, New South Wales, Holland, 
Spain, Italy, China—the wealthy and the 
well-to-do among the Belgians coéperated 
with the commission to save their own peo- 
ple; but, to quote the historian of the com- 
mission, “America fairly leaped into the 
breach and with her own body, as it were, 
defended Belgium's civil population from 
famine and cold.” 

When the war began Belgium was the 
most densely populated and highly indus- 
trialized state in Europe. Her peopl 
numbered about 7,800,000; they covered 
an area of 11,373 miles, 657 to the square 
mile. The population of the United States is 
31 tothesquare mile; that of France, 189; of 
Germany, 310; of the United Kingdom, 374 
At the time of her invasion three-quarters 
of the people of Belgium supported them- 
selves by commerce, exchanging their prod- 
ucts across their borders for food. How 
dependent the country was on trade with 
her neighbors is shown by the fact that 
her exports and imports were nearly three 
times as great a head as those of France or 
Germany; under normal conditions she 
imported sixty per cent of her food. The 
occupation of this intensely developed in- 
dustrial state by a hostile army, taken in 
conjunction with the siege of the invading 
army and incidentally of the civil population 
by other military forces, created a situation 
unparalleled in history. The railroads were 
taken over entirely for military use, and the 
telephone, telegraph and post-office systems 
were discontinued. 


Rebuilding Shattered Credit 


The industries of the country were de- 
pendent almost entirely on imported raw 
material and on coal supplies, which in turn 
depended on railroad transportation; and, 
there being no railroad transportation, and 
exports absolutely ceasing, the industrial 
population was thrown out of employment. 
Credit was nonexistent and the metallic 
currency disappeared. The invasion took 
place at harvest time; but, even had there 
been no destruction due to military occupa- 
tion or consumption of food by the army of 
occupation, the wheat harvest would have 
supplied bread for a period lasting not later 
than the end of October. 

The Belgians rose to the occasion when 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
offered to help them to help themselves. 

“How much money can you raise toward 
averting the starvation of your people?” 
was the first question the commission 
asked them. The leading men of the dis- 
tressed nation responded with the offer of all 
they had—the remnants of their shattered 
fortunes. Belgian banks and institutions 
got together $3,000,000, which consti- 
tutes the fund out of which are paid the 
carrying charges to Rotterdam of all pur- 
chases and donations, from whatever part 
of the earth they may have come, thus 
making it possible to devote every dollar 
contributed in money or food value di- 
rectly to the Belgian stomach. Belgium's 
former capitalists and men of wealth 
turned over all their securities negotiable 
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Paint serves two ends: it protects the house 


improves its looks. 
book and to your pride. 
paint will serve both these purposes. 


One ingrec 





lient 





and 
The appeal is to your pocket- 
added to 
That ingredient is 


Zinc 


Stipulate this to the painter who 
the job. 


going 


to 


get 


We have three books discussing Zinc from the three view- 
points of the parties most concerned. 


Ask | 


** Your Move’’ 
Architects: ‘‘One of } 


For House Owner: 
For 


For Painters: **Z/ Made 


r yours. Sent free. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
55 Wall Street, New York 
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For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 














Red Plug 
Prevents 


Slipping 


Already over 4 million wise 
people wear this new rubber heel— 
this heel that marks the greatest 


progress in heels since man 
worn foot covering. 


has 


Learn the real joy of walking on 


Spring-Step Rubber Heels. 


These new Spring-Step Red Plug 
Heels cost no more than ordinary 
rubber heels. Don’t accept inferior 


heels—get “ Spring-Steps.” 
Ask for the Heel with the Red Plug 


Spring-Step Rubber Heels are 
made by the Largest Rubber 
Company in the World. 





The Patented 
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Reporter: “ How did the fire start ?” 


Fire-Chief: “ Crossed wires—poor insulation 


A costly fire 


Poor insulated wire is a menace from the start and 


grows worse with age. Current starts to leak. Suddenly 


it breaks through. Fire! 


Look out for these warnings! 


» your fuses blow out? Are lights dim in wet weather? 


your 
run too tast? 


your meter 


Chis means leakage— it’s time to look into your wiring. 


ECCO Insulated Wire 


ak, and won't It's made right—more and better rubber 


more care. Every inch is given eight different tests before it leaves our 
tests more rigid than the building laws require. 


We will 


1 you actual certified tests on your particular ECCO wire, if you 


know that ECCO wire is safe. You can know it too. 


want it. We keep a record of every foot we make. We consider our 


elves responsible to you. 


Play safe—Protect your Home and Family 


You ought to know all about your wiring— how it’s made, and put in, what 


the dangers are and how you can prevent them. Our booklet covers the 


ubject—written in plain language. Send for it before you build or re-wire 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 


Electric Cable Company 
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The Top That Gives Double Protection 


Cover your car with Rayntite. Protect yourself, your 
car and your friends from drizzles or cloudbursts. Safe- 
guard your pocketbook from constant repair drains. 
Make sure of a handsome, durable, washable top unaffected 
by changes in temperature. 


RAYNTITE 


Guaranteed one yeur not to Leak 


backed by the century-old Du Pont reputation for 
integrity of purpose, superiority of product and financial responsibility. 
It gives rea! service because real service is built into it. Made in both 
single and double texture. Any top maker can supply you. Insist upon 


Rayntite for new tops or tops that need re-covering. 


IS Simcerely Quaranteed 


Write for free samples and bocklet 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company Wilmington, Del. 
Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 














| outside of the country to the commission, 
which raised $10,000,000 on them in Lon- 
don. The income from this fund has paid 
all the expenses of administering relief in 
Belgium thus far. 

| The work of the commission in Belgium 

| falls into two departments—the provision- 
ing and the benevolent. The commission is 
importing foodstuffs at the rate of about 
$7,500,000 a month, which are taken into 
the books of the organization at cost, or, in 
ease of gifts, at a valuation. The food is 


| shipped to the various warehouses through- 


out the country under the control of the 
commission and delivered thence to the 
communal officers, the commune being 


debited at prices on a basis that shows a | 


small though distinct margin of profit over 
their import value—this with a view to im- 
pose on the better-to-do a part of the burden 
of caring for the destitute, the earnings of 


the provisioning department being turned | 


over to the benevolent department. 


The communes, in turn, sell the food- | 


stuffs to accredited tradesmen, without 
profit to themselves. These tradesmen are 
required to submit lists of customers for 
approval to the communal officers, who 
then allow them supplies at a certain ratio 
a head, the price of resale being fixed. 

The cost of feeding the destitute is from 
two and a half to three dollars a month for 
each person fed, making a total outlay of 
approximately $3,500,000 a month. This 
amount is at present made up by the profits 
from the provisioning department, by con- 
tributions from local Belgian charity and 
the sale of orders on the canteens, by the 
percentage contributions imposed on the 
communes and by the charity of the world. 
The total of the first three sources of in- 
come is a gradually diminishing amount, 
due to the exhaustion of local resources and 
the rise in the cost of foodstuffs. At pres- 
ent about $2,500,000 a month is needed to 
make up the deficiency, which must in- 
crease with the increase of destitution. 


Tolstoy’s Apt Fable 


The commission began its work in London 
with $100,000, raised among its members, 
which was almost immediately supple- 
mented by a grant of $500,000 from the 
British Government and $1,000,000 sub- 
scribed in London, largely by Americans, 
which amounts had been about expended 
when the two Belgian funds—$3,000,000 
for transportation and $10,000,000 working 
capital— became available. By the opera- 
tion of financial machinery constructed by 


| the American business and professional 


man, whereby this working capital has 
been kept in constant revolution, and with 


| the addition of $10,000,000 in charitable 
| contributions of food, clothing and money, 


the Belgian people have been fed and 
clothed for more than half a year. 
The commission also has advanced 


| money to the communal governments, 
| taking their obligations therefor; and, by 


pledging these obligations abroad, has ob- 


| tained further resources. The communes 
| have thus been able to procure money to 


pay communal officers, to maintain the 
schools, and to keep up municipal works. 
Belgian commercial concerns, whose local 
revenues had been exhausted but who had 
money due them abroad, have been enabled 
through the commission to collect these 
debts, which it pays to them in the Belgian 


| paperit takes for food. Thus, a cycle of credit 
| has been established and tens of thousands 


saved from the destitutes’ bread line. 
There is a fable, attributed to Tolstoy, 
which relates that God once gave a recep- 


| tion to the Graces, all of whom seemed to 


be acquainted with one another, with the 
exception of two. Observing which circum- 


| stance, their Host brought them together 


and said: “ Benevolence, allow me to intro- 
duce Gratitude.” 

There is no question of the gratitude of 
the Belgians to the United States, as has 
been evidenced by the expressed thanks of 
the king and queen, all classes of the people, 
and even little children. It is manifested 
continually as these sorely afflicted people 
come in contact with the American relief 
agents. 

A pathetic instance of this nature is 
told of a Belgian of prominence, known as 
a proud man, who, soon after the arrival 
of the first food from America in Brussels, 
meeting a member of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium on the street, fell on his 
knees before him and, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, gave public utterance to 
thanks on behalf of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. 
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Gold Medal Award 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
where honor goes to the product of 
greatest merit, Peerless Check Writers 
have been awarded the laurel prize 


the Gold Medal. . 


Boston, in 
everywhere in 


Out in Denver, up in 
Chicago, New York - 
the land of Uncle Sam — business men 
endorse the Peerless as the most efh- 
cient check protecting device of all time. 


One reason for the success of Peerless 
Protection is its exactness to the penny 
This idea originated with the Peerle 
Another reason for Peerless success is 
that Peerless Protection is the amount 
line —the part of the check held by re 
peated rulings of the superior courts to 
govern payment. The Peerless writes 
a word at a stroke; it —but why try to 
tell all the story? 

The award at the Exposition and the fact that ¢ 
Peerless is used by about sixty thousand leading 
banks and business houses, should prompt you, too, 
to use Peerless Protection. 

“Advice on the Handling of Checks”’ is the title « 
a new Booklet giving the experience of Burns and 
Pinkerton with check raising 
upon request 


You may have a copy 


It will open your eyes to the rists y« 
checks are running 
should read it 


Peerless Check 


If you are an execut 


Simply say: “Send Booklet No. 1 


Protecting Co. 


New York 
—E—LL>SRoSSS 


Rochester - : 





VIX 


For Lack of 
Bran Food 


Many a headache— 

Many a cross word— 

Many a dull day could be saved 
by bran food. 

Most folks know this, but the bran foods 
they try are not tempting, so they quit. 
It is luscious 
cent of bran. 
miss it if you fail 


Pettijohn’s corrects this. 
wheat flakes hiding 25 
Try it once and folks wil 


to serve it daily. 


Pettijohn5 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 
If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. (999 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
Albany Garage Co Pans. Mich Fred E. Holmes Company Portland, Ore Hughson & Merton, Inc CANADA 
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GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 


for Ford cars 


The Double-Chain drive gives you 
maximum cranking power 
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HEN purchasing a starting system for your Ford, 
keep in mind the distinct advant: age of Gray & Davis 


*“double-chain” drive—for we use Awe chains instead of one. 


‘Two chains are preferred for many reasons. 


First, this design permits greater gear reduction, which results 


in greater power. Power is the big 


factor. It means real efficiency 


positive cranking, and a reserve “force necessary in cold weather. 


With a sige chain, the reduction is approximately 


se 


double-chain’”’ 


We all know that by lengthening a 
fulcrum we increase leverage. Maxi- 
mum gear reduction does exactly the 
same thing. The ‘‘double-chain’”’ ver- 
sus the single chain may, therefore, be 
compared with a long fulcrum and a 
short fulcrum. 

Consequently the Gray & Davis 
‘double-chain’”’ offers greater ‘‘pull’”’ 
at the crankshaft—much the same as 
the modern hoisting block, which, 
with ample reduction, enables one 
man to raise extraordinary weight. 
The single block and tackle cannot 
do this. We show the similarity of 
our principle in the illustration. 


Other Advantages 
Then there is a saving in weight. 
By the Gray & Davis method, we re- 
duce weight 10 lbs. Likewise, we 
secure /rue alignment with the crank- 
shaft sprocket —not an easy task with 
one long chain. 





AY & DAVIS Inc., BOSTON, 


2to1l. Our 


method gives 50°% more reduction, or 3 to 1. 


The ‘‘double-chain’”’ with large 
sprocket materially reduces the strain 
on the battery because it requires less 
current to start engine. 
long battery life. 


This means 


It costs us several dollars more, per 
system, to include two chains instead 
of one. It would be easier, cheaper, 
and less trouble for us to adopt the 
single-chain design. But by so doing, 
we would sacrifice advantages of the 
“‘double-chain,”’ and slighting eff- 
ciency for the sake of profit is not the 
Gray & Davis way of building elec 
trical equipment. 

The ‘‘double-chain’”’ drive is only 
one of the notable features of our sys- 
tem. Together with low voltage (6) and 
small battery, we offer three starting 
lighting essentials which should help 
you in deciding right now to select the 
Gray & Davis system for your Ford ! 

The price is $75, f Boston. 
Can be installed on any Model T. 


MASS. 
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Why Fatimas are a Sensible Cigarette 


What makes a cigarette senstb/le? And you'll realize that you’ve found the 
te ; one cigarette you'll want to stand by—a sen- 
It must be delicious to your taste, of course, sible cigarette. Why not try Fatimas — today? 
But the fact that Fatimas please the taste of a ‘ ‘ 
most men—they outsell any other cigarette 


costing over 5c—doesn’t, by itself, make 
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TS FOR ANY CIGARETTE 


‘tif 
; cigarette contains - fF 
ee Sg ea or hidden | © 
k, oily leaf, you will feel a | = 
, on - ing at the tip of youf tongue) 
They are cool. That means comfort to the tickle” in'your throat. 
é per ow 


do you feel | of 
throat and tongue. And better yet, they after smoking all day ? 


P ” ry os. steady a rette include | to 
never make you “feel mean.” The mild if the tobaccoron of mild grades—and | 
7 : —e ; sos choose a correc ; ye been prop- 
turkish blend of all pure tobaccos in Fatimas a ts for coolness, which ifallof the various grades Nar they have 

kes care of th: Loe Re comfort to the throat and | erly blended as to bring out the best | 
takes care of that, ‘of | means more coarette. Draw ina] been so lize any unpleasant | 
Lie ca small, ordinary rc qualities ona ch of the different types of | 
= i tit nin’ _ cloud of s jent to make this test. old | qualities aS nt be able to smoke prac- | 
Stick to Fatimas and you'll discover at the js not suffic seconds. Let| tobaccos, y feel like it through 
- his ° effect from it. 
end of every long-smoking day just what Rew cigarette in which the 
Pe ln grade hough the to- 
cigarette comfort means, | If the cigarette contains © in h een wil 
of =  ceopeltians it will always rds the of the day hl 
_ | the Bet merch both to your throat and to have thet feeling | = 
too much. atl = 








Fatimas senstb/e, 





Fatimas are a sensible cigarette because 








they also give you cigarette comfort. 
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SCHOOL For Boys 
Frederick L. G 
64 miles from New York on Harlem R. R. 
Complete Equipment 
Thorough preparation for College and 
Scientific Schools. 

Send for Catalogue 

PAWLING SCHOOL PAWLING, N. Y. 


Peddie for Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern 
equipment, high scholastic and mora! standards 
and a rational, healthful school life. It secures 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the boy because 
of its expert faculty leadership, its body of 300 
picked students, its fine equipment for athletics 
high standing in all outdoor sports, strong lit 

erary and musical clubs and general policy of 
keeping its students busy in worth-while ways 
€ Peddie Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, 
midway between New York and Philadelphia. Modern 
school buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Field and 60-acre Campus. Its certificate is honored by 
all colleges accepting certificates. Endowment permits 
moderate rates. 50th year. Send for catalog. 


R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster 
Box 8-Q, Hightstown, N. J. 


FF The Tome School 


An Endowed Preparatory School 
Offers the best possible preparation for 
college or technical school; the most gener- 
ous provision for the physical fitness and 
welfare of students — 

The most beautiful and complete school x 
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TILL Waa nor 


buildings and grounds in America. 20 
buildings. Single room for each boy. 
Exceptional manual training facilities 
175 acres, 9 hole golf course, 5 athletic 








fields. gymnasium, batting cage, quar- 
ter-mile track, tennis courts 


A completely equipped Lower School for Little Boys 


Elaborately illustrated prospectus on request 


Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 
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BRENAU conseavarory 
GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Summer Session June 24th. Fall Session Sept. 14th 
Special course for music teachers and advanced stu- 
dents. Location foot-hills Blue Ridge Mountains 
Delightful climate Summer and Winter Many 
attractions. Beautiful illustrated catalog on request 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE a ep —A thorough physical 
= ar train ty college entrance or business 
SP OF Sc Hi OL—A manly tone of self-reliance up 
ore rietian masters from the great universities. Personal 
ttention given to each boy 





mental 





A School 


| bent his great strength to the task; 


a 
LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the | 


famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America 

EQUIPMENT — Modern and complete. New Gymnasium 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 112 


WI-LIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D. Headmaster,Mercersburg Pa. | 





‘27 COMMERCE =] 


A University course in Business Adminis 
tration for men who have had two years of 
college work. An apd to study business | 
in & great commercial ¢ 
Address 401 Sateen " Cabveraity 
Building, Chicago. ——EEEE— — 











CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
563 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828 Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teachera specialist 

FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY ®. src 








esort. Ideal School for manly boys of 

ty and business. Close train se e ties 

mate, scenery, home life. 1700 ft. elevation. Rate $200. Upper 

Lewer School. Students from 20 States. Catalog 

E. E. Nerv, Ph. D., Principal, BerkeLey Sprives, W.Va. 
—_—- 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL *\*: 


located at historic Boonville, Mo. High stand 

rd academic work. Modern buildings. Ample grounds. All athletics 
Manual training. Designated as He nor School” by U. S. War 
Department, highest rating given 2nd year. For catalog address 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 732 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 
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WAYLAND ACADEMY bets Wisesnun 


Eighth grade to first year college, all courses. Six buildings; 
20-acre campus; athletic field; lake 
$300. Music 


Endowed. Expenses 


Stenography. Catalogue. Edwin P. Brown. 





THE GRAY DAWN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


apology to the man in him, pretended that 
he was a soldier directing a battery against 
an enemy. 

Along the ridgepole cautiously sidled the 
two men of the other company, dragging 
their hose. Keith now recognized them. 
One was a vivid, debonair, all-confident, 
magnetic individual named Talbot Ward, 
a merchant, promoter, speculator, whom 
everybody liked and trusted; the other a 
fair Hercules of a man, slow and powerful 
in everything, called Frank Munro. 

**Look here,” said Ward, “does it strike 
you this roofs getting hot?” 

Recalled to himself, Keith immediately 
became aware of the fact. 

“The | house is afire beneath us,”” said 
Ward. “We've got to get out. 

“What's the matter with your ladder?” 
asked Keith. 

“They took it away.” 

“‘We'll use mine.” 

They let themselves cautiously down the 
footholds that had been chopped in the roof 
and looked over. A blast of smoke and 
flame met them in the face. 

“Good Lord, she’s all afire!” cried Keith, 
aghast. 

The flames were licking round the scal- 
ing ladder, which was already blazing. 
Keith directed the stream from his hose 
straight down, but with no other result 
than to break the charred ladder. 

They crawled back to the ridgepole, and 
worked their hose lines round to the end of 
the building out of the flames. Here a two- 
story drop confronted them. 

‘This thing is going to fall under us if 
we don’t do something,” muttered Ward. 

“Doane’s forgotten us, and those crazy 
idiots at the engines are too busy trying to 
keep from being washed,’ surmised Keith. 

“Look here,” said Munro suddenly. 
“T’ll brace against a chimney and hang on 
to the hose, and you can slide down it like 


a rope.” 

“How about you?” demanded Ward 
crisply. 

“You can run for more ladders, once 


you're on the ground.” 

At this moment the water failed in 
Keith’s hose. He stared at the nozzle, then 
rapidly began to unscrew it. 

“Cistern empty or hose burst,” 
Munro. 

3ut Talbot Ward, cocking his ear to- 
ward a distant pandemonium of cheering, 
guessed the true cause. 

“Sucked,” said he. By this he meant 
that the Monumental crew had succeeded 
in emptying their water box in spite of the 
Eurekas’ best efforts. 

“Get off your nozzle quick!” 
Keith. 

Munro, 


surmised 


urged 


without stopping to ask why, 
and it 
was a task, for in his hose the pressure of 
the water was tremendous. It spurted 
back all over him, and at the last the nozzle 
was fairly blown away from him. 

“Now couple my hose to yours 
before my hose fills!”’ cried Keith. 

“They won't go * Munro began to 
object. 

“Yes, they will; mine’s a special thread,” 
urged Keith, who had remembered Bert 
Taylor’s reversed nozzle. 

All three bent their energies to catching 
the threads. It was a terrible job, for the 
strength of the water had first to be over- 
come. Keith was terribly excited. Time 
was precious, for not only might the roof 
give way beneath them, but at any moment 
the water might come again in Keith's 
hose. Then it would be physically impos- 
sible to make the coupling. All three men 
bent their efforts to it, their feet gripping 
the irregularities of the roof or slipping on 
the shingles. Frank Munro bent his enor- 
mous back to the task, the veins standing 
out on his temples, his face turning purple 
with the effort. Keith helped him as well 
as he was able. Talbot Ward, coolly, de- 
liberately, delicately, as though he had all 
the time in the world, manipulated the 
coupling, feeling gingerly for the thread; 
the water spurted, fanned, sprayed, escap- 
ing with violence, first at one point then at 
another, drenching and blinding them. 

“There!” breathed Ward at last, and 
with a few twists of his sinewy hands 
brought the couplings into close connec- 
tion. Munro relaxed, drawing two or three 
deep breaths. Without the aid of his great 
strength the task could not have been 
accomplished. 
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METZ “25”= 








RE your cement floors wearing away ? 


Are holes developing ? Is Dust forming, 


4 P a sure sign of disintegration ? 
You don't have to keep replacing them. You don't 
have to keep patching them. There's another way, a 
better way. 
Invented by an eminent chemist, Agatex, when ap 
g plied to a cement or concrete floor, chemically converts 
a 


the cement into a hard, agatelike substance. The ap 
4 plication is very simple: Mix the Agatex with water 
and apply it with a long handled brush. Apply it in the 


evening—work can go on as usual next morning 











Write for complete information about this remarkable 
product 


already giving satisfaction in factories, ware 
houses,schools,etc.,allovertheUnitedStates.Writetoday 





Agatex is a product of The Trus-Con 
Laboratories — sufficient guarantee of its 
character. As expert chemists and manu a? 
facturers of waterproofing dampproofing and 










other technical products, this company has carned an 
international reputation Avail yourself of its free 
consulting service 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 
501 Trus-Con Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 








1916 MODEL 
$600 Completely Equipped, Including Electric Starter and 
Electric Lights 


HIS new 1916 Metz 
beauty of design. It embodies all the up-to-date refinements 
and the leading improvements in construction and equipment 
that add so much to the comfort and pleasure of motoring, and for 
reliability in road performance 
most discriminating owner will 


model is distinctive for its grace and 


is unsurpassed. It is a car that the 
take great pride 
POPULAR FEATURES OF METZ CARS 


driving 








Supreme mechanical efficiency, 1 rkable hill. 1 It is & : v x 

climbing ability, completeness and high quali f holstered a i 
equipment, economi k pot ! “oO « 
eration, absolute f 8] f gear a : i ir ! 
trouble these are some of the promine fea and elects “ r 
of the new Touring Car jel own al ‘ ant 

i r road f 

Appar and 
| @ 

x ud an « 

METZ “25” ROADSTER | ath A 
y ‘ t f ‘ 

and has the sam he use of 108 in Te urries t ‘ ‘ 
elegantly finishe inside and out It is king handso 
particularly pleasing and 188) Pr > lete equipped, $000 


Te learn more about these unusual Cars, write for 
new illustrated catalog ‘‘E’’ 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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The Boss up Front 


Why do people trade at your store? 


Your personality gives your store its perscnality. Your 
customers like to be greeted by the proprietor. Your last 
word can cinch many a sale when the salesman is slip- 
ping. It pays to spend your time out front. 


You, or a clerk, can handle most 
of this office detail by the help of a 
Burroughs Figuring Machine in 
much less time and with an abso- 
lute assurance of accuracy. 

Besides paying excellent returns 
in the way of mistakes prevented 
and knowledge of your business 
gained, the Burroughs hands you a 
lot more time that you can use out 
front to make more profits. 

Read **A Better Day’s Profits,’ 
the Burroughs .100-page,~ hand- 
somely bound and illustrated book 
for retailers. Your telephone book 
or your banker will tell you our 
nearest office. Write there or to 
Detroit for your copy. It’s ‘free. 


ghs 


Offices in 
170 Cities 


You probably have a keener sense 
of responsibility than your-salesmen 
in giving the customer the article 
best suited to his needs; and- it-is 
your watchfulness over sales that 
builds the reputation of your store 
for fair and intelligent service. 
Your presence out front is a stimu- 
lus to your salesmen. 


jut you have other duties— 
checking the work of others, watch- 
ing collections, paying bills, keeping 
track of stock, stopping leaks and 
guarding profits. 


These duties are apt to take so 
much of your time that you can’t 
get out front as you ought. 


Detroit 
Michigan 











Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery | 


A School i ntrance requirement 14 units 
chool and one year college, Thoroughly equipped | 

il ¢ teachers of best university 

t our-year course M. D, degree. Five-year 

uree Master of Pu blic Health. Twelve hospitals 

contribute unsurpassed Clinical Facilities and Interne 

including Public Health and Preventive 

Medicine. Next session beging Sept. 22, 1915, For 

catalogue, address 


huh Hathaway, AM, MLD., Sec’y, 252 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 


N exceptional opportunity for 
Study f 4----- dentistry at an 
extremely . moderate .cost for 
tuition and living expenses. The 
course is three years for 1915 
and 1916. Four-year course be- 
at the gins 1917. Able faculty. Clin- 
“ ical facilities unexcelled. Write 
I N DI N for catalogue. « Address 
| BWP. WE INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 


DENTAL COLLEGE et 


Dentistry 


Service 








Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys . 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. ~ Largest Private Academy in the 
United States. Boys from 10 to 20 years old ared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or } ne 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous 
proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandeah.- Pure min- 
eral epring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic po 4 All manly sports 
encouraged. Daily drills and exercises.in open air. Boys from homes of 
culture and refinement ont Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy fifty-five 
years old. New $150,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D. Principal, Staunton, Va. 

















| rooms, 


| broke out. This was great! 


| those Eurekas. 


EVENING POST 


“Hook her over the chimney,” gasped 
Keith. With some difficulty they lifted 
the loop of the throbbing hose over the 
chimney. 

“Down we go!” cried Keith, and slid 
hand under hand down the way thus made 
for them. The others immediately fol- 
lowed, and all three stood looking back. 
It was a wonder the building had stood so 


long, for in both stories it was afire, and the 


walls had apparently burned quite through. 
Indeed, a moment later the whole structure 


collapsed. A fountain of sparks and brands 


sprang upward in the mighty suction. 
“There goes our good hose!” said Keith. 
The remark brought them to wrath and 
a desire for vengeance. 
“I’m going to lick somebody! 


” 


cried 


Keith, starting determinedly in the direc- | 


tion of the engine. 

“We'll help,” growled Munro. 

But when they came in sight of the 
engine their anger evaporated, and they 
clung to each other, weak with mirth. 

For the Monumental was “ washed,” and 
washed aplenty. This was natural, for now 
the water was pouring into her box from 
both directions; and would continue so to 
pour until the hose coupled to Ward’s engine 
had burned through. The water was fairly 
spouting up from the box, not merely over- 
flowing. Her crew were still working, but 
raggedly and dispiritedly. Bert Taylor, 
his trumpet battered beyond all recogni- 
tion, was fairly voiceless with rage. An 
interested and ribaldly facetious crowd 
spared not its sarcasm. 


“My crowd must be in the same fix!” | 


gurgled Ward; “the back pressure has 

washed them too.” Then the full splendor 
of the situation burst on him, and he fell 
against Munro for support. 

“Don’t you see,” he gasped; 
never know. The hose will burn through. 
Unless we tell, they’ll never know! We've 
got even all right.” 

At this moment Duane rode up, foaming 
at the mouth, and desiring to know what 


the assorted adjectives they were doing | 


there. The crews awoke to their isola- 
tion and general uselessness. Bert Taylor, 
still simmering, descended from his perch. 


They followed the hose lines to glowing | 


coals. 


“Here, this won’t do,” said Talbot, so 
they reported themselves before the news | 


of a tragedy had had time to spread. 


The fire was now practically under cor- | 
It had swept a city block: pretty | 


trol. 
clean, but had been confined to that area. 
An hour later they dragged their engine 
rather dispiritedly 
dinarily they would have been in high 
spirits. Fires were to those men a good 
deal of a lark. They were very effective 


and well drilled, and the saving of property | 
was as well done as possible, yet that was | 
But to- | 


all secondary to the game of it. 
night they had been washed. They had 
lost the game, and the fact that they had 
put out the fire cut very little figure. There 
was much bickering. 


own pocket hired extra men who appeared 
at the critical moment to relieve the tired 


men at the brakes; and it was under their | 


fresh impetus that the Monumental had so 


triumphantly sucked. Now Bert Taylor | 


was freely blamed. The regular men 


stoutly maintained that if they had been | 


let alone this would never have happened. 
“These whisky bummers never can 
last!” they said. 
Everybody trooped upstairs to the main 
where refreshments were served. 
After some consideration Keith decided to 


| tell his story in explanation of how it was 


that the Monumentals were washed. In- 
stantly the company cheered up. A clamor 
jith Talbot 
Ward and Munro to corroborate, no one 
could doubt the story. Taylor ran about 
jubilantly, returning every few moments 
to pat Keith on the shoulder. 
“Fine! Fine!” he cried. 
I can’t wait for morning!"’ 


xv 


Kets got home about daylight, to find | 


Nan, terribly anxious, waiting up for 


him. He brushed away her anxiety with 


| the usual masculine impatience at being 
| made a fuss over, gave a brief account of | 
| the fire—omitting mention of his narrow 


escape—and insisted that she go to bed. 


| After a few moments she obeyed, and im- | 
mediately fell asleep. Keith himself bathed | 


, made himself a cup of coffee, 
ered about rather impatiently, 
(Continued on Page 40) 


and cha’ 
and wan 


“they'll | 


ack to the house. Or- | 


It seemed that Bert | 
Taylor, in his enthusiasm, had out of his 


“We've got | 


August 28, 1915 
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Shattuck 


Noted for its College Entrances, including 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, bia, etc. 
Distinctively a military school. Designated by 
the U. S. War Department as an Honor School 
Noted for clean athletics. Equal thoroughness in 
physical and mental culture. 16 buildings. 200 
| acres. 50 miles south of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Six weeks Summer School, June to August. For 

catalog and full particulars address 
COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C. E., Headmaster 
Drawer J, Faribault, Minn 


St John’s Military Academy 


The scholastic, moral and physical training 
fits boys for the give and take of life. Long 
known as The American Rugby (Episcopal). All 
the on of a real boy are satished in the 
varied activities. Rated by U. S. Govt. as an 
“Honor” School, Write for catalogue. 








ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 14 
Deletield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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MILITARY 


Western ACADEMY 
War Depart- 


Designated an “* Honor School" 
ment, the highest Trepates tor 
College or Business y be accepted by Col 


= ses and Universities. 
Fireproof Barracks. All 
athletics. Swim- 
ming Pool 20 x 60. 
Tuition, $500. For 
catalog address 


COL. A. M. 
JACKSON, A. M. 
Su periniendent 


Box 45, Altea, Ill. 


EMERSON College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest School of Oratory, Belles- 
lettres, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or as an interpreter. Sum 
mer sessions he demand for 
our graduates as teachers incol- 
leges, normal! and high schools 

is greater than we can fill 
Sth yeur opens Tuesday, 

September 28th 

tarry Seymour Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 




















Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development of a 
boy's scholarship and character for the work of the 
world, either in college or business. A large, sympa 
thetic, efficient faculty, carefully selected pupils of 
high character, adequate equipment, carefully super- 
vised athletics, military discipline, healthful location. 
3ist year. For catalogue, oorns 

Rev. T. H. LANpDon, A. D. D., Principal. 

Col. T. D. LANDON, ede 

BoRrDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 








| ERECT FIGURES 
are part of the 
curriculum at 


MISSOURI 
Military Academy 
| Recognized by U.S. War 
Dept. New Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. Dry 
town on main lines. 


| Address Cel. E. ¥. ‘Burton, 105 Bellevue Pl., Mexico, Mo. 


Detroit College of Law 


Estaolished 1891. Prepares for the Bar in all States. 
Two distinct schools—Day and Evening. Large Law 
Library. Three years’ course leads to the degree of 
LL. B. Students may witness 22 courts in daily 
session. Catalog mailed free. Self-supporting students 
should write for pamphlet describing our efficient 
Bureau of Self-Help. Address 

| WILLIAM S. SAYRES, Sec’y, 34 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 


Chattanooga 
College of Law 


Two years’ course leading to the de- 
--B., and admission to the 

J). S. Courts. Fine law 

building, strong faculty of 15. Terms 
reasonable +> ay be self-sup. 
por vg Next term ins Sept. 22, 
915 igilosanedadiaion. address 


| JUDGE CHARLES R. EVANS, Box P, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Why His 
Mother 
Buys Him 


Reinforéé 


~ NOR over thirty years the American boy has peeled 
} off his Black Cat Stockings and hurriedly shed his 
clothes, in his race to be ‘‘first in’’ at “‘the old 
swimmin’ hole.’’ Today, onthese hot summer afternoons, 
boys are doing exactly the same 
as their dads did thirty years ago. 
For over three decades mothers 
have bought Black Cat Hosiery for 
their children. Today, more mothers 
than ever before are demanding 
Black Cat for their boys and girls. 





Here are the Reasons: 


Black Cat Children’s Hosiery combines ~ 






strengthened. 

Special three-ply-knees are made by knitting 
more threads of the yarn right into the knee when 
it is made. 

Sturdy extra threads of genuine Irish linen keep 
heels from rubbing out and toes from poking 
through. Yet without hurting the youngsters’ ten- 
der feet! Seamless! 

Black Cat stretches so easily that children can 
pull their own stockings on without help. They fit snugly and 
tight. This elasticity is a Black Cat feature. 

Black Cat is closely knit and evenly dyed. We 
use only highest grade Dyes. This better dye 
lengthens the life of the yarn. And assures sani- 
tary stockings — safe for children’s feet—a big 
reason for insisting on Black Cat, 


10,000 Dealers are Showing These and 
Other Handsome, Durable Styles 
in Their Windows for Black Cat 
School Week. Look for Them. 


medium weight 

No. 10— Rx ra: ad, ribbed hose 

. Also a tr iple knee stocking. Has high 

For ~~ and Girls clic ‘herl, tnd toe einforted) with 
on. Also ta Hee 


> Irish lin ! 
ur famous * Leather 25c 
No. 15 —'3 Ste sok ing.”” Not really Testa nly hatte . ne ight Pipe? 
leather & ut wears like it. An extra = t weigh ine 
heavy ~ - » No. 90—*; lisle thread, 


ery elastic a 














ie knee. Aloo ribbed hose with Tish 
tribe lighter a8 “Blac ony *25c¢ ond pure Irish linen reinfc 
t t 


at heel and toe, s 
n extra fine gauge. knee. Black or ite 
No. 55 —ic we ight silk lisk for girls’ everyday 
rib bed hose. Made fro inest qual boys’ dress 
of Sea Island mer ri d yarr 
F xtra heav 4-ply 
. Red, Tan, 
Whi A stoc xine for gir or r boy s reinforce: 
Su sades wear. Lustrous ‘and toe. Suitable 
dressy . 4 25c¢ day wear 


a BLACK CAT CATALOG of 214 Styles 
2 For All The Family—FREE! 


Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Made in U.S. A. for over 30 Years 








remarkable durability, elasticityandappearance. ~ 
Every vital wearing point is reinforced and _ 
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Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 





Dopce BROTHERS 
ROADSTER 


Utility was not sacrificed in order 
to secure a dashing design—nor 
was the design slighted in order to 
attain the practical. 


The luggage space at the rear is ex- 
traordinarily large, and the seats are 
unusually wide, deep and generous. 


But, as you will see, these results 
have not lessened, but enhanced, 
the beauty of the car. 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the Roadster or Touring Car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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{00LS:& COLLEGES 


are io demand. The Bliss Elec- 

tr ical School, with ite well equipped 
shope and laboratories, is peculiarly 
qualified to give ng oy course in 
tual construc- 


Engineering *: tion, installation, 


testing. Course complete in one year. 
>> 


Electrical *° 


nen trained. 24rd year opens 
2nd. Write for catalog 
W¥ 6 months’ Evening Course in 


“Wire and Wireless Operating” 
opens November 15th, 19015 An 
‘Bouse Opportunity 


to qualify as a 
First Class Commercial Operator. 
Write for 

113 Takoma Avenue 


catalog W 
Washington, D. C. 





Der ROIT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


Chemical, Ei 


esmnen. ¥ 
a at od Watchmating “Bul 


free ddress 
oa OF Eoucation, Roow ‘Ol. y. M. C. A., Detroit, Mich. 





| 49th Year. 


reputation, with over 2000 | 
‘ luc —~ Pipe Organ; 


| Students from every section 





PARENTS OF BOYS 


who later intend to enter business should read 

yur interesting booklet: “‘Salesmanship:a Vocation 

For Boys.” A copy will be sent you on request. 
Seles Division, Box 37 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 














SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Women 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, in famous Valley 
# Virginia, near Natural Bridge Rare health record 
ollege Preparatory, with certificate privilege; 
foe High School graduates; Ex pression ; Art, Music, in 
Domestic Science; Business. Home 
*ersonal attention to manners, 
Building: Beautiful and commodious 
Recommended by Bishop 
}. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate, $295 Catalog 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 978, Buena Vista, Va. 


NEW BLOOMFIELD ACADEMY 
78th year. College Prepagatory, Business, Music. Enroll- 
ment doubled last two years. Separate modern buildings 
for boys and girls. Gymnasium and Athletics. Healthful 
country location. Pupils under 12 years old special atten 
tion. Terms $225 to $250. For full information, write Box D, 


Special 


Life 
Large grounds. 





Academy, D. C. Wutarb, A.B., Principal, New Bloomfield, Pa. 
} 





+ For Women. The Wellesicy of 
Lindenwood Co the West. Accredited to Standard 
Colleges. Healthful location, 20 miles from St. Louis. A homelike 
echool with proper Christian influence. Special departments: piano, 
vocal, violin, art, expression, and domestic science. Gymnasium and 
natatorium. Moderu Dormitories. Address 


Missovet, St. Charles, Box 101. Da. J. L. Romwer, Pres. | 





Inptana, Angola. 10 S St. 


| Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $165 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same 
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| waiting for time to go downtown. 


| The sun gained 


| fect? 


(Continued from Page 38) 

Wing 
the morning paper came. 
strength and finally 
tempted him outside. 

For some time he prowled round, ex- 
amining Nan’s efforts at gardening. There 
was not much to show as yet, but Keith 
had already the eye of faith so characteris- 
tic of the Californian, and saw plainly trees, 
shrubs and flowers where now only spears 
of green were visible. The Morrells’ garden 
next door was already well grown, and he 
cast on it an appraising eye. No sign of 
life showed about the place, except a thread 
of smoke from the kitchen chimney. It 
was still early. 

Nevertheless, five minutes later Mrs. 
Morrell opened the side door and stepped 
forth. She had on a wide leghorn hat and 
carried a basket and scissors, as though to 
gather flowers. Immediately she caught 
sight of Keith and waved him a gay greet- 
ing. He vaulted the fence and joined her. 

“‘Aren’t these early morning hours per- 
Isn’t this glorious sunshine?”’ she 


Sam appeared; 


| greeted him. 


As a matter of fact Mrs. Morrell seldom 
rose before noon, and detested early morn- 
ing hours and glorious sunshine. She was 
inclined to consider the usual remarks in 
their praise as sheer affectation. But she 
adored fires, and often went to them when 
they promised well enough. Sometimes 
she attended in company with certain of 
her men friends, and sometimes alone, 
cloaked as a man. She liked the destruc- 
tion and stimulation of them. She had 
been to the fire just extinguished; and, 
seeing Keith in the garden, had put on her 
fluffiest and gone out to him. It was time 


| this most attractive young man next door 
| paid her more attention. 


| you adore flowers? 


character Sports: | 


“* How does the hero of the fire survive?” 
she asked him archly. 

“Hero? 

“Don’t pretend ignorance. Charles told 
me all about it. He heard your tale at the 
Monumental.” 

“It’s hardly heroism to get out of a 
scrape the best way possible.” 

“It’s heroic to save lives, I think; but 
specially he roic to keep your head in an 
emergency. 

“Mr. Morrell all right?” asked Keith, to 
change the subject. 

“He is sleeping off the fire—and the 
after effects. You men need watching 
every minute, even when we think you 
must be in dange r of your lives.” 

She laughed and clipped a few flowers at 
random. 

“Have you been moving furniture all 
these days? We've seen nothing of you. I 
thought we were going to have some music. 
I do my little five-finger exercises all by 
myself and nobody knows but I am playing 
Beethoven. You ought in Christian charity 
to help me out, whether you want to or not. 
What do you think of our garden? Don’t 
9” 

“No, I 
bluntly. 


don’t believe I do,” replied Keith 
“But I like to see a pretty woman 
among ’em,”’ he went on gallantly; “they 
set her off. It’s like dresses. No good 
to show me pretty frocks—unless they’re 
filled.” 

“La! You are so clever, at times I’m 
really afraid of you,” said she. 

She went on tossing a few blooms into 
her basket. Under the stimulus of the fire 
she had acted on impulse in going out into 
the garden. She realized it as perhaps a 
mistake. Keith’s early morning freshness 
and fitness made her feel less sure of herself 
than usual. She had an uneasy impression 
that she was not at her best, and this 
reacted on her ability to exercise her usual 
magnetism. In fact Keith, the least observ- 
ant of men in such things, could not avoid 
noticing her rather second-hand-looking 
skin, and that her features were somewhat 
more pronounced than he had thought. 

“Do come over this evening for some 
music,”’ she begged. “ You can take a nap 
this afternoon, and you can go home 
early.” 

Keith had been just a little uneasy over 
this second interview with Mrs. Morrell. 


| His straightforward nature was inclined to 


look back on the impression she had made 


| on him at the supper party with a half- 


uilty sense of some sort of vague disloyalty 
- could not formulate. Now he felt much 
satisfied with himself and quite relieved. 
Therefore he accepted. 
“T shall be very glad to,” said he. 
At breakfast, which was rather late, he 
told Nan of the meeting and the invitation. 
Nan’s clear lines, fresh, creamy skin and 
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bright young eyes looked more than usu- 
ally attractive to him. 

“Perhaps she can play,” he said. “Let’s 
go find out. And you must wear your 
prettiest gown. I’m proud of my wife, and 
I want her to look her very best.” 

A little later he remarked: 

“TI wonder if she isn’t considerably older 
than Morrell.” 

xvi 

HEN he had at last reached downtown 

after his late breakfast Keith found it in 
a fair turmoil. Knots of men stood every- 
where arguing, sometimes very heatedly. 
Eureka members were openly expressing 
their anger over what they called Taylor's 
“dirty trick” in putting hirelings on the 
brakes, men who did not belong to the 
Monumental organization at all. If it had 
not been for that the Monumentals could 
never have sucked at all. 

On the other hand, the Monumentals and 
their friends were vehemently asserting that 
they were well within their rights. Fists 
were brandished. Several fights started, 
but were stopped before they had become 
serious. 

Keith avoided these storm centers, wav- 
ing a friendly hand, but smilingly refusing 
to be drawn in. Near the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, however, he came on a quieter, 
more attentive group, in the center of which 
stood Calhoun Bennett. The Southerner’s 
head was thrown back haughtily, but he 
was listening with entire courtesy to a 
violent harangue from a burly, red-faced 
man in rough clothes. 

“And I tell you that sort of a trick won't 
go down with nobody, and the story of why 
you were washed won’t wash itself. It’s 
too thin.” 

“TI have the honah, suh,” said Bennett 
formally, “to info’m you that you do not 
know what you are talkin’ about.” 

His silken tones apparently enraged the 
man. 

“You silk-stockinged ——” said he. 

Without haste Calhoun Bennett rapped 
the man across the face with his light rat- 
tan cane. With a howl of rage the Eureka 
partisan leaped forward. alhoun Ben- 
nett, quick as a flash, drew a small derringer 
and fired; and the man went down in a 
heap. With superb nonchalance Bennett, 
without a glance at his victim, turned 
away, the ring of spectators parting to let 
him through. He saw Keith and at once 
joined him, drawing the young man’s arm 
through his own. Keith, looking back, saw 
the man already sitting up, feeling his 
shoulder and cursing vigorously. 

Bennett was fairly radiating with rage; 
which, however, he managed to suppress 
beneath a well-bred exterior calm. 

“These hounds, suh,” he told Keith, 
“profess not to believe us, suh! They pro- 
fess, suh, that our explanation of how we 
were washed is a fabrication. You will 
oblige me, suh, by proffering yo’ personal 
testimony in the case. 

He faced Keith resolutely toward the 
Eureka engine house. Keith spared a 
thought to wonder what he was being let in 
for by this handsome young fire eater, but 
he went along without protest. 

Round the Eureka engine house was a 
big crowd of men. These fell silent as Ben- 
nett and Keith approached. The Eureka 
represented quite a different social order 
from the Monumental. Its membership 
was recruited from those who in the East 
had been small farmers, artisans, or work- 
ingmen in the more skilled trades, inde- 
pendent, plain, rather rough, thoroughly 
democratic, a trifle contemptuous of “silk 
stockings,”’ outspoken, with little heed for 
niceties of etiquette or conduct. Bennett 
pushed his way through them to where 
stood Carter, the chief, and several of the 
more influential members. 

Keith, looking at them, met their eyes di- 
rected squarely into his. They were steady, 
clear-looking, solid, rather coarse-grained, 
grave men 

“I have brought Mr. Keith, here, who 
was one of the principals, to give his testi- 
mony as to the events of last evenin’,” said 
Bennett formally. 

Keith toid his story. It was received in 
a blank, noncommittal silence. The men 
all looked at him steadily and said nothing. 
Somehow he was impressed. This silence 
seemed to him, fancifully, something more 
than mere lack of words; it conveyed a 
sense of reserve force, of quiet appraisal of 
himself and his words, of the experiences of 
men who have been close to realities, who 
have done things in the world. Keith felt 
himself to be better educated, to own a 
better brain, to have a wider outlook, to be 
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possessed, in short, of all the advantages of 
superiority. He had never mingled with 
rough men and he had always looked down 
on them. In this attitude was no conde- 
scension and no priggishness. Now he felt 
somehow that the best of these men had 
something that he had not suspected, some 
force of character that raised them above 
his previous conception. They might be 
more than mere filling in a city’s popula- 
tion; they might well come to be an ele- 
ment to be reckoned with. 

When he had quite finished his story 
there ensued a slight pause. Then said 
Carter: 

“We believe Mr. Keith. If Mr. Ward 
and Frank Munro were there, of course 
there can be no doubt.’”” Somehow Keith 
could not resent the implication; it was 
too impersonally delivered. Carter went 
on with cold formality and emphasis: “ Mr. 
Keith had a very narrow escape. It was 
lucky for him that your hired men had 
sucked your water box. In view of that we 
can, of course, no longer regret the fact.” 

“It was a dirty trick just the same!” 
growled a voice out of the crowd. 

Carter turned a deliberate look in that 
direction, and nothing more was said. 
Bennett ignored the interruption, bowed 
frigidly and turned away. The Eureka 
leaders nodded. In dead silence Keith and 
Bennett withdrew. 

“That settles that!" observed Bennett, 
when at a little distance. “A lot of cheap 
shopkeepers! It makes me disgusted every 
time I have anything to do with them!” 

As they walked away, one of the hangers- 
on of the police court approached, touching 
his hat. 

“For you, Mr. Bennett,” he said most 
respectfully, proffering a paper. 


“Me?” observed Bennett, surprised. He 


unfolded the paper, glanced at it and 
laughed. “I’m arrested for winging that 
shoulder-striker up the street a while 
back,” he told Keith. 

“Anything I can do?” asked Keith. 

“Not a thing, thank you. There'll be no 
trouble at all, just a little nuisance. May 

call you for a witness later.” 

He went away with the officer, but 
shortly after Keith saw him on the street 
again. The matter had been easily ar- 
ranged. 

Keith went to his office. In spite of him- 


| self he could not entirely take Bennett's 


point of view. Several of the men at 
Eureka headquarters looked interesting 
he would like to know them— perhaps more 
than interesting, the potentiality of a rea- 
soning and directed power. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A BLENDING 
OF THE PARABLES 


(Continued from Page 10 


I hold it’s a fairly safe plan to jest take a leaf 
out of them old Gospels and go by it. Let's 
send out right here in the neighborhood and 
| find somebody—no matter who ’tis, so long 
as he’s free, white and twenty-one—that 
looks like he could appreciate a square 
meal, and present the compliments of Com- 
pany B to him, and ast him will he come on 
in and jine with us.” 

Maybe it was the old judge’s way of put- 
ting it, but the idea took unanimously. The 
manager of the Richland House, having 
been sent for, appeared in person almost 
immediately. To him the situation was out- 
lined and the remedy for it that had been 
favored. 

“By gum, gentlemen,” said their host, 
instantly inspired, “I believe I know where 
I can put my hand on the very candidate 
you're looking for. There’s a kind of seedy- 
looking, lonely old fellow downstairs, from 
somewhere the other side of the Ohio River. 
He’s been registered since yes’day morning; 
seems like to me his name is Watts—some- 
thing like that, anyhow. He don’t seer to 
have any friends or no business in particu- 
lar; he’s jest kind of hanging round. And 
he knows about this dinner too. He was 
talking to me about it a while ago, just 
before supper—said he’d read about it in 
a newspaper up in his country. He even 
asked me what the names of some of you 
gentlemen were. If you think he'll do to 
fill in I’ll go right down and get him. He 
was in sitting by himself in a corner of the 
lobby not two minutes ago. I judge he’s 
about the right age, too, if age is a consid- 
eration. He looks to be about the same 
age as most of you.” 
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There was no need for Judge Priest to 
put the question toa vote. It carried, so to 
speak, by acclamation. Bearing a verbal 
commission heartily to speak for the entire 
assemblage, Manager Ritter hurried out 
and in less than no time was back again, es- 
corting the person he had described. Judge 
Priest met them at the door and was there 
introduced to the stranger, whose rather 
reluctant hand he warmly shook. 

“He didn’t want to come at first,” ex- 
plained Mr. Ritter; “said he didn’t belong 
up here with you-all; but when I told him 
the fix you was in he gave in and consented, 
and here he is.” 


“You're mighty welcome, suh,” said 


| Judge Priest, still holding the other man’s 


| hand. 


“And we're turribly obliged to you 
fur comin’, and to Mr. Ritter fur astin’ you 
to come.” 

With that, he drew their dragooned guest 


| into the room and, standing beside him, 
| made formal presentation to the expectant 
| company. 


“Gentlemen of Company B, allow me to 
make you acquainted with Mr. Watts, of 
the State of Lllinoy, who has done us the 
great honor of agreein’ to make fourteen at 
the table, and to eat a bite with us at this 
here little dinner of ours.” A straggling 
outburst of greeting and approbation arose 
from twelve elderly throats. ‘“ Mr. Watts, 
suh, will you be so good as to take this cheer 
here, next to me?” resumed Judge Priest 
when the noise abated; and he completed 


| the ceremonial by indicating the place of 


the absent Mr. Reeves. 
What the stranger saw as he came slowly 
forward— if, indeed, he was able to see any- 


| thing with distinctness by reason of the 
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| evident confusion that covered him—was 


a double row of kindly, cordial, curious 
faces of old men, all staring at him. Before 


| the battery of their eyes he bowed his ac- 


eres per but did not speak them; 
then, still without speaking, he slipped into 
the seat which Tobe Emery sprang forward 
to draw clear of the table for his easier 
admission to the group. What the others 
saw was a tall, stooped, awkward man of, 
say, sixty-five, with somber eyes, set deep 
in a whiskered face that had been burned 
to a leathery red by wind and weather; a 
heavy-footed man, who wore a suit of store 
clothes of a homely cut and none 


might guess at a 1, as would have little 
to say and would be chary about saying 
that little until very sure of his footing and 
his audience. 

Judging by appearances and first impres- 
sions he did not promise to be what you 
might call exciting company exactly; but 
he made fourteen at the table, and that was 
the main point, anyhow. 

Now the dinner got under way with a 
swing and a clatter. For all the stitches 
and tucks that time had taken in their leg 
muscles, the three old negroes flitted about 
like flickery black shadows, bringing food 
to all and toddies to several, and just plain 
ice water to at least three of their white 
friends. Even Kentuckians have been 


| known to be advocates of temperance. To 


learn how true a statement this is you must 


| read, not the comic weeklies, but the official 


returns of local-option elections. 

Above the medley of commingling voices, 
some cracked and jangled with age, some 
still full and sonorous, and one at least as 
thin and piercing as the bleat of a reed 
flute—that woul be Judge Priest’s voice, 
of course—sounded the rattling of dishes 
and glasses and plated silverware. Uncle 
Zach and his two aides may have been good 
waiters, but they were tolerably noisy ones. 

Through it all the extra guest sat very 
quietly, eating little and drinking nothing. 
Sitting alongside him, Doctor Lake no- 
ticed that he fed himself with his right 
hand only; his left hand stayed in his lap, 
being hidden from sight beneath the table. 
Naturally this set afoot a train of mild pro- 
fessional surmise in the old doctor’s mind. 
The arm itself seemed sound enough; he 

ely wondered whether the Illinois man 
= a crippled hand or a deformed hand, or 
what. 

Judge Priest noticed it too, but subcon- 
sciously rather. At the beginning he tried 
to start a conversation with Watts, feeling 
it incumbent on him, as chief sponsor for 
the other’s presence, to cure him of his em- 
barrassment if he could, and to make him 


| feel more at home there among them; but 
| his well-meant words appeared to fall on 


barren soil. The stranger answered in 
mumbled monosyllables, without once look- 


| ing Judge Priest straight in the face. He 


kept his head half averted—a posture the 
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judge ascribed to diffidence; but it was evi- 
dent he missed nothing at all of the talk 
that ran up and down the long table and 
back and forth across it. Under his bushy 
brows his eyes shifted from face to face as 
this man or that had his say 

So presently the judge  festing that he 
had complied with all t e requirements of 
hospitality, abandoned the effort to inter- 
est his silent neighbor, and very soon after 
forgot him altogether for the time being. 
Under the circumstances it was only to be 
expected of Judge Priest that he should for- 
get incidental matters; for now, to all these 
lifelong friends of his, time was swinging 
backward on greased hinges. The years that 
had lined these old faces and bent these old 
backs were dropping away; the memories 
of great and storied days were mounting to 
their brains like the fumes of strong wine, 
brightening their eyes and loosening their 
tongues. 

From their eager lips dropped names of 
small country churches, tiny backwoods 
villages of the Southwest, trivial streams 
and geographically inconsequential moun- 
tains—names that once meant nothing to 
the world at large, but which, by reason of 
Americans having fought Americans there 
and Americans having died by the hun- 
dreds and the thousands there, are now 
printed in the school histories and memor- 
ized by the school children—Island Num- 
ber 10 and Shiloh; Peachtree Creek and 
Stone River; Kenesaw Mountain and 
Brice’s Crossroads. They had been at 
these very places, or at most of them—these 
thirteen old men had. To them the names 
were more than names. Each one burned 
in their hearts as a living flame. All the 
talk, though, was not of battle and skirmish. 
It dealt with prisons, with hospitals, with 
camps and marches. 

“By George, boys, will you ever forget 
the day we marched out of this town?” It 
was Doctor Lake speaking, and his tone 
was high and exultant. “ Flags flying every- 
where and our sweethearts crying and cheer- 
ing us through their tears! And the old 
town band up front playing The Girl I Left 
Behind Me and Johnnie’s Gone For a 
Soger! And we-all stepping along, feeling 
so high and mighty and stuck-up in our 
new uniforms! A little shy on tactics we 
were, and not enough muskets to go round; 
but all the boys wore new gray suits, I re- 
member. Our mothers saw to that.’ 

“It was different, though, Lew, on the 
day we came home again,”’ reminded some- 
one else, speaking gently. “No flags flying 
then and nobody cheering, and no band to 
play! And half the women were in black 
yes, more than half.” 

“An’ dat’s de Gawd’s truth!” half- 
whispered black Tobe Emery, carried away 
for the moment. 

“Well,” said Pres Harper, “I know they 
run out of muskets "fore they got round to 
me. I call to mind that I went off totin’ an 
ole flintlock that my paw had with him 
down in Mexico when he wus campin’ on 
ole Santy Anny’s trail. And that wus all I 
did have in the way of weepins, ‘cept fur a 
great big bowie knife that a blacksmith out 
at Massac made fur me out of a rasp-file. I 
wus mighty proud of that there bowie of 
mine till we got down yonder to Camp 
Boone and found a whole company, all with 
bigger knives than mine wus. Called them- 
selves the Blood River Tigers, those boys 
did, ’cause they came frum up on Blood 
River, in Calloway. 

Squire Futrell took the floor 
table, rather—for a moment: 

“T recollec’ one Calloway County feller 
down at Camp Boone, when we fust got 
there, that didn’t even have a knife. He 
went round "lowin’ as how he wus goin’ to 
pick him out a likely Yank the fust fight we 
got into, and lick him with his bare hands 
ef he stood still and fit, or knock him down 
with a rock ef he broke and run—and then 
strip him of his outfit.” 

“Why, I place that feller, jest as plain as 
if he wus standin’ here now,” declared Mr. 
Harper. “I remember him sayin’ he could 
lick ary Yankee that ever lived with his 
bare hands.” 

“T reckin mebbe he could, too—he wus 
plenty long enough,” said the squire with a 
chuckle; “but the main obstacle wus that 
the Yankees wouldn’t fight with their bare 
hands. They jest would insist on usin’ 
tools—the contrary rascals! Let’ssee, now, 
whut wus that a eye County feller’s 
name? You remember him, Herman, don’t 

ou? A tall, ganglin’ jimpy-jawed, loose- 
laiged feller he wus—built like one of these 
here old Blue Creek cranes.” 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Hudson Jouring Sedan 
|\ New Hudson Conception 


The Hudson, which has won leadership among fine With the windows down this becomes a Touring Car. 
cars, will, we believe, this fall attain the top place in Not a sash remains, not a support, to obstruct the 
enclosed cars. Four enclosed bodies have been created, entrance or the view. 


strikingly artistic, extreme in their elegance, novel in 


“eter Countless men and women will find their ideal 
features. | erhaps the most unique and appealing is this 


this car. Anyone can operate it with the inside drive. 


Touring Sedan. 

S AN ALL-YEAR CAR And this one body supplies a perfect car for all 
With the windows up this car becomes a luxurious seasons and all weathers. The car is so popular that 
Sedan. Nothing known to luxury is lacking. half our output is already sold. 


THE ARTISTIC LIMIT 
We have reached the zenith in 
Hudson Sixes, and the demand 
shows that men concede it. Nowwe 
shall earn the same supremacy in 
luxurious closed bodies. And Hud- 
. son prices will multiply their use. 


: ’ hu eee" 7. These anne are built by coach 


builders international repute 





TOURING SEDAN Anything finer is impossible. Every CABRIOLET 
With windows up—the same b Det pictured detail you can think of is embodied, Changes quickly from an oper Roadster to a 
shove. Price, $1673, f. 0. b. Datros and perhaps as many more. You closed Coupé. Price, $1650, f. o, b. Detroit 


will find these closed Hudsons, we 
think, the handsomest cars you see 
anywhere this winter. 


Hudson dealers now have closed 
cars on exhibit. But see them early, 
for our output is well sold already 





For full descriptions write 





LIMOUSINE for Catalog of Closed Cars me 
A distinguished model, most luxurious. Extra HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. TOWN CAR 
seats face forward or backward, and disappear A popular model, as finely appointed as the 


L when not wanted. Price, $2450, f. o. b. Detroit. Detroit, Michigan Limousine. Price, $2450, f. o. b. Detroit L 
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There’s a punch of joy 
in every puff of 
Prince Albert tobacco! 


You don’t have to call for an encyclo- 
pedia to find out how P. A. sets on your 
taste! You just open up your supply, 
jam-full a jimmy pipe or roll a makin’s 
cigarette, strike a match and-puff-away ! 
Because, you’ve hit happiness on the first 
bound—and you’re set for the future. 
Which means, you’ve landed on the 
brand at Jast that hands out al/-the-time 
the fun you’ve always sought! 


The patented process fixes that — and 
cuts out bite and parch! 


gPRINGE 


ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


among tobaccos is like a real man among 
men. You can make camp with it on 
short acquaintance! And call it by its 
first name, and get real chummy because 
you know from the gquick-look-in that 
it’s right— across the boards or any way 
you want to play it! 


It’s case-cards-facts that P. A. is the 

friendliest smoke you ever hitched to a 

pipe or cigarette. We know, men every- 

where know, and you’I] know that what 

we tell you is government-bond-stuff just 

a ; as soon as you loosen-up and accept all 

—and now, let’s = ” this first-class, first-hand testimony! 


all join together PR nT: > Realize, you can’t kid men for long into 

i s i RIN{ t ALBER' believing what you can’t back up abso- 
ahi deade alana dee ate lutely! We tell you our printed word 
count of stock and have a bit of experience meet- Le has never yet struck within 50% of what 


ing. For, when you've found your brand, it’s a ‘ ° 

neat thing to stay put and chin-chin, for you're P. A. will prove out! The heartiest en- 
on the Road of Contentment! th . f P . Albe ’ f; . d. do es 
And, by the by, Prince Albert is sold everywhere USS C TENG rts ay r 

in toppy red bags, Se; tidy red tins, 10c; hand- , not overdraw the pleasure this tobacco 


some pound and half-pound tin humidors—and— . . 
that classy pound crystal-glass humidor with will give you! 


sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco so 
bang-up fine—always! You'll need one, sure! ' Now, exchange a nickel or a dime for some P. A. 
ark: he : to prove out what we tell you is the best tobacco 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY vope pat news you've heard since you first uncorked a 
Winston-Salem, N.C... : smoke ! 





Continued from Page 42 

Mr. Felsburg shook his head; but Pres 
Harper broke in again: 

“I’ve got him! The boys called him 
Lengthy fur short; but his real name wus 
Washburn, same as 

He stopped short off there; and, twisting 
his head away from the disapproving faces, 
which on the instant had been turned full 
on him from all along the table, he went 
through the motion of spitting, as though 
to rid his mouth of an unsavory taste. A 
hot color climbed to Peter J. Galloway's 
wrinkled cheeks and he growled under the 
overhang of his white mustache. Doctor 
Lake pursed up his lips, shaking his head 
slowly. 

There was one black spot, and just one, 
on the records of Company B. And, liv- 
ing though he might still be, or dead, as 
probably he was, the name of one man 
was taboo when his one-time companions 
broke bread at their anniversary dinner. 
Indeed, they went farther than that: 
neither there nor elsewhere did they speak 
by name of him who had been their shame 
and their disgrace. It was a rule. With 
them it was as though that man had never 
lived. 

Up to this point Mr. Herman Felsburg 
had had mighty little to say. For all he 
had lived three-fourths of his life in our 
town, his command of English remained 
faulty and broken, betraying by every 
other word his foreign birth; and his habit 
of mixing his metaphors was proverbial. 
He essayed few long speeches before mixed 
audiences; but now he threw himself into 
the breach, seeking to bridge over the 
awkward pause. 

“Speaking of roll calls and things such 
as that,”” began Mr. Felsburg, seeming to 
overlook the fact that until now no one had 
spoken of roll calls—‘“speaking of those 
kinds of things, maybe you will perhaps 
remember how it was along in the winter 
of ’64, when practically we were out of 
everything—clothes and shoes and blankets 
and money—ach, yes; money especially! 
and how the orde arly sergeant had no book 
or papers whatsoever, and so he used to 
make his report in the morning on a clean 
shingle, with a piece of lead pencil not so 
gross as that.”” He indicated a short and 
stubby finger end. 

‘*Long "bout then we could 'a’ kept all 
the rations we drew on a clean shingle 
too—eh, Herman?” wheezed Judge Priest. 
“And the shingle wouldn’t ’a’ been loaded 
down at that! My, my! Ever’ time I 
think of that winter of '64 I find myse’f git- 
tin’ hongry all over agin!”” And the judge 
threw himself back in his chair and laughed 
his high, thin laugh. 

Then, noting the others had not yet ral- 
lied back again to the point where the flow 
of reminiscences had been checked by Pres 
Harper’s labial slip-up, he had an inspiration. 

“Speaking of roll calls,”’ he said, uncon- 
sciously parroting Mr. Felsburg, “‘seems 
to me it’s "bout time we had ours. The vit- 
tles end of this here dinner ’pears to be 
"bout over. Zach’’—throwing the sugges- 
tion over his shoulder—‘‘you and your 
partners’d better be fetchin’ on the coffee 
and the segars, I reckin.”” He faced front 
again, raising his voice: ‘‘ Who's callin’ the 
roll to-night?” 

“T am,” answered Professor Reese; and 
at once he got on his feet, adjusted his spec- 
tacles just so, and drew from an inner breast 
pocket of his long frock coat a stained and 
frayed scroll, made of three sheets of tough 
parchment paper pasted end to end. 

He cleared his throat; and, as though 
the sound had been a command, his fellow 
members bent forward, with faces com- 
posed to earnestness. None observed how 
the stranger acted; indeed, he had been 
quite out of the picture and as good as for- 
gotten for the better part of an hour. Cer- 
tainly nobody was interested in him at this 
moment when there impended what, to 
that little group, was a profoundly solemn, 
highly sentimental thing. 

Again Professor Reese cleared his throat, 
then spoke the name that was written in 
faded letters at the top of the roll—the 
name of him who had been their first cap- 
tain and, at the last, their brigade com- 
mander. 

“Died the death of a hero in an effort to 
save others at Cottonwood Bar, June 28, 
1871,” said Judge Priest; and he saluted, 
with his finger against his forehead. 

One by one the old school-teacher called 
off the list of commissioned and noncom- 
missioned officers. Squire Futrell, who had 
attained to the eminence of a second cor- 
poral’s place, was the only one who answered 
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for himself. For each of the others, includ- 
ing Lieutenant Garrett — he of the game leg 
and the plantation in Mississippi—some- 
body else answered, giving the manner and, 
if he remembered it, the date of that man’s 
death. For, excepting Garrett, they were 
all dead 

The professor descended to the roster of 
enlisted men: 

“Abner P. Ashbrook!” 

“Died in Camp Chase as a prisoner of 
war.” 

“Gq. Ayres!” 

7 kitted at Baker’s Creek.’ 

“R. M. Bigger!” 

“Moved to Missouri after the war, was 
elec ted state senator, and died in '89.” 

“Reuben Brame!” 

“Honorably discharged after being 
wounded at Corinth, and disappeared. Be- 
lieved to be dead.” 

“Robert Burnell!” 

“Murdered by bushwhackers in East 
Tennessee on his way home after the Sur- 
render.” 

So it went down the long column of 
names. By common consent certain sur- 
vivors spoke for certain departed members. 
For example, when the professor came to 
one name down among the L’s, Peter J. Gal- 
loway, who was an incorruptible and un- 
shakable Roman of the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson, blared out: “Turn’t Repub- 
likin in '96, and by the same token died 
that same year!” And when he reached 
the name of Jacob Ohlmann it was Mr. 
Felsburg’s pees to tell of the honorable 
fate of his fellow Jew, who fell before At- 
lanta. 

The reader read on and on until his voice 
took on a huskened note. He had heard 
“Here!” for the thirteenth time; he had 
come to the very bottomest lines of his 
roster. He called one more name— Vilas, 
it was—and then he rolled up his parch- 
ment and put it away. 

“The records show that, first and last, 
Company B had one hundred and seventy- 
two members, all regularly sworn into the 
service of the Confederate States of Amer 
ica under our beloved President, Jefferson 
Davis,”’ stated Professor Reese sonorously. 
“Of those names, in accordance with the 
custom of this organization, I have just 
called one hundred and seventy-one. The 
roll call of Company B, of the Old Regi- 
ment of mounted infantry, is completed 
for the current year.” And down he sat. 

As Judge Priest, with a little sigh, settled 
back in his chair, his glance fell on the face 
of the man next him. Perhaps the old 
judge’s eyes were not as good as once they 
had been. Perhaps the light was faulty. 
At any rate, he interpreted the look that 
was on the other’s face as a look of loneli- 
ness. Ordinarily the judge was a pretty 
good hand at reading faces too. 

“Looky here, boys!”’ he called out, with 
such emphasis as to center general atten- 
tion on the upper end of the table. “We 
oughter be ’shamed of ourselves—carryin’ 
on this way ‘mongst ourselves and plum’ 
furgittin’ we had an outsider with us as a 
special guest. Our new friend here is "bout 
the proper age to have seen service in the 
war his own se’f—mebbe he did see some. 
Of all the states that fought ag’inst us, 
none of ’em turned out better soldiers than 
old Illinoy did. If my guess is right I move 
we hear frum Mr. Watts, frum Illinoy, on 
some of his own wartime experiences.”” His 
hand dropped, with a hearte ning thump, 
on the shoulder of the stranger. “Come on, 
colonel! We've had a word from ever *body 
exceptin’ you. It’s your turn—ain’t it, 
boys?” 

Before his question might be answered, 
Watts had straightened to his feet. He 
stood rigidly, his hands driven wrist-deep 
into his coat pockets; his weather-beaten 
face set in heavy, hard lines; his deep eyes 
fixed on a spot in the blank wall above 
their heads. 

“You're right—I was a soldier in the war 
between the States,”’ he said in a thickened, 
quick voice, which trembled just a little; 
“but I didn't serve with the Illinois troops. 
I didn’t move to Illinois until after the war. 
My regiment was as good a regiment, 
though, and as game a regiment, as fought 
in that war on either side.” 

Some six or eight broke generously into 
a brisk patter of handclapping at this, and 
from the exuberant Mr. Galloway came: 

“Whirroo! That’s right—stick up for 
yer own side always! Go on, me boy; go 
on!” 

The urging was unnecessary. 

“T’'m not saying much of my first year as 
asoldier. I wasn’t satisfied—well, I wasn’t 
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Courtesy Built 
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Have a Kew Cold Bottles in the Car 


Made in 


America 


us well as in the e chest. Take some with you when you go out into the wood 
It i a prime thirst qu 

( licquot is real ginger ale, made of ; nger with the pure juices of lemons and 
limes, pure cane yar and the cold, pure water from the deep ( liequot Sprir 
This water is mildly laxative You can drink Cli juot ¢ lub when overheated, for 


the ginger stimulates your stomach just enough to overcome the ‘‘ice cold’’ shock 
Iwo glasses to the bottle. ( 
any other good drink. 

Sold by grocers and druggists who cater to the best families. Buy it by the case. 
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For Your 
Guidance and Safety 


Since Sir Humphry Davy built the first lighthouse, men 
have seen the necessity of bright, unfailing lights for the guid- 
ance and safety of those on the water an 
ingly to improve upon their power and dependability. 


EVER FAby 


FLASHLIGHTS 


have worked unceas- 


give a powerful, clear light that penetrates the inkiest darkness, that's unaffected by rain 


or wind, that can be depen upon always under all conditions. 


¢ lights, 


ico — particularly around gasoline and other inflammable materials —for they can’t pos- 


sibly set fire to anything. 


They are staunch, sturdy lights, built for real service; no chimneys to get broken, no 
trimming to bother with— always ready for instant use at the pressure of your finger. 


ou can conveniently carry one around in your pocket or set it anywhere. 


bach a complete electric light without wires, with its power furnished by ptwape 


battery right inside the case and equipped with a Mazda lamp. 
and most useful applications of electricity imaginable. 


One of the ha 


They're made in many shapes and sizes to suit your needs and sell 


at prices that are reasonable 


Tubular light No. 2604 is a very 


popular seller at $1.20 in the U. S. end $1.35 in Canada. 


Go into Lage nearest epesting. gee) hardware, —" Y or drug store and 
sure Ly 


have them show you the E READY lights. 
original EVEREADY equipped we Tungsten bemery ond 
lamp, made and guaranteed by the la manufacturers 
the world. Interesting EV EREAD 
paid on request. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 
Branches; Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 


Canadian Factory: Canadian Ever Ready 
Works of Canadian National Carbon 
Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont 
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flashlights in 
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This Fall? 
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education you want. 
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Certainly lack of funds 
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| want you to know that. 


| not until to-night. 


| der. 
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happily placed; I’ll put it that way. I had 
hopes at the beginning of being an officer; 
and when the company election was held 
I lost out. Possibly I was too ambitious 
for my own good. I came to know that I 
was not popular with the rest of the com- 
pany. My captain didn’t like me, either, I 
thought. Maybe I was morbid; maybe I 
was homesick. I know I was disappointed. 
You men have all been soldiers—you know 
how those things go. I did my duty after a 
fashion—I didn’t skulk or hang back from 
danger—but I didn’t do it cheerfully. I 
moped and I suppose I complained a lot. 

“Well, finally I left that company and 
that regiment. I just quit. I didn’t quit 
under fire; but I quit—in the night. I 
think I must have been half crazy; I’d 
been brooding too much. In a day or two 
I realized that I couldn’t go back home 
which was where I had started for—and I 
wouldn’t go over to the enemy. Badly as 
I had behaved, the idea of playing the out- 
right traitor never entered my mind. I 
So I thought the 
thing over for a day or two. I had time for 
thinking it over—alone there in that swamp 
where I was hiding. I’ve never spoken of 
that shameful thing in my life since then 
I tried not to think of 
it—but I always did. 

“Well, I came to a decision at last. I 
closed the book on my old self; I wiped 
out the past. I changed my name and 
made up a story to account for myself; but 
I thank God I didn’t change flags and I 
didn’t change sides. I was wearing that 
new name of mine when I came out of those 
woods, and under it I enlisted in a regiment 
that had been recruited in a state two hun- 
dred miles away from my own state. I 
served with it until the end of the war—asa 
private in the ranks. 

“T’m not ashamed of the part I played 
those last three years. I’m proud of it! 
As God is my judge, I did my whole duty 
then. I was commended in general orders 
once; my name was mentioned in dis- 
patches to the War Department once. 
That time I was offered a commission; but 
I didn’t take it. I bear in my body the 
marks of three wounds. I've got a chunk 
of lead as big as your thumb in my shoul- 
There’s a little scar up here in my 


| scalp, under the hair, where a splinter from 


| bit shorter than the other. 


a shell gashed me. One of my legs is a little 
In the very last 
fight I was in a spent cannon ball came 
along and broke both the bones in that leg. 
I’ve got papers to prove that from ’62 to 


| "65 I did my best for my cause and my 


country. I’ve got them here with me 
now—I carry them with me in the daytime 
and I sleep at night with them under my 
pillow.” 

With his right hand he fumbled in his 
breast pocket and brought out two time- 
yellowed slips of paper and held them high 
aloft, clenched and crumpled up in a quiv- 


| ering fist. 


“One of these papers is my honorable 


| discharge. The other is a letter that the old 


colonel of my regiment wrote to me with 


| his own hand two months before he died.” 


He halted and his eyes, burning like red 
coals under the thick brows, ranged the 
faces that looked up into his. His own face 
worked. When he spoke again he spoke as 


| a prisoner at the bar might speak, making 


a last desperate appeal to a jury trying him 
for his life: 


“You men have all been soldiers. I ask 


| you this now, as a soldier standing among 


soldiers—I ask you if my record of three 
years of hard service and hard fighting can 
square me up for the one slip I made when 
I was hardly more than a boy in years? I 


| ask you that.” 


| Its verdict was acquittal 
| acquittal but vindication. 


| the tablecloth. 


| Lake. 
| operating automatically, 


With one voice, then, the jury answered. 
and not alone 
Had you been 
listening outside’ you would have sworn 
that fifty men and not thirteen were yelling 
at the tops of their lungs, beating on the 
table with all the might in their arms. 
The old man stood for a minute longer. 
Then suddenly all the rigidity seemed to go 
out of him. He fell into his chair and put 
his face in his two cupped hands. The 
papers he had brandished over his head 
slipped out of his fingers and dropped on 
One of them—a flat, un- 
settled just in front of Doctor 
Governed partly by an instinct 
partly to hide his 
had been roused to a 


folded slip— 


own emotions, which 


| considerable degree, Doctor Lake bent and 


| spelled out the first few words. 


His head 


| came up with a jerk of profound surprise 


and gratification. 


August 28, 1915 


“Why, this is signed by John B. Gordon 
himself!’’ he snorted. He twisted about, 
reaching out for Judge Priest. “Billy! 
Billy Priest! Why, look here! Why, this 
man’s no Yankee! Not by a dam’ sight 
he’s not! Why, he served with a Georgia 
regiment! Why — 

But Judge Priest never heard a word of 
what Doctor Lake was saying. His old blue 
eyes stared at the stranger’s left hand. On 
the back of that hand, standing out upon 
the corded tendons and the wrinkled brown 
skin, blazed a red spot, shaped like a dumb- 
bell, a birthmark of most unusual pattern. 

Judge Priest stared and stared; and as 
he stared a memory that was nearly as old 
as he was crept out from beneath a neg- 
lected convolution in the back part of his 
brain, and grew and spread until it filled 
his amazed, startled, scarce-believing mind. 
So it was no wonder he did not hear Doctor 
Lake; no wonder he did not see black Tobe 
Emery stealing up behind him, with popped 
eyes likewise fixed on that red dumb-bell- 
shaped mark. 

No; Judge Priest did not hear a word. 
As Doctor Lake faced about the other way 
to spread his wonderful discovery down the 
table and across it, the judge bent forward 
and touched the fourteenth guest on the 
shoulder very gently. 

“ Pardner,” he asked, apparently apropos 
of nothing that had happened since the 
dinner started—‘“ Pardner, when was the 
first time you heard about this here meetin’ 
of Company B—the first time?” 

Through the interlaced fingers of the 
other the answer came haltingly: 

“T read about it—in a Chicago Sunday 
paper—three weeks ago.’ 

But you knew before that there was a 
Company B down here in this town?” 

Without raising his head or baring his 
face, the other nodded. Judge Priest over- 
turned his coffee cup as he got to his feet, 
but took no heed of the resultant damage 
to the cloth on the table and the fronts of 
his white trouser legs. 

“Boys,” he cried out so shrilly, so eagerly, 
so joyously, that they all jumped, “when 
you follow after Holy Writ you can’t never 
go fur wrong. You're liable to breed a mir- 
acle. A while ago we took a lesson from the 
Parable of the Rich Man that give a din- 
ner; and—lo and behold!—another para- 
ble and a better parable—yes, the sweetest 
parable of ’em all—has come to pass and 
been repeated here ’mongst us without our 
ever knowin’ it or even suspectin’ it. The 
Prodigal Son didn’t enjoy the advantage of 
havin’ a Chicago Sunday paper to read, 
but in due season he came back home 
that other Prodigal did; and it stands writ- 
ten in the text that he was furgiven, and 
that a feast was made fur him in the house 
of his fathers.”’ 

His tone changed to one of earnest de- 
mand: 

“Lycurgus Reese, finish the roll call of 
this company—finish it right now, this 
minute—the way it oughter be finished!” 

“Why, Judge Priest,” said Professor 
Reese, still in the dark and filled with won- 
derment, “it is already finished!” 

As though angered almost beyond con- 
trol, the judge snapped back: 

“It ain’t finished, neither. It ain’t been 
rightly finished from the very beginnin’ of 
these dinners. It ain’t finished till you call 
the very last nam that’ s on that list.’ 

“But, Judge — 

“But nothin’ ! You cali that last name, 
Lycurgus Reese; and you be almighty 
quick about it!” 

There was no need for the old professor, 
thus roughly bidden, to haul out his manu- 
script. He knew well enough the name, 
though wittingly it had not passed his lips 
for forty years or more. So he spoke it out: 

“Sylvester B. Washburn!” 

The man they had called Watts raised 
in his place and dropped his clenched hands 
to his sides, and threw off the stoop that 
was in his shoulder. He lifted his streaming 
eyes to the cracked, stained ceiling above. 
He peered past plaster and rafter and roof, 
and through a rift in the skies above he 
feasted his famished vision on a delectable 
land which others might not see. And 
then, beholding on his face that look of one 
who is confessed and shriven, purified and 
atoned for, the scales fell away from their 
eyes and they marveled—not that they 
knew him now, but that they had not 
known him before now. And for a moment 
or two there was not a sound to be heard. 

“Sylvester B. Washburn!” repeated 
Professor Reese. 

And the stranger answered: 

“Here!” 
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For Seven Passengers 


Big, Roomy, Luxurious 7- Passenger Touring Car at Lowest 


Price at Which Chalmers Quality Has Ever Been Sold 


HIS is the new motor car at a lower 
price, with the wonderful new type 
motor which is making it necessary for the 
Chalmers Company to greatly increase its pro- 

duction plans for 1916. 

The first car of this model was delivered to 
the Sales Department by the factory on July 
28th. 

When this advertisement was wntten (August 
6th) we were unable to ship more than one 
car in every four ordered. 


This was in spite of the fact that we were 
making several times as many cars as in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The Season’s Motor Sensation 


Other manufacturers are announcing new 
motor types to be available some time in the 
future. But the Chalmers Motor Company is 
selling daily NOW more than 100 cars equipped 
with a type of motor which has been proved in 
the gruelling test of the greatest speedway races 
in the world. 

This motor has been built into a bigger, 
roomier, more luxurious seven-passenger tour- 
ing car, which is sold at the lowest price ever 
placed on any Chalmers car. 

The mo+or is a valve-in-head with overhead camshaft 

identically the same type as the motor which won all 
places and all records at the Indianapolis and Chicago 


Speedway races, traveling at the remarkable speed of 90 
to 190 miles per hour for 500 miles. 


We Proved It in Europe 


We consider it the most wonderful motor ever built. 
Practically all racers have been using it for two years. 


It is the type toward which all European stock design 
was tending when the war stopped production. 

Our engineers decided two years ago on this type of 
motor in collaboration with European engineers. Hence 
we found ourselves the first great motor car manufacturers 
in the world building this type of motor for the use of 
the public. 

That's why we have some big European orders to fill 
when we catch up with the American demand. 


Glides Like Express Elevator 


The valve-in-head motor has been proved by several 
American cars, but it remained for the Chalmers Motor 
Company to add the advantages of the overhead camshalt. 

The car gets away like a racer or it can creep along at 
a snail's pace. In either case you are conscious only of 
a motion that is velvety smooth like that of the high speed 
electric elevators in the Woolworth Tower. 


Comfortable as a Rocking Chair 


It is as comfortable as a rocker or a big leather library 
chair. 

And for the same reasons: the leather upholstered 
seats are deep and luxurious; the sides of the tonneau are 
built on the “arm chair" juinciple. 

The leg room was calculated for an Abraham Lincoln ; 
the springs are longer than any other car in its class 

The whee! base is unstinted (124 inches), the wide U 
doors swing completely out of the way, the clutch clutches 
the transmission instead of the passengers. 


Beautiful “Coach” Finish 
In appearance it is an aristocrat—as it must be, for 
Chalmers owners make up the Blue Book of Motordom. 


Its lines are those of the masterpiece among Chalmers’ 
great triumphs ‘n design. 


Quality First 


Our $90,000 machines for making Chalmers oval 
fenders still protect the exclusiveness of these fenders for 
Chalmers owners 

The master touch of its beauty is in the wonderful 
“coach” finish which all owners of vehicles are taught to 
know as the last word in paint 

We carefully prepare the body for finish by sand blast- 
ing. The colors are then laid on by skilled painters — 
artists who love the work. 

Chalmers bodies are neither sprayed, dipped nor 
baked. 

Exclusive methods inside the factory make exclusive 
appearance on the road — watch for those dark blue bodies 
with smart red wheels. 


Made in Our Own Shops 


Our cars are made in our own shops under the most 
exacting standards 

“Quality First” is not only an advertising slogan; it is 
a Chalmers business principle. 

As one dealer said who recently disc ontinued another 
line and took on the Chalmers: “The car that can domi 
nate the medium priced motor car held must be a manu 
factured product with quality as its backbone.” 

After some misgivings in the past about the practical 
money value of sticking to quality, the greatest business in 
our history is renewing our faith m this principle 


New Service to Owners 


Every Chalmers dealer gives to every buyer of a Chal 
mers car a Service Coupon Book, each coupon good for 
a definite amount of service at any Chalmers dealer's 
anywhere 

Each Chalmers owner is entitled to a membership card 
in the Chalmers Club commending him to the courtesies 
of Chalmers representatives everywhere, and to receive 
regularly without charge the Chalmers Clubman, a maga 
zine devoted to the interests of Chalmers owners 

Demonstrators of the 7-passenger Six-40 at $1350 are 
now in the hands of Chalmers dealers. 

Do you not owe it to yourself to at least examine a car 
about which a reputable manufacturer has made such 
remarkable claims as we have for this one? 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 


“‘Let your next car be this New Chalmers—and see it at your Dealer's Today” 
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The Fruit-Food of Millions 


—and Every Child’s Delight 


Raisins are the fruit-food of millions because they are concentrated nutriment 








In bread they form one of the most economical foods 
that any home can serve. 

But the bread should be as follows, because this is the 
way men and children want it: 


It satisfies the children’s craving for sugar. And it gives 
them the pure fruit sugar of raisins. 


This is the bread the whole family likes, and the bread 


that’s good for them. It adds zest to 
otherwise plain meals at a trifling cost. 

Why go without it? Get the flavor 
and benefits that now hundreds of thou- 
sands daily are finding in this bread. 
Let the little and big folk in your home 
know real raisin bread. 


CALIFORNIA 
RAISIN 
BREAD 
SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 


—Generously filled with big, luscious raisins, from which 
the seeds are extracted——-SUN-MAID Raisins from Cali- 
fornia— full flavored, meaty, lender, sweet. 

Youcan buy such bread now—ready-bakedand fresh. It is 
called California Raisin Bread. It is perfect in flavor—rich 


This label marks the ew 
in food value—one of the most healthful foods you know. 


California Raisin Bread, 
made with Sun-Maid Raisins 


Sun-Maid Raisins 
for the Household 


Sun-Maid Raisins are luscious white Cali- 
fornia grapes—kinds too delicate to ship 
fresh to markets. We sun-cure them in the 
open vineyards until they taste like confec- 
tions—tender, plump and sweet. 

They are packed in these cartons in Cali- 
fornia and sold by good grocers for not 
over |5c per lb. 





California Raisin Bread 
Made with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


is sold by your baker or grocer 


If he hasn't it, send us his name and address. He'll be glad 
to supply you when he knows Sun-Maid quality. 
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1 Ib. of Raisins Contains 1635 Energy Units—1 Ib. of Eggs 720 


Raisins excel eggs in food value by more than 
twice over when it comes to producing energy. 
Mutton leg compared in the same way falls short 
730 points. Lean beef scores |,055 points less than 
raisins. Milk fails to equal them by 1,310 points. 

Thus you know the value of raisins, and there 
are hundreds of uses for them. We will send you 


a beautiful free book if you send your grocer's 
name and address. It contains 179 suggestions 
and recipes, showing how to use Sun-Maid 
Raisins—in cereals, sandwiches, salads, pies, 
puddings, cookies, cakes, sweetmeats and frozen 
desserts. Just send a post card to this address, 
being sure to give your dealer's name. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


815 Madison St., Fresno, California 
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Three varieties: Seeded 
(seeds extracted), Seedless 
(made from seedless 
grapes), Cluster (on stems, 
not seeded) 

Buy a package today. 
California Associated Raisin Co. 


815 Madison St., Fresno, California 
Membership 6000 Growers. 
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The Willys-Knight Coupé is by far the 


most desirable closed car of the season. 


The famous Knight type motor is quiet 
and vibrationless because it has sleeve valves. 
Standing right next to the hood one can 
scarcely tell whether or not it is running. ‘Thus 
you get the absolute quietness of an electric, 
plus the usefulness, service and unlimited mile- 
age of a high-powered automobile. 


This coupé has charm and beauty. Soft 
gray Bedford cord cloths line the interior. 


: » i / 
( 4 Coupe wd { 
$1500 
f. o. b. Toledo 








The Coupé With Noiseless Motor 
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The graceful coach design is finished in a 


dark tone of deep Royal blue. Inside and out 


you will find exquisite smartness 
Any woman can drive this car. 


The Willys-Knight coupé will be the 
popular car among womenfolks for the com- 
ing season. 


Che production on this model is lim- 


ited.. Orders placed immediately will receive 


preference. 






Limousine 


$1750 


f. o. b. Toledo 








Also Manufac- 
turers of the fa- 
mous Overland 
Automobiles. 
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